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PREFACE. 


No  country  affords  materials  more  suitable  for  an  interesting 
and  instructive  history,  than  France.  Situated  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  and  intimately  connected  in  its  political  relations  with 
all  the  great  movements  in  the  civilized  world,  its  importance 
and  influence  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged  in  every  age  of 
modern  history.  Its  alternate  close  connection  or  fierce  rivalry 
with  England,  the  country  to  which  our  republic  owes  its  exist- 
ence, renders  the  story  of  its  various  fortunes  particularly  appro- 
priate for  the  study  of  American  youth ;  and  the  variety  and 
imposing  character  of  the  events  which  it  offers  to  their  notice, 
cannot  fail  to  render  it  as  interesting  as  it  is  important. 

In  preparing  the  present  volume,  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  give  the  history  as  lively  and  striking  a  character  as  was  con- 
sistent with  fidelity  of  delineation  ;  and  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
student  by  such  biographical  details  as  his  limited  space  would 
allow.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  feel  a  degree  of  personal 
interest  in  the  leading  personages,  and  will  retain  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  their  characters  and  dispositions,  and  of  the  effect 
which  they  respectively  produced  on  the  events  of  their  time. 

The  whole  narrative  has  been  comprised  in  so  short  a  space, 
that  it  may  properly  find  a  place  in  our  common  seminaries  of 
learning  as  a  part  of  the  historical  course,  without  employing 
too  much  of  the  time  devoted  to  school  instruction.  The  space 
devoted  to  the  career  of  Napoleon,  has  been  limited  to  a  few 
pages,  as  that  period  is  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
claim  a  separate  volume,  which  is  now  in  press. 

The  work  is  submitted  to  the  public  with  diffidence,  but  not 
without  hope  that  it  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  among 
American  School  Classics. 
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NAMES  OF  ANCIENT  PEOPLE 


MENTIONED    IN   THIS    WORK. 


The  Allobroges, a  people  of  Savoy. 

The  ^Edui, people  of  Burgundy. 

The  Arverni, people  of  Auvergne. 

m       A  S  people  inhabiting  the  country  between 

The  Allemanni, ^  i^  ^  ^^^.^^  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube. 

The  Albigenses, people  of  Languedoc :  the  Protestants. 

The  Alani, a  people  of  Sarmatia  or  Tartary. 

rri      T>  ^  a  people  inhabiting  Bourbonnais  and  part 

' (      of  Auvergne. 

The  Belg^, a  people  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Gise. 

m      r-<                   "  ^  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of 

The<=^elts, I      Q^^^^ 

rr<      T^  ^  the  united  tribes  from  which  France  took 

' \      her  name. 

The  Gauls,    inhabitants  of  Gaul,  ancient  France. 

C  a  fierce  people  of  Sarmatia  who  invaded 

The  Huns, <      the    Roman   empire    and  established 

^      Hungary. 

The  Helvetians, the  Swiss. 

The  Ostrogoths, the  Eastern  Goths. 

The  Sequani, a  people  inhabiting  Franche-Comte. 

The  Vandals, a  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  Visigoths, the  Western  Goths. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GAUL. 

The  extensive,  yet  compact  country,  now  called  France,  and  known 
formerly  by  the  name  of -Gaul,  was  one  of  the 'most  important  which 
was  liable  to  the  general  encroachments  made  by  Rome  on  her  neigh- 
bours. The  inhabitants  were  very  numerous  and  much  disposed  to 
martial  achievements;  frequently  leaving  their  own  country  when 
they  found  their  population  increase,  and  establishing  new  settlements 
elsewhere.  They  were  often  at  war  with  the  great  Roman  republic, 
and  not  finally  subdued  until  the  last  days  of  Roman  liberty. 

(Gaul  contained  the  whole  country  bounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps,  the  Rhine,  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  Ocean ;  it  was  con- 
siderable, not  only  from  its  extent,  but  from  its  climate  and  fertility,  and 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  Celtic  race.  These  Celts 
by  whom  Gaul  was  first  peopled,  appear  to  have  been  the"  great  family 
by  which  the  habitable  parts  of  Europe  were  first  settled ;  but  their 
descendants  were  conquered  by  the  Gothic  tribes,  the  second  great 
colonists  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,"|,,The  manners  of  the  Celts,  and 
especially  their  religious  institutions,  were  peculiar :  their  chief  priests 
were  the  Druids,  and  to  them  was  entrusted  the  public  worship,  and  the 
preservation  of  their  laws  and  histories.  These  were  usually  couched 
in  poetry  which  the  Druids  committed  to  memory,  and  recited  at  their 
periodical  meetings  and  festivals! 

These  Druids  seem  to  have  erected  one  of  the  most  complete  systems 
of  priesthood,  that  the  world  ever  saw ;  the  government  was  always 
directed  by  their  opinion,  and  they  had  absolute  influence  over  all 
classes  of  people.  Human  sacrifices  were  frequently  offered  up  by 
them  under  an  impression  that  we  ought  to  present  to  the  Deity  what 
we  hold  most  dear,  which  undoubtedly  is  human  life.  The  Bards 
were  only  inferior  to  the  Druids  in  importance.  Music  and  Poetry 
were  eagerly  cultivated  by  them.  They  sung  hymns  to  their  Deity, 
and  the  praises  of  deceased  warriors;  and  such  was  the  affection  of  the 
people  for  these  arts,  that,  at  a  later  period,  it  was  found  the  best 
method  to  translate  the  Sacred  Writings  into  poetry  and  set  them  to 
music. 

What  was  France  formerly  called  ?  Describe  Gaul.  The  Celts.  Their  man^ 
ners.    The  Druids.    The  Bards. 
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The  Government  in  Gaul  was  various  among  the  different  independent 
states,  M/hich,  according  as  custom  prevailed  among  them,  were  gxj- 
verned  by  kings  or  by  elective  magistrates.,  KThey  were  a  bold,  fiery, 
warlike  race ;  the  very  women  were  used  to  sustain  the  fight  when  the 
men  were  defeated,  and  often  slew  themselves  rather  than  surrender. 

fin  appearance  they  were  a  handsome  people:  boJd,  yet  not  without 
civility.  They  arranged  their  hair  so  as  to  give  a  wildness  and  ferocity 
to  their  aspect;  and  their  chiefs  wore  a  twisted  chain  of  gold.  Manlius, 
an  ancient  Roman,  who  killed  a  champion  thus  decorated,  assumed 
thence  the  additional  name  of  Torquatus,  or  him  with  the  Chain,  They 
also  wore  bracelets  and  ornaments  round  the  ancle,  frequently  of  the 
same  precious  •metal. 

/The  Gauls  were  very  hospitable  to  strangers,  profuse  in  eating,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  use  of  strong  liquors.  The  Romans  accused  them 
of  being  fickle  and  treacherous  in  their  engagements.  When  their 
numbers  seemed  about  to  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence,  many  of 
them  departed  from  their  native  country  to  find  new  settlements  at  the 
expense  of  some  richer,  or  more  thinly  peopled  region. 

Thus  the  Gauls  were  frequently  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  Ro- 
mans, passing  the  Alps  into  Lombardy  where  they  established  strong 
colonies.  They  frequentlyC  invaded  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,-' and 
under  their  general,  Brennus,  even  burnt  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Rome 
itself,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  years   before  the  Christian   e^ 

/They  were,  however,  obliged  to  retreat,  and  were  finally  defeated*^ 
the  Dictator  Camillus.  They  rendered  themselves  formidable  at  a 
later  period  under  a  general  named  Brennus,  who  seized  upon  the  trea- 
sures in  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos.  In  these  excur- 
sions, the  Gallic  invaders  acted,  not  as  the  forces  of  one  united  king- 
dom, but  rather  as  an  assemblage  of  independent  bands  of  the  various 
states  and  communities,  into  which  the  country  was  subdivided ;  though 
subject,  for  a  time,  to  a  single  chief. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  the  Gauls,  until  the  conquest  of 
Julius  Caesar,  were  the  most  obstinate  and  formidable  enemies  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  celebrated  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  conspirators  to  have  obtained  from  Gaul  a  considerable  force  for 

.  the  execution  of  their  purpose ;  which  comprehended  nothing  less  than 
the  total  destruction  of  the  Roman  form  of  government.  But  certain 
ambassadors  of  the  AUobroges,  a  people  of  Savoy  in  alliance  with  Rome» 
having  informed  the  Consul  Sanga  of  the  proposals  which  had  been 
made  to  them,  caused  the  discovery  of  the  plot.  Nevertheless,  the  risk 
of  their  future  interference  was  a  secret  reason  for  urging  the  sub- 
jugation of  this  powerful  people.  The  Romans  already  possessed  one 
small  province  in  Gaul,  and  more  than  a  century  before  Christ's  birth 
the  Consul  Marcius  Rex  had  prepared  its  subjection,  by  establishing  a 
Roman  colony  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  city  of  Toulouse,  where 
he  founded  the  state  called  Narbonne.  This  colony  was  connected  with 

Describe  the  government  of  Gaul.  Character  of  the  people.  Appearance. 
What  is  said  of  Manlius  ?  Of  the  Gauls  ?  What  country  did  they  invade  ?  llnder 
whom  1  When  ?  What  was  done  by  Brennus  ?  By  the  other  Brennus  ?  What  ip 
said  of  Cicero  ?    Of  Catiline's  conspiracy  ?    Of  Marcius  Rex  ? 
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Italy  by  a  military  road  between  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  afforded 
most  of  the  pretexts  of  the  Republic  for  interfering  with  the  affairs  of 
Gaul. 

^he  protection  of  the  Allobroges  and  other  states  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  province  which  had  embraced  the  friendship  of  Rome, 
formed  a,n  apology  for  such  intermeddling..  Thus  the  conquest  of  Gaul 
was  in  a  certain  degree  founded  on  state  necessity ;  but  besides  this, 
the  Romans  were  compelled  to  make  a  war  of  subjection  on  a  people 
who  were  always  restless  neighbours,  and  occasionally  dangerous 
enemies.  Julius  Csesar  was  a  general  equally  wise  and  skilful,  and 
negiecteS  ho  means  of  accomplishing  an  object  so  essential  to  his  people, 
and  to  his  own  fortunes.  The  principal  circumstance  which  afforded 
exercise  for  Csesar's  political  sagacity,  and  a  pretext  at  the  same  time 
for  his  military  interference,  was  the  subdivision  of  this  great  country 
into  a  variety  of  cities,  governments  and  states,  engaged  in  endless 
feuds  which  perpetually  called  for,  or  at  least  served  to  excuse,  the 
intervention  of  the  Roman  general,  who,  while  he  pretended  to  advo- 
cate the  rights  of  some,  failed  not  to  prepare  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole.  A  singular  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Helvetians,  a  Gallic 
tribe,  afforded  the  Romans  the  first  opportunity  for  armed  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Gaul. 

This  nation  had  defeated  a  considerable  army  of  the  Republic,  and 
only  spared  their  lives  on  condition  of  their  passing  beneath  the  yoke ; 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  most  abject  surrender.  One  of  Csesar's 
own  relatives  had  shared  this  degradation. 

The  habit  of  emigration  was  then  so  general,  that  the  spirit  of  local 
attachment,  which  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  strongest  ties  of  the  modern 
Swiss,  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Helvetians.  With  the  same  im- 
patience which  had  formerly  induced  their  Celtic  forefathers  to  change 
their  position,  they  determined  to  quit  their  barren  mountains,  and  to 
march  forth  in  a  body,  to  establish  new  settlements  in  other  regions.. 

After  some  feuds  among  themselves  the  Helvetii  set  forth  upon  their 
adventurous  expedition.  They  burnt  their  towns  and  villages,  and, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  cattle,  and  slaves,  departed.  An  incur- 
sion so  bold  as  that  of  the  Helvetians,  gave  the  Romans  a  fair  pretence 
for  resisting^^ ;  the  more  as  the  former  proposed  to  march  into  Gaul  itself 
through  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges,  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  of 
course  under  their  protection. 

At  this  extraordinary  intelligence,  Csesar  set  off  with  the  utmost 
speed  from  Rome,  to  look  after  the  pressing  affairs  of  the  Gallic  pro- 
vince, which  had  been  committed  to  his  charge.  He  defended  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Allobroges  by  raising  a  long  wql\,  so  flanked  with  towers, 
that  the  Helvetians  did  not  dare  to  attack  it. 

The  expatriated  people  being  obliged  to  change  their  line  of  march, 
had  only  one  road  remaining,  which  led  irito  Gaul  through  the  territory 
of  the  Sequani,  now  called  Burgundy.  '  This  road  running  among  cliffs 

Of  the  Allobroges  ?  Of  Cassar  ?  What  was  Caesar's  pretext  for  interfering  ? 
What  had  the  Helvetians  done  ?  What  did  they  determine  to  do  ?  How  did 
they  prepare  for  going  ?  How  did  Cassar  proceed  ?  Which  way  did  the  Helve 
tians  then  go  ? 
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and  torrents  was  by  its  nature  judged  totally  inaccessible  without  the 
consent  of  the  Sequani  themselves;  the  Helvetians  however  obtained 
permission  to  pass  through  the  defiles  of  the  JBurgundians  unopposed ; 
so  that  they  mig'ht  afterwards  march  in  a  direction  which  would  enable 
them  to  approach  the  ancient  Tolosatium  (now  Toulouse).  By  this 
movement  the  Roman  province  was  highly  endangered.  The  ^duans, 
a  people  near  Autun,  friends,  if  not  allies  of  the  Romans,  were  mortal 
enemies  of  the. Sequani,  and  besought  assistance  from  Csesar  against  the 
Helvetians.  .Caesar  therefore  hastened  to  intercept  their  proposed 
march,  and  to  prevent  the  threatened  devastation  of  Gaul.  So  rapid 
were  his  movements,  that  finding  the  rear  of  their  army  still  encamped 
on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Arar,  or  Soane,  he  fell  upon  it  and  cut  it  to 
pieces.  He  then  constructed,  in  a  single  day,  a  bridge  to  pass  his  army 
across  that  river ;  engaged  in  a  decisive  battle  the  main  body  of  the 
Helvetians,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  defeated  them  with  much  slaugh- 
ter. The  Helvetians  submitted,  and  by  Caesar's  order  returned  to  their 
ancient  possessions,  excepting  only  one  tribe  called  the  Boii,  who  were 
permitted  to  settle  in  the  territory  of  Autun,  their  junction  being  consi- 
dered advantageous. 

Julius  Csesar  having  thus  established  the  terror  of  his  name,  and 
almost  annihilated  the  warlike  Helvetians,  was  soon  called  to  undertake 
a  war  which  brought  him  in  contact  with  adversaries  still  more  formi- 
dable. Of  this  he  was  informed  in  a  private  council  held  by  the  Ji^dui. 
They  acquainted  him  that  a  feud  had  long  existed  among  the  Gauls; 
between  the  ^duans  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  Sequani,  and 
another  powerful  tribe,  called  the  Arverni,  a  people  situated  on  the 
Loire,  and  ^.mited  with  the  Sequani  against  the  ^dui.  Finding  that 
their  combined  strength  was  unable  to  conquer  the  ^Edui,  these  tribes 
agreed  to  call  to  their  assistance  the  warlike  German  nations  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Rhine. 

I  must  here  remind  you,  that  though  a  part  of  Germany  had  been 
originally  settled  by  the  Celtic  tribes,  yet  their  successors  had  been,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  subdued  or  banished  by  a  people  of  a  different  race. 
This  great  and  most  important  division  of  mankind,  finally  constituted 
the  grand  source  from  which  the  modern  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
populated. 

They  were  generally  termed  Goths,  but  had  among  themselves  a 
variety  of  distinctive  names.  Their  language  was  called  Gothic,  and 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Celts.  The  Goths  did  not  follow 
the  religion  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  nor  were  they  acquainted  with  the 
order  of  the  Druids.  They  worshipped  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  and 
several  imaginary  deities. 

They  were  much  attached  to  divination,  which  was  chiefly  exercised 
by  the  matrons ;  the  females  received,  from  this  cause,  a  degree  of 
honour  seldom  paid  to  them  by  barbarous  tribes.  The  Goths  possessed 
some  qualities  which  in  the  eyes  of  barbarians  are  of  high  value.  They 
were  large-limbed,  tall,  and  very  strong,  having  generally  red  hair  and 

What  did  Caesar  do?  What  new^  quarrel  arose?  What  is  said  of  the  Goths? 
What  did  they  worship  ?    What  was  their  appearance  ? 
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blue  eyes.  Their  chiefs  commanded  during  the  time  of  war  only,  and 
some  distinguished  men  were  elected  as  their  judges  during  peace; 
each  of  these  magistrates  had  a  council  of  one  hundred  persons,  sup- 
ported by  the  public.  )cThe  Vv^omen  held  a  high  rank  amongst  them,  and 
were  remarkable  for  their  chaste  and  honourable  character.  The  young 
men  were  not  allowed  to  marry  till  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  they  practised  those  habits  of  restraint  and  sobriety,  which 
made  them  fit  for  the  duties  of  manhood,  when  they  were  permitted  to 
assume  the  situation  of  a  husband  and  a  father.  The  women  on  their 
part  finding  themselves  the  objects  of  respect  and  attention,  were 
anxious  to  obtain  a  higher  reputation  in  society  than  is  usually  assigned 
to  females  in  the  uncivilized  state.  They  partook  in  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers of  war,  and  when  a  battle  w^as  irretrievably  lost,  they  often,  by 
slaying  themselves  and  their  children,  gave  dreadful  examples  that  they 
preferred  death  to  slavery. 

Xi^he  character  of  these  Gothic  tribes  had  something  superior  even  to 
that  of  the  Gauls;  they  were  more  steady  and  persevering;  could  bet- 
ter endure  the  fatigues  of  a  long  and  doubtful  fight ;  and  if  inferior  in 
the  fury  of  a  headlong  onset,  they  kept  their  ground  more  firmly.  The 
approach  of  these  Goths  from  the  east  gradually  subdued  the  Celtic 
colonies  who  occupied  Germany; — some  penetrating  northwards  into 
Scandinavia,  while  others  went  to  the  south  and  east,  till  they  were 
checked  by  the  mountainous  regions  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  and 
by  the  broad  course  of  the  Rhine.  The  fair  regions  of  Gaul  beyond 
this  great  river  naturally  became  objects  of  envy  to  the  Germans,  whose 
climate  was  less  genial.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  the  Germans  should 
iiave  willingly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Arverni  and  Sequani,  to 
cross  the  Rhine,  to  support  them  against  the  vEdui ;  nor  is  it  surprising 
that  Csesar  should  try  to  prevent  it.  He  soon  learned  that  Ariovistus 
and  the  Germans  had  already  taken  from  the  Sequani  one-third  of  their 
territory,  and  demanded  a  third  more  for  the  accommodation  of  rein- 
forcements, which  were  about  to  join  him  from  Germany. 
,  \When  Cassar  sent  to  Ariovistus  to  know  why  he  assaulted  the  allies 
of  the  Roman  people,  he  answered  him,  that  he  had  yet  to  learn  what 
pretence  Cfesar  or  the  Romans  could  have  for  interfering  with  his  ope- 
rations in  Gaul.— The  Romans  then  marched  against  him ;  but  the  Gauls 
exaggerated  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  Germans  so  that  they  spiead 
a  panic  even  among  the  Roman  legions.  Caesar  by  his  address  and  elo- 
quence calmed  this  mutiny :  he  declared  that  he  would  attack  the  enemy 
though  only  the  Tenth  Legion  should  attend  him. 

This  excited  the  emulation  of  the  whole ;  and  they  called  out  to  be 
led  against  the  Germans.  They  advanced,  forced  the  German  prince 
to  come  to  an  action,  routed  his  whole  army  with  great  slaughter,  and 
drove  them  across  the  Rhine.  By  this  decisive  victory  the  reputation 
of  the  Roman  general  was  so  highly  raised,  that  it  enabled  him  to  reduce 
the  whole  country  to  obedience.     He  constituted  himself  judge  in  the 

Their  manners?  Character?  Their  conquests?  What  did  Csesar  learn? 
What  did  Ariovistus  say  ?  What  alarmed  the  Romans  ?  What  did  Caesar  say? 
What  was  the  consequence? 
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numerous  quarrels  which  took  place  among  so  many  independent  states; 
and  his  decisions  encouraged  wars  amongst  them,  which  he  so  managed 
that  the  victory  always  fell  to  the  side  favourable  to  the  Romans.  The 
Belgae,  a  people  of  Gaul,  were  the  first  to  see  in  this  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  general,  the  seeds  of  future  and  absolute  subjugation.  This 
people  residing  nearest  to  the  Germans,  and  probably  being  of  German 
descent,  were  remarkable  for  their  courage  and  skill  in  war.  Yet  their 
alliance  against  the  Romans  caused  repeated  invasions  and  very  bloody 
defeats,  which  increased  the  fame  of  Caesar's  arms  and  caused  the  other 
nations  to  fear  him.  But  although  it  was  easy  for  CsBsar  to  maintain  the 
office  of  governor  of  Gaul  for  a  short  time,  yet  the  temper  of  that  people, 
equally  fierce  and  fickle,  rendered  them  very  difficult  to  govern.  pTen 
years  of  the  active  life  of  Csesar  were  spent  in  efforts  to  reduce  Gaul 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  and  for  a  long  time  with  very 
little  success.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ctesar  laid  aside  the  clemency  which 
he  had  practised,  both  from  policy  and  inclination.  It  was  in  vain  that  in 
one  action,  the  river  Aisne  was  so  filled  up,  and  gorged  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Gauls,  that  the  corpses  served  as  a  bridge  to  their  comrades 
who  escaped  from  the  slaughter.  These  and  other  severities  did  not 
prevent  a  powerful  and  almost  universal  insurrection  against  the  Romans ; 
in  which  the  iEdui  themselves,  though  friends  of  Rome,  wearied  out  by 
exactions,  did  not  refuse  to  join. 

The  chief  of  the  league,  whose  name  was  Vercingetorix,  after  many 
brave  exploits,  was  ma(te  prisoner,  and  Ca3sar  remained  triumphant.  The 
wars  of  Gaul  terminated  by  the  storming  of  a  very  strong  fortress, 
called  Uxellodunum,  where  Csesar  cruelly  commanded  the  right  hands 
of  all  the  garrison  who  were  fit  to  bear  arms,  to  be  struck  off.  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  Csesar,  in  less  than  ten  years,  took  more  than  eighty  cities 
by  storm,  subdued  three  hundred  states,  and  fought  with  thirteen  millions 
of  men. 

This  will  appear  less  astonishing  if  the  reader  recollects  that  Ca3sar 
seldom  encountered  one  nation  of  Gauls,  without  the  aid  of  the  others 
with  whom  he  was  in  alliance  at  the  time ;  and  thus,  though  the  Roman 
general  conducted  the  campaign,  Gaul  was  principally  overcome  by 

THE  DISUNION  OF  HER  OWN  NATIVE  FORCES.., 

^-In  the  49th  year  before  the  Christian  era,  Csesar  returned  to  Rome, 
to  employ,  against  the  liberties  of  his  own  countrymen,  those  troops  and 
that  discipline,  which  had  been  formed  during  ten  years'  wars  against 
the  Gauls ;  and  Rome  became  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  her  own  armies, 
like  the  fabled  hunter,  to  the  attack  of  his  own  hounds.^ 

What  is  said  of  the  BelgsB?  Their  character?  Of  Csesar  ?  Of  the  league  against 
the  Romans  ?  Of  Vercingetorix  ?  What  says  Plutarch  ?  How  was  Gaul  overcome  ? 
What  happened  in  the  year  A.  C.  49  ? 
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CHAPTER  11. 
ROMAN  DOMINION  IN  GAUL. 

Rome  professed  to  take  the  conquered  states  under  her  protection ;  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  their  magistrates,  and  to  give  them  per- 
haps a  golden  diadem,  a  curule  chair  of  ivory,  or  some  other  emblem  of 
authority.  The  various  cities,  states  or  provinces  of  Gaul,  all  became 
subject  to  Rome ;  but  the  servility  varied,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  surrender.  Some  were  permitted  to  retain  the  name  of  freedom; 
others  were  termed  confederates  of  the  Roman  people ;  to  some  a  Roman 
governor  was  appointed  with  power  over  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  unhappy  natives.  But  in  all,  the  Roman  legions  occupied  their 
strong-holds.j 

- J..A  capitation  tax  was  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
children  of  the  soil  were  forced  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  different  countries, 
to  deprive  other  nations  of  their  liberties.  But  the  distinctive  titles  at 
first  given  to  these  pretended  alliances,  were  soon  entirely  changed  into 
sixteen  grand  divisions,  called  provinces.  This  was  an  arrangement 
made  under  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  and  thus  the  Romans  threw  off  the 
mask  under  which,  at  the  commencement,  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
disguise  their  conquest. 
.  Now  let  us  see  whether  the  Gauls  obtained  anything  in  exchange  for 
their  liberties.  It  was  the  boast  of  Rome  to  extend  some  degree  of 
civilisation  among  the  prostrated  vassals  of  her  empire,  and  to  inculcate 
a  milder  kind  of  spiritual  rites  than  that  which  had  animated  them  in 
their  days  of  savage  freedom.  With  this  view,  the  abominable  mode 
of  worship  by  human  sacrifice,  was  forbidden  throughout  the  Gallic 
states. 

J^  In  abolishing  this  barbarous  custom,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
morals  of  the  people  were  amended ;  nor  can  we  blame  the  means  by 
which  the  Romans  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Druids ; 
although  the  real  cause  of  their  doing  so  was,  the  reiterated  efforts  of 
this  priesthood  to  inflame  their  countrymen  against  the  yoke  of  the  con- 
querors. 

Those  priests  resisted  all  innovations,  and  at  first  with  tolerable  suc- 
cess ;  for  no  temples  were  built  in  Gaul  until  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
when  a  general  tax  over  the  whole  country  was  proposed  at  Rome,  and 
only  abandoned  on  the  Gauls  consenting  to  erect  a  temple  to  the  memory 
of  Csesar  and  for  the  adoration  of  Augustus.  Thus,  as  associates  in  the 
throne  of  the  single  deity,  were  placed  that  very  Julius  Ceesar,  the  in- 
vader and  tyrant  of  their  own  country,  and  that  Augustus  whose  early 
cruelties  were  combined  with  the  brutal  pollutions  of  his  later  years. 

Polytheism  was  thus  introduced  into  Gaul :  it  took  root  and  throve  to 

What  was  the  situation  of  Gaul  under  the  Romans  ?  What  was  done  in  the 
roign  of  Augustus?  What  was  abolished?  Why?  What  was  introduo«wi  into 
Gaul  ? 
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a  most  wonderful  degree.  The  rich  exhausted  themselves  in  building 
temples ;  some  to  the  Gods  recognised  by  the  Romans,  and  others  to 
imaginary  deities  whom  they  had  sanctified  according  to  their  own  fancy. 
A  melancholy  part  of  this  perversion  was,  that  whilst  the  Gauls  imbibed 
all  the  superstitions  of  idolatry  and  Polytheism,  they  retained  their  cus- 
tom of  human  sacrifices. 

These  infernal  rites,  part  of  the  original  worship  of  the  Druidical 
system,  were  practised  secretly  in  defiance  of  the  edicts  of  the  Empe- 
rors for  abolishing  it ;  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  human  victims 
were,  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  executed  in  the  temples  which  had 
been  erected  after  the  fashion  of  the  Romans.  It  appears  that  animals 
alone  were  sacrificed  within  these  new  places  of  worship ;  but  the  people 
looking  back  to  the  days  of  their  freedom,  and  desiring  to  worship  as 
they  had  formerly  worshipped,  met  by  appointment  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  unfrequented  woods,  and  the  Druids  resumed,  at  these  secret  con- 
claves, the  power  which  they  were  no  longer  permitted  to  exercise  in 
public.  Bearing  on  their  head  the  coronet  of  oak  leaves  which  they 
esteemed  sacred ; — clad  in  white  robes,  these  ancient  priests  met  the 
people  in  the  deep  forest  to  worship  in  secrecy  and  silence  according  to 
the  rites  of  their  forefathers.  The  victim  was  usually  a  criminal  who 
had  deserved  death;  or  some  individual  of  small  account,  who  had  been 
seized  and  reserved  for  this  inhuman  sacrifice.  At  other  times  it  was  a 
voluntary  victim,  who  offered  himself  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  people, 
like  the  scape-goat  of  the  Israelites. 

On  these  occasions  the  Druids  announced  to  him,  as  his  reward,  eter- 
nal happiness  in  the  society  of  the  Gods,  to  propitiate  whom  he  consent- 
ed to  suffer  death ;  and  the  people  took  care  that  he  should,  for  some 
time  before  his  death,  enjoy  as  many  of  the  pleasures  of  this  life  as  they 
could  procure  him.  He  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  the  consecrated  Druids. 
They  observed  every  circumstance  of  his  mortal  agony ;  the  manner  in 
which  he  fell ;  the  course  of  his  blood  down  the  rugged  front  of  the 
sacred  stone :  and  from  these  circumstances  they  affected  to  divine  how 
far  the  deity  was  propitious  to  their  designs. 

At  these  secret  meetings,  the  bards  were  also  called  in  to  heighten, 
by  music  and  melody,  the  impression  which  was  made  on  the  assistants 
by  the  eloquence  and  mystic  predictions  of  the  priests.  The  themes 
chosen  were  the  ancient  glory  of  Gaul  and  her  inhabitants,  who  though 
long  the  terror  of  distant  countries,  were  now  unable  to  protect  their 
own  against  the  Romans.  The  passions  of  the  hearers  became  excited 
by  such  solemnities,  and  schemes  of  revolt  were  formed. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Free  Germans,  and  their  incursions  and  conquests 
upon  the  Gallic  territory,  caused  another  vexation  which  excited  the 
inhabitants  to  revolt.  They  complained  that  while  the  Romans  assumed 
the  title  of  their  masters,  and  drained  the  provinces  of  the  youth  with 
whom  they  could  have  defended  themselves,  they  left  them  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  a  barbarous  and  formidable  enemy.  These  dissensions 
produced  general  convulsion  throughout  Gaul  in  the  year  741  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome.     Drusus,  who  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  still 

What  was  retained  ?    By  whom  ?    How  were  the  human  sacrifices  conducted 
What  caused  a  revoh  ?    When  ? 
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these  commotions,  convoked  all  the  Gallic  chiefs  and  principal  magis- 
trates at  Lyons,  under  pretence  of  dedicating-  the  temple  to  Augustus. 
Here,  by  promises  and  some  benefits,  he  managed  to  disconcert  the  plot 
of  the  disaflfected. -'  He  then  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  repulsed  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  thus  the  time  when  the  Gauls  might  have  shaken  off  the 
Roman  yoke  passed  away  in  inactivity. 

In  the  year  of  the  christian  era  78,  during  the  reign  of  the  tyrant 
Nero,  an  opportunity  occurred,  when  the  Gauls,  by  the  assistance  of  an 
enterprising  leader,  were  very  near  accomplishing  their  meditated  pro- 
ject of  successfal  insurrection.  This  leader,  named  Caius  Julius  Vin- 
dex,  was  descended  from  the  line  of  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Aqui- 
taine,  endowed  with  great  strength  of  body  and  mind,  and  was  an  excel- 
lent soldier.  The  cruel  exactions  with  which  the  tyrant  then  oppressed 
Gaul,  gave  Vindex,  who  was  governor  of  Celtic  Gaul,  an  opportunity 
of  denouncing  Nero,  as  one  of  the  most  depraved  monsters  that  ever 
existed. 

He  called  upon  his  hearers,  not  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  the 
Roman  empire,  but  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  removing  Nero  from 
the  government.  The  people,  already  exasperated,  took  arms,  and  Vin- 
dex was  soon  at  the  head  ofjone  hundred  thousand  men.  Nero  was 
rather  pleased  than  alarmed  at  this  insurrection,  conceiving  it  would 
aiFord  his  treasury  great  wealth  from  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  insur- 
gents. He  placed  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  myriads  of  drachms 
upon  the  head  of  Vindex.  When  this  was  told  to  the  daring  leader,  he 
replied,  "  To  whomsoever  will  deliver  me  the  head  of  Nero,  I  will  be 
contented  to  resign  my  own  life  in  return  for  having  destroyed  so  great 
an  enemy  of  the  human  race." 

Virgilius  Rufus,  a  Roman-  general  who  then  commanded  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  advanced  against  Vindex,  and  defeated  him  with  the  loss 
of  twenty  thousand  men.  Hurried  on  by  despair,  the  defeated  general 
killed  himself  just  before  Nero's  dethronement  and  death.  ;  For  some 
years  after  the  death  of  Vindex  there  is  little  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
history  of  Gaul.  Like  other  provinces  it  sufiered  the  severe  and  tyran- 
nical exactions  of  the  Roman  governors. 

The  Gauls  were  among  the  first  to  recognise  as  emperor  the  cele- 
brated Septimius  Severus,  who  was  governor  of  the  province  of  Lyons. 
.  The  last  scene  of  the  civil  wars  which  completed  the  elevation  of  Seve- 
rus to  the  imperial  throne,  was  the  defeat  of  his  rival  Albinus  at  Timur- 
teum  about  twenty  leagues  from  Lyons.  The  Roman  empire  began 
now  to  totter,  and  different  nations,  which  by  force  of  arms  she  had 
compelled  to  retire  from  her  boundaries,  began  to  thicken  around  her 
for  the  purpose  of  ravage  and  plunder ;  others  with  the  intent  of  making 
conquests  and  settlements,  within  the  imperial  territory.  Three  of  the 
nations,  or  coalitions  of  tribes,  who  had  regarded  Gaul  as  their  natural 
conquest,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  others  from  their  becoming  the 
corner-stone  of  the  great  monarchy  to  which  they  gave  a  name :  these 
are  the  Franks,  the  founders  of  the  present  kingdom  of  France.     The 

Who  disconcerted  it  ?  How  ?  Who  raised  a  revolt  in  Nero's  reign  ?  How  many 
men  had  he  ?  What  anecdote  is  related  of  Vindex  and  Nero  ?  Who  conquered 
Vindex  ?    What  waa  his  fate  ?    What  is  said  of  Severus  ?    Of  the  Roman  empire 
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Germans,  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Rome  since  the  days  of  Cae- 
sar, frequently  defeated  by  the  Romans,  bat  always  resisting  them,  are 
supposed,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  to  have  formed  a  new 
association  or  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence,  to  which  in 
token  of  their  love  of  liberty  they  gave  the  name  of  Franks  or  Free- 
men. This  formidable  people  commenced  a  series  of  furious  incursions 
upon  Gaul,  which  the  Romans  under  Gallienus  and  Posthumus  endea- 
voured to  repel.  The  province  suffered  greatly  from  the  military  ope- 
rations, being  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  both  parties.  Indeed  the  south- 
eastern provinces  of  Gaul  had  been  so  cruelly  ravaged,  that  they  alEForded 
the  Franks  only  a  road  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  thence  into  Spain  which 
contained  a  spoil  far  more  tempting.  Whe  Franks  had  yet  a  country 
where  they  resided  when  they  chose  to  aBide  at  rest'^j  and  to  their  ori- 
ginal settlements  on  the  eastern  or  German  side  of  the  Rhine  they  had 
added  a  considerable  tract  called  at  that  time  Toxandria,  which  appears 
to  have  comprehended  great  part  of  Brabant. 

Their  habitations  were  in  woods  and  morasses,  or  on  the  banks  of 
lakes  and  rivers.  The  Allemanni  were  another  and  separate  associa- 
tion resembling  that  of  the  Franks :  the  Suevi  formed  the  strength  of 
this  confederation,  a  tribe  much  esteemed  for  courage;  they  assumed 
the  title  of  Allemanni,  or  All-men,  to  mark  the  general  union  of  their 
league.  Besides  making  distant  and  extensive  excursions,  one  of  which 
brought  them  almost  to  the  city  of  Rome  itself;  they,  like  the  Franks, 
had  a  fixed  abode  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Upper  Rhine ;  and  they 
w.ere  not  less  formidable  to  Gaul  than  the  Franks. 

About  the  year  357,  Julian,  who  from  his  renouncing  the  Christian 
religion  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Apostate,  was  sent  with  very  insuf- 
ficient forces  to  rescue  Gaul  from  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians.  He 
defeated  the  Allemanni  in  the  battle  of  Strasburg,  and  afterwards 
crossed  the  Rhine  three  times;  upon  each  occasion  taking  forts  and 
winnmg  battles,  so  that  Gaul  was  for  a  time  relieved  from  the  incur- 
sions of  these  barbarous  enemies.  The  provinces  of  Gaul  enjoyed  for 
some  time  the  advantages  procured  by  the  active  talents  of  Julian,  and 
ialthough  the  Franks  were  celebrated  for  inconstancy,  they  remained  for 
some  time  faithful  to  Rome.  They  even  resisted  the  temptation  of  an 
opportunity  to  break  their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  offered  by  the 
great  invasion  of  Rhodagast  or  Radagaisus,  which  eventually  destroyed 
the  Roman  empire,  except  in  Italy  itself.  This  Barbarian  prince  had 
collected  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  sea,  an  immense  army  in  which 
were  so  many  Goths,  that  the  name  of  King  of  the  Goths  was  generally 
given  to  their  commander.  The  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Burgun- 
dians  joined  his  standard.  The  Emperor  Honorius  sent  against  them 
his  minister  Stilicho,  a  man  of  warlike  and  political  talent ;  he  came 
upon  the  king  of  the  Goths  while  he  was  besieging  Florence,  and  by  a 
rapid  movement  surrounded  the  besiegers,  who  were  soon  reduced  to  a 
starving  condition,  and  obliged  to  surrender.  A  hundred  thousand  men 
were  still  however  in  the  north  of  Italy ;  Stilicho  advised  them  to  attack 

The  Germans  ?  The  Franks  ?  Their  habitations  ?  The  Allemanni  ?  Julian  ? 
Rhodagast  ?  Who  sent  Stilicho  against  the  Goths  and  Vandals  ?  What  was  done 
by  Stilicho  ? 
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Gaul,  hoping  thus  to  relieve  Italy  from  such  unwelcome  guests.  They 
took  the  hint,  and  soon  appeared  on  the  Gallic  frontiers.  Those  who 
attacked  Gaul  from  the  Upper  Rhin«  experienced  neither  assistance  nor 
opposition  from  the  Allemanni.  But  the  Vandals,  who  were  very  nume- 
rous, approached  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Franks  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  river.  Faithful  to  their  engagements  with  the  Romans,  the 
Franks  advanced  to  oppose  them,  and  twenty  thousand  Vandals  were 
slain  in  the  battle.  But  the  Alani,  another  nation  of  barbarians,  came 
up  during  the  conflict  and  compelled  the  Franks  to  retreat.  Without 
further  opposition  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Radagaisus  crossed  the 
Rhine  which  was  then  frozen ;  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  rich 
country,  which  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  devastations  of  the 
Franks  and  Allemanni,  and  reduced  it  again  to  a  smoking  desert.  This 
invasion  of  Gaul  took  place  in  407. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  FRANKS  AND  HUNS. 

Gaul  could  no  longer  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  Roman 
Empires  The  province  was  filled  with  tribes  of  barbarians  of  Gothic  or 
Celtic  descent,  carrying  on  a  desultory  warfare  with  each  other,  with- 
out any  decisive  result.  You  must  well  remember  the  Franks,  as  in 
their  descendants  we  find  the  origin  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  France. 
They  occupied  both  sides  of  the  lower  Rhme,  and  at  first  opposed  the 
remains  of  Radagaisus's  army,  but  were  overpowered  by  the  Vandals 
and  other  hordes.^  They  then  resolved  to  seize  upon  a  share  of  the 
prize  which  they  could  no  longer  defend ;  and  amidst  the  general  con- 
fusion, found  no  difficulty  in  adding  to  their  western  frontier  a  large 
portion  of  territory.  At  this  period  they  had  established  a  kingly 
government  by  hereditary  descent  in  the  Merovingian  family. — These 
princes  allowed  their  hair  to  descend  in  long  curls  over  their  shoulders, 
and  thence  were  called  the  long-haired  kings  ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
Franks  shaved  their  hair  on  the  back  part  of  the  head.  Their  domi- 
nions extended  as  far  westward  as  the  banks  of  the  Somme. 

The  Goths,  or  that  part  of  them  called  Visigoths,  or  western  Goths, 
had  established  themselves  in  the  province  of  Gascony,  and  their  chief 
Theodoric  had  been  converted  with  his  subjects  to  the  Christian  faith, 
-^tius  the  Roman  general  made  war  against  Theodoric,  but  a  common 
enemy  was  approaching,  so  formidable  as  to  compel  both  parties  to  unite. 
It  was  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  countless  army  of  Asiatics  on  the 
borders  of  the  still  harassed  Eastern  Empire.  This  extraordinary  emi- 
gration had  arisen  out  of  convulsions  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  the  Great 

By  the  Franks  ?    The  Alani  ?    By  the  army  of  Radagaisus  ?  When  ?    What  is 

said  of  Gaul  ?    Of  the  Franks  ?    Of  the  Merovingian  Family  ?  Of  Theodoric  and 
.^tius  ?    The  Tartars  ? 
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Wall  of  China.  Myriads  of  the  mounted  Tartar  tribes  collected  together, 
dragging  or  driving  on  each  other,  and  poured  westward  like  locusts. 
Wherever  this  tide  of  armed  emigration  came,  it  struck  universal  terror. 
They  were  extremely  numerous,  nor  was  their  appearance  less  terrible 
than  their  numerical  force. 

The  Gothic  and  German  tribes  possessed  a  strength  of  limb  and  lofti- 
ness of  stature  seemingly  beyond  the  usual  growth.  The  Huns  (as 
these  new  invaders  were  called)  were  dwarfish  in  stature,  and  their 
limbs,  though  strongly  formed,  were  disproportioned  to  each  other. 
Their  countenances  were  of  the  cast  commonly  called  Chinese ;  and 
their  small  sparkling  eyes  deep  sunk,  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other ; 
a  flat  nose  and  a  large  mouth,  added  peculiar  hideousness  to  the  wild 
and  frightful  expression  of  the  face.  Their  manners  were  ferocious 
and  brutal,  and  they  are  said  to  have  resembled  demons  in  features 
and  actions.  The  Gothic  tribes  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
were  the  first  to  experience  the  furious  attack  of  these  new  enemies, 
and  were  so  much  struck  with  terror,  that,  like  one  wave  pursued  by 
another,  the  body  of  the  nation  poured  towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  implored  permission  to  cross  that  mighty  barrier,  and  to  take  shelter 
under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  from  the  barbarians  who 
were  pouring  upon  them  from  the  deserts  o^Tartary.^  The  Goths  were 
admitted  to  take  refuge  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  they  never 
again  left  the  territory ;  but  remained  there,  sometimes  in  the  character 
of  avowed  enemies,  and  ai  others  in  that  of  doubtful  auxiliaries  and 
friends.  tThe  Hun^  did  not  follow  the  Goths,  but  took  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Hungary  to  which  they  gave  their  name,  and  of  great  part  of 
eastern  Germany.,  These  fertile  regions  seemed  sufiicient  for  their 
wants,  and  their  incursions  upon  the  Empire  of  the  East  were  not  of  a 
terrific  character.  But  in  433,  we  find  the  forces  of  the  Huns  again 
combined  under  the  guidance  of  one  well  qualified  to  use  a  power  so 
tremendous.  This  was  Attila,  or  Etzell,  as  he  is  called  by  German  tra- 
dition, surnamed  the  Scourge  of  God. 

By  the  ferocious  activity  of  his  followers,  he  was  enabled  to  make 
good  the  inhuman  boast,  that  grass  never  grew  on  the  spot  over  which 
he  passed.  His  first  wars  were  with  the  Eastern  empire,  from  which 
he  exacted  a  large  yearly  tribute,  an  extensive  cession  of  territory,  and 
obliged  Theodosius,  then  Emperor  of  the  East,  to  submit  to  the  most 
humiliating  demands.  . 

Attila  determined  to  pour  upon  Gaul^he  terrors  of  a  Tartar  invasion. 
iEtius  could  only  attempt  to  defend  the  Roman  province  against  the 
barbarians  of  the  East,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  one  of  those  nations 
of  barbarians  which  issued  from  the  north.  The  Visigoths,  or  western 
Goths  were  in  possession  of  Aquitaine,  and  had  fixed  their  capital  at 
Toulouse.  This  powerful  nation  was  governed  by  Theodoric,  the  son 
of  Alaric  a  king  of  the  Goths,  and  obtained  his  aid  for  the  defence  of 
Gaul  against  the  Huns.     These  Tartars  advanced  with  all  their  tribes ; 

What  was  the  appearance  of  the  Goths?  Of  the  Huns  ?  What  country  did  they 
invade  ?  Where  did  the  Goths  settle  ?  Who  settled  Himgary  ?  Who  was  the  leader 
of  the  Huns  in  433  ?  What  emperor  did  he  humble  ?  What  country  did  Attila  in- 
vade? 
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and  Attila  flattered  ^Etius  and  Theodoric  alternately  with  his  friendship, 
and  threatened  them  with  his  formidable  enmity;  suggesting  to  each, 
that  the  peril  respected  the  other  alo'ne.  While  thus  amusing  them,  he 
crossed  the  Rhine  by  a  bridge  of  boats ;  penetrated  into  the  centre  of 
the  province  of  Gaul,  which  he  wasted ;  and  laid  siege  to  the  important 
town  of  Orleans,^*  But  mutual  alarm  had  now  accomplished  a  union 
between  Jibe  Roman  Patrician  and  the  valiant  Gothic  monarch,.  Vv^hich 
mutual  distrust  had  so  long  impeded.  Theodoric  raised  a  powerful  army 
and  appeared  at  their  head ;  JEtius  called  to  arms  the  people  in  Gaul 
who  were  still  attached  to  the  Romans ;  and  among  them  brought  to  the 
field  Merovseus  the  long-haired  king  of  the  Franks ;  though  Attila  called 
that  nation  his  allies.  ^  The  confederates  marched  forward  and  surprised 
Attila  while  in  the  attack  upon  Orleans.  He  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  rccrossing  the  river  concentrated  his  cavalry  near  Chalons 
in  Champagne.  The  Goths  with  the  army  of  iEtius  marched  against 
him,  and  the  crisis  seemed  to  approach  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
this  fair  portion  of  Europe.  Both  were  barbarians,  but  the  Goths  had 
adopted  some  doctrines  of  morality  which  mitigated  the  ferocity  of 
iheir  natural  manners,  and  rendered  them  far  more  civilised  than  the 
Tartars. 

The  battle  of  Chalons  therefore  was  likely  to  determine  whether  the 
European  or  the  Asiatic  Savage  was  to  predominate  in  the  province  of 
Gaul. 

The  aged  but  valiant  king  of  the  Goths,  Theodoric,  was  killed  in  the 
front  of  the  battle,  but  his  place  being  bravely  filled  by  his  eldest  son 
Torrimond,  the  impetuous  career  of  his  followers  was  not  checked,  and 
Attila  was  compelled  to  seek,  after  the  Scythian  custom,  a  retreat 
among  his  wagons,  which  served  to  transport  their  families,  and  some- 
times to  fortify  them  against  a  prevailing  enemy.  The  troops  of  the 
Romans  suffered  greatly,  and  ^Etius  their  leader  being  separated  from 
his  soldiers,  sought  refuge  in  the  camp  of  his  allies.  The  battle  was 
dreadful  to  the  victors  as  well  as  the  vanquished;  and  the  former  judg- 
ed it  more  prudent  to  suffer  Attila  to  effect  a  retreat  watched  by  a,  part 
of  their  army,  than  to  risk  the  glory  of  their  hard-earned  victory  in  an 
attempt  to  cut  off"  the  retreat  of  the  Tartar  prince.  Attila  retired  to 
the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  and  died  not  long  after. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CLOVIS,  FIRST  CHRISTIAN  KING  (481). 

I  HAVE  already  noticed  the  Franks,  as  founders  of  modern  France. 
But  the  original  extent  of  their  dominions  was  small,  and  the  increase 
of  their  power  slow.     In  the  time  of  Clovis  which  is  the  same  name 

What  town  did  he  besiege  ?  Who  united  against  him  ?  What  was  the  result  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  Franks  ? 
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as  Louis  (the  chl  of  the  Celtic  tribes  resembling  the  aspirated  ht),  they 
made  great  advances  rather  by  the  address  of  the  monarch,  than  by  the 
superior  valour  of  his  followers,  though  the  Franks  were  allowed  to  be 
among  the  bravest  of  the  German  tribes  who  invaded  Gaul.  Some  of 
the  Gallic  colonists  still  retained  the  name  of  Romans,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  embody  themselves  under  the  command  of  one  Syagrius>  who 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Soissons.  But  Clovis  with  his  warlike 
Franks  commenced  his  career  of  conquest  by  defeating  him.  He  took 
him  prisoner,  caused  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  seized  upon  his  domin- 
ions, thus  adding  to  the  territories  of  the  Franks  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
betwixt  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire.  Clovis  afterwards  vanquished  a  king 
of  Thuringia^  named  Basin,  and  extended  his  sway  over  his  country. 
But  Clovis's  success  was  principally  determined  by  his  adopting  the 
Christian  faith.  The  chief  agent  in  his  conversion  was  his  Queen 
Clotilda,  daughter  of  Gundobald,  King  of  Burgundy,  his  neighbour  and 
ally.  By  her  affectionate  exhortations  his  mind  was  disposed  to  Chris- 
tianity, though  he  long  hesitated  to  embrace  it.  At  length  in  a  battle 
with  the  Allemanni  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Rhine,  Clovis,  being  hard 
pressed,  vowed  that  if  he  should  obtain  a  victory  he  would  become  a 
Christian.  The  victory  was  obtained,  and  the  acquisition  of  new 
dominions  greatly  augmented  the  power  of  the  Franks. 

Soon  after  this  (A.  D.  496),  Clovis  adopted  the  Christian  faith  and  was 
baptized  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims^^  where  it  has  been  ever  since  the 
custom  to  crown  and  consecrate  the  Monarchs  of  France. 

Burgundy,  the  country  of  his  wife,  was  afterwards  subjected  by 
Clovis,  who  was  both  a  dexterous  politician  and  an  accomplished  sol- 
dier. Gundobald  was  attacked  and  defeated,  and  after  his  death  his 
son  Sigismund  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  the  sons  of  Clovis  causing 
him  and  his  family  to  be  thrown  into  a  well.  But  before  the  conquest 
of  Burgundy  was  accomplished  war  broke  out  between  Clovis  and  those 
Visigoths,  who  had  assisted  in  defeating  the  Huns  at  the  battle  of 
Chalons.  -These  Visigoths,  whose  religious  opinions  differed  from  those 
of  the  Franks,  were  at  this  time  governed  by  a  prince  called  Alaric, 
who  was  jealous  of  the  growing  conquests  of  the  catholic  Clovis/  The 
two  monarchs  however  met  as  friends  upon  an  Island  of  the'Loire, 
which  tlien  divided  their  dominions.  They  feasted  together  and  parted 
as  friends,  but  with  mutual  rancour  at  heart. 

Clovis  held  a  council  of  his  barons ; — "  Let  not  these  heretics,"  he 
said;  "  longer  enjoy  the  choicest  portion  of  Gaul !"  He  was  answered 
by  loud  acclamations,  and  to  show  his  own  zeal  rode  to  the  front  of  his 
nobles,  and  throwing  his  battle-axe  forward  said  :  "  Where  my  francisca 
alights  will  I  dedicate  a  church  to  the  blessed  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the 
Apostles,  and  to  his  holy  brethren !"  On  the  spot  where  the  weapon 
fell,  Clovis  erected  the  great  church  now  called  Sainte-Genevieve,  for- 
merly St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Clovis  then  advanced  against  Alaric, 
who  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Goths,  far  superior  to  that  of 
tne  Franks.     A  battle  ensued  near  Poitiers  (A.  D.  500),  where  Clovis 

Whom  did  Clovis  defeat  ?  What  country  did  he  next  acquire  ?  Wlio  convert- 
ed him  to  Christianitjr  ?  Where  was  he  baptized  ?  What  country  did  he  next  ac- 
quire?   How?    What  is  said  of  Alaric  ?  Of  Clovis  '  Where  did  he  erect  a  church? 
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prevailed.  He  showed  his  personal  bravery  in  the  pursuit,  and  slew 
•Alaric  with  his  own  lance;  but  escaped  with  difficulty,  from  two  des- 
perate Gothic  champions,  who  united  to  avenge  their  monarch's  death, 
by  that  of  his  conqueror. 

Clevis's  reputation  as  a  conqueror  was  however,  in  his  latter  years, 
somewhat  tarnished  by  a  defeat  befordlArle^,  from  Theodoric  the  Great, 
King  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  it  did  nor^e^tly  affect  his  power,  and  he 
seized  every  opportunity  of  extending  his  dominions  either  by  fraud  or 
violence ;  cutting  off  without  mercy  the  princes  of  the  Merovingian 
race,  whose  interests  seemed  likely  to  interfere  with  those  of  his  own 
family.  Yet,  though  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  own  relatives,  as 
well  as  others,  Clovis,  with  many  crimes  as  an  individual,  was  an  able 
monarch.  He  not  only  extended  the  power  of  his  tribe,  over  what  we 
must  in  future  call  France ;  combining  into  one  strong  monarchy  the 
fragments  of  so  many  barbarous  tribes;  but  he  also  ruled  them  by 
equitable  and  humane  laws.  His  code  was  called  the  Salic  and  Ri- 
puarian,  from  having  its  origin  on  the  banks  of  the  Saal,  and  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Rhine;  the  laws  bore  thOt. stamp  of  the  warlike  freedom 
which  distinguished  the  ancient  Frankg^ 

\The  king  gave  to  his  friends  and  followers  the  temporary  possession 
of  benefices,  fiefs  or  farms;  stipulating  the  services  they  were  to  per- 
form in  return  for  granting  to  them  the  profits  of  the  soil.  These 
grants  terminated  at  the  will  of  the  holder  of  the  soil,  or  at  the  death 
of  the  tenant  I  but  at  last  it  became  usual  to  renew  the  grant,  in  favour 
of  his  elde'St^on,  or  nearest  heir,  who  paid,  or  rendered,  a  certain 
acknowledgement  for  this  preference. 

The  female  inheritance  was  prohibited  by  the  Salic  law.  In  many 
respects  the  Frank  institutions  were  barbarous.  Slaughter  was  only 
punished  by  a  fine,  according  to  the  value  at  which  the  law  rated  the 
person  slain*,* 

Ordeals  of  various  kinds  were  used  in  order  to  make  manifest  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  person :  such  as  walking  barefoot 
among  bars  of  hot  iron ;  and  similar  unreasonable  appeals  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  were  admitted  for  obtaining  a  special  testimony  of 
innocence.  kJ3ut  a  mode  of  trial  far  more  suitable  to  the  manners  of 
these  martial  barbarians  was  the  referring  the  issue  of  a  law-suit  or  dis- 
pute of  any  kind,  to  the  encounter  of  two  champions,  espousing  the 
different  sides  of  the  contest  in  the  lists.  This  regulation  was  so  well 
suited  to  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  barbaric  tribes,  that  it  was 
soon  generally  introduced  throughout  Europe.  /Thus  arose  in  France, 
the  first  germ  of  those  institutions,  called  the  feudal  system,  the  trial 
by  combat,  and  other  pecjiliarities,  which  distinguished  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  Middle  AgesI 

We  can  also  trace,  in  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  Franks,  the  same 
rude  marks  of  the  Trial  by  Jury.  The  Jurymen  were,  in  the  days  of 
the  origin  of  law,  called  compurgators.     They  were  little  more  than 

Whom  did  he  conquer  and  slay  ?  Where  ?  Who  defeated  Clovis  ?  Where  ? 
What  was  Clovis's  character  ?  What  laws  did  he  establish  ?  What  were  its  pro- 
visions respecting  lands  ?  Inheritance  ?  Ordeals  ?  Duels  ?  What  institutions 
thus  arose  in  France  ?    What  was  the  origin  of  trial  by  jury  ? 
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witnesses  brought  forward  to  give  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  accused 
person.  "  You  have  heard  things  alleged  against  me,"  said  the  accused, 
"  but  I  will  produce  a  certain  number  of  compurgators  that  are  well 
acquainted  with  me,  and  who  will  pledge  their  oath  that  I  am  incapable 
of  what  has  been  imputed  to  me."  The  compurgators  became  limited 
to  a  certain  number,  and  assisted  in  judging  the  cause,  listening  to  the 
proof  adduced  on  both  sides,  and  deciding  which  of  the  two  predomi- 
nated. So  that  from  being  witnesses  they  became  jurymen, 
^^he  warlike  habits  of  the  Franks  induced  them  to  claim  such  supe- 
riority over  the  Gallic  or  Roman  colonists,  t^t  a  very  great  part  of 
them  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  bondsmen>.  but  the  more  refined 
provincialists  found  a  retreat  in  the  church,  md,  in  tlieir  character  as 
priests,  dealt  forth  to  them  the  good  and  evil  things  of  the  next  world, 
in  consideration  of  partaking  largely  of  the  good  things  of  this. 

Clovis  having  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  state,  diedtoSll  at 
Paris^)which  he  had  fixed  upon  for  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 

"  The  Kings  of  the  First  or  Merovingian  race  were  never  remarkable 
for  family  concord,  and,  while  their  empire  was  divided  into  depart- 
ments, they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  complete  anarchy.'  Their  wars 
were  conducted  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  and  their  social  regulations 
were  often  violated,^ 

One  of  Glovis's  grandsons,  Theodibert,  King  of  Metz,  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful irruption  into  Italy,  and  was  soon  after  slain  at  a  hunting  match 
by  a  wild  bull.- 

He  left  a  son,  but  Clotaire  his  uncle  had  the  address  to  seduce  the 
allegiance  of  the  people  from  the  young  heir  of  Metz,  and  prevail  on 
them  to  acknowledge  him  as  nearer  to  the  blood  of  the  great  Clovis; 
and  in  the  end  he  succeeded  in  uniting  under  his  own  sway  all  the 
dominions  of  that  great  conqueror  and  legislator.  After  the  death  of 
Clotaire,  the  Frank  empire  was  again  subdivided,  and  exposed  to  a  suc- 
cession of  wars,  murders,  and  treacheries.  About  this  time  the  Kings 
of  the  Merovingian  race  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  their  crimes. 
These  princes  had  neglected  their  duties  to  plunge  themselves  into 
sensual  pleasures,  and  had  used  their  regal  power  for  the  gratification 
of  their  own  selfish  wishes,  instead  of  applying  it  to  the  administration 
of  justice.  Consequently  their  minds  became  corrupted,  they  knew  not 
how  to  govern,  and  the  real  exercise  of  authority  devolved  upon  a  min- 
ister named  Maire  du  Palais,  or  high  steward  of  the  royal  household..' 
1^  The  Kings  retiring  into  the  interior  of  their  palace,  led  a  life  so  use- 
less that  they  were  called  Rois  Faineans,  or  Idiot  Princes,  while  their 
Maires  du  Palais  assumed  the  command  of  the  armies,  administered 
justice,  and  made  war  and  peace  at  pleasure,  without  even  consulting 
the  wish,  or  inclination  of  the  nominal  King.  Pepin  d'Heristhal,  so 
called  from  a  castle  of  that  name  on  the  Meuse,  where  he  resided,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those   ministers,  whose   increasing 

Who  were  the  bondsmen  of  the  Franks?  When  and  where  did  Clovis  die? 
What  is  said  of  the  Merovingian  kings  ?  Their  wars  ?  Of  Theodibert  ?  Of  Clo- 
taire ?  What  was  the  consequence  of  the  vices  of  the  Merovingian  kings  ?  Who 
were  the  Maires  du  Palais  ?  How  did  they  manage  ?  What  is  said  of  Pepin 
d'Heristhal  ? 
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power  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  extinction  of  the  race  of  Mero- 
veeusj  '^The  unfortunate  monarch  was  treated  with  such  apparent 
respect  as  fully  satisfied  the  people,  who  still  venerated  the  blood  of 
Clovis.  When  exhibited  to  the  people,  he  was  driven  about  the  streets 
like  a  show,  in  a  large  wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  surrounded  by  guards, 
who,  under  pretence  of  protecting  his  person,  suffered  no  one  to  approach 
him.  On  public  occasions  he  was  environed  by  the  great  officers  of 
state,  and  every  thing  like  real  business  was  settled  by  Pepin,  who,  to 
the  title  of  Maire  du  Palais,  added  that  of  Duke,  or  leader  of  the 
Franks ;  and  under  these  titles  disposed  of  the  full  power  of  the  crown. 
Pepin  d'Heristhal  did  not  escape  the  dangers  attei^dant  on  power. 
He  was  attacked  and  stabbed  when  at  his  devotions/  He  recovered 
however  from  the  wound,  and  some  time  after,  named  iiis  son  Theobald 
for  his  successor,  as  Maire  du  Palais,  though  only  six  years  old,  and  died 
XA.  D.  714)  shortly  after.  But  this  child,  though  the  only  legitimate 
son  of  Pepin,  could  not  resist  the  influence  of  the  illegitimate  offspring 
of  the  same  minister,  the  famous|Qliarles  MartelAcalled  the  hammerer, 
from  the  resistless  weight  of  his  blows  in  battl^'J^fter  several  victories, 
he  compelled  the  king,  Thierry  of  Chelles,  a  descendant  of  Clovis,  to 
admit  him  to  the  dignity  of  Maire  du  Palaisl  The  Kingdom  was  fortu- 
nate in  possessing  his  abilities  at  that  timejlDr  a  crisis  was  approaching, 
threatening  more  imminent  danger  to  France,  than  since  the  great  in- 
road of  Attila. 

CA.  nation  whose  tongue  they  did  not  understand,  and  who  came  with 
the  Koran  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other;  offering  the  choice 
of  apostasy,  or  death :  these  were  the  Saracens,  believers  in  Mahomet ; 
they  had  burst  forth  from  their  deserts,  to  preach  the  Koran  and  lay 
waste  the  world. \ 

\  From  Africa,  Oiey  crossed  into  Spain  (A.  D.  713),  and  destroyed  the 
I^ngdom  which  the  (Jjoths  had  erected  there :  ''they  then  turned  their 
arms  against  France^!  iThe  dukedom  of  Aquitaine  was  first  exposed  to 
their  inroads.  It  "was  governed  by  a  prince  named  Eudo,  who  had 
opposed  Charles  Martel,  but  now  implored  his  assistance  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Franks  still  preserved  extensive 
possessions  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Maire  du  Palais  levied 
in  Germany  a  large  body  of  troops,  whose  strength  and  fair  complexion 
were  likely  to  inspire  terror  in  the  swarthy  and  slender  Arabs.  Charles 
Martel,  having  communicated  his  plans  to  Eudo,  prepared  for  the  ap- 
proaching campaign  with  a  degree  of  caution  that  seemed  foreign  to  his 
character.  He  permitted  the  numerous  bands  of  the  invaders  to  enfeeble 
their  force  by  dispersing  themselves  through  the  country  in  search  of 
plunder,  and  kept  his  own  army  strongly  concentrated.  The  Saracens 
and  Christians  at  length  encountered  near  the  city  of^ours  (A.  D.  732)J[ 
the  contest  lasted  several  days,  and  seemed  to  be  maintained  with  an 
obstinacy  worthy  its  importance.  The  Saracens  obtained  some  advan- 
tage, but  this  was  lost  when  they  came  to  mingle  in  close  combat,  with 

How  did  he  treat  the  king  ?  What  befel  Pepin  ?  When  did  he  die?  Who  suc- 
ceeded him  ?  What  was  done  by  Charles  Martel  ?  By  the  Saracens?  Tn  Spain? 
Whal  counlry  did  they  next  invade  ?  WHio  United  against  them  ?  How  did  Martel 
conduct  the  v'.ai'?     Wheie  and  when  v.eie  the  Saracens  defeated  ? 
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the  powerful  warriors  of  the  North.  Their  battalions  were  already  hard 
pressed,  when  cries  were  ha^rd  in  the  rear,  and  they  discovered  that 
their  camp  was  attacked  by  ISudp,  at  the  head  of  the  people  of  Aquitaine. 
They  then  gave  way  and  were  defeated  with  imn^^nse  slaughter.  It  is 
said  thal^ithree  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand^aracens  were  slain, 
and  that  only  fifteen  hundred  Christians  fell  in  the'  battle.  This  great 
victory  decided  the  war*  The  Saracens  lost  the  footing  they  had  gained 
beyond  the  Pyrenees^;  and  Europe  was  saved  from  Mahometanism. 

Charles  Martel  died  in  74tiand  was  succeeded  in  his  title  of  duke 
and  prince  of  France.'IRfti  guardian  of  its  long-haired  kings,  by  his  sons 
Carloman  and  Pepi^y  but  Carloman  retired  from  the  world  into  an 
Italian  convent. 

About  A.  D.  750,  Pepin,  who  had  hitherto  governed  in  the  name  of 
Childeric,^^egan  to  think  of  surmounting  the  obstacle  betwixt  him  and 
the  name  of  king. ,  The  important  question  whetlier  the  Faineant  should 
continue  to  possess  the  royal  title,  rather, than  the  active  and  efiective 
minister,  was  referred  tolPope  Zacharias^  then  bishop  of  Rome.  This 
pontiff  had  received  the  ra5§t  important  services  from  Pepin,  against  the 
arms  of  the  Lombards,  a  nation  of  barbarians  who  had  usurped  the  com- 
mand of  Italy ;  he  was  therefore  warmly  disposed  to  favour  him. 

ttle  declared  his  opinion  that  in  a  contract  like  that  betwixt  the  kings 
ofTPrance  and  their  people,  if  the  former  should  neglect  the  duties  of  a 
sovereign,  they  lost  the  right  of  exacting  allegiance  from  their  subjects. 

^epin  was  prepared  for  this  decision.  He  held  an  assembly  of  the 
Frank  nobles  and  degraded  Childeric  III.,  the  last  of  the  race  of  Mero- 
V8SUS.  His  long  hair  was  shaved  to  prevent  him  from  again  ascending 
the  throne ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  a  monastery.  Thus  ended 
the  first  or  Merovingian  race  of  the  kings  of  France. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PEPIN  LE  BREF  AND  CHARLEMAGNE  (753). 

Pepin,  called  by  historians  le  Bref  or  the  Short,  to  distinguish  him 
fi'om  his  ancestor  Pepin  d'Heristhal,  was  elevated  upon  a  buckler  after 
the  ancient  custom  of  the  Franks,  and  declared  king  of  the  nation.  He 
became  the  founder  of  thelParlovingian  or  second  race  of  French  kings,' 
who,  like  their  predecessors,  commenced  their  dynasty  in  glory,  an 
degenerated,  until  they  were  superseded  by  another  family.  ^^Pgpin  and 
his  son  Charles,  who  obtained  the  name  of  Charlemagne  or  Charles  the 
Great  (768),  made  great  progress  towards  erecting  a  new  Western  em- 
pire f^  the  laws  and  institutions  of  which  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
founded  on  those  of  the  Franks,  and  have  since  been  called  the  feudal 

By  whom  ?  How  many  Saracens  were  slain  ?  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
When  did  Charles  Martel  die  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  What  did  Pepin  design  ? 
Who  assisted  him?. '^What  was  the  result?  Who  was  made  king ?  What  race  of 
king's  did  he  found  ?    What  was  done  by  him  and  Charlemagne  ? 
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system.  Both  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  engaged  in  repeated  invasions 
of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  bishops  of  Rome  against  tlie 
Lombardgi^who  were  finally  conquered  and  annihilated  by  Charlemagiie. 
The  Popes'^ failed  not  to  evince  their  gratitude  to  Charlemagne  from 
whom  they  had  experienced  so  many  favours ;  aad  in  return  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  solemnly  raised  his  benefactor^vC.harleaf  to  the  rank  of  Empe- 
ror. %As  king  of  the  Franks,  he  succeeded  to  their  dominions  both  in 
Prance  and  Italy ;  for  when  under  the  long-haired  kings,  that  people 
advanced  their  conquests  in  France,  they  still  retained  their  original 
German  possessions  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
when  they  first  formed  their  association  of  Franks  or  freemen.  But 
Charlemagne  greatly  enlarged  these  German  possessions  by  the  conquest 
of  Saxony.-  That  province  was  inhabited  by  a  fierce  people,  and  it  cost 
a  war  of  thirty  years  and  upwards  ere  they  were  conquered.  ^^  Ger- 
many, Charlemagne  also  defeated  the  remains  of  the  Huns,  or  Tartars, 
and  added  to  his  empire  Bohemia  and  Pannonia,  so  as  to  reach  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  eastern  or  Grecian  Empire\ 

In  Spain,  he  gained  considerable  advantages  over  the  Saracens,  and 
exfended  his  power  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  which 
river  bounded  his  empirl^v^Hn  the  battle  of\Roncesvalles\however, 
Charlemagne  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  and  lost  a  great  ^rt  of  his 
Paladins,  a  select  band  of  renowned  champions.  The  rear  guard  of 
the  Franks  was  attacked  by  the  natives  of  Gascony,  whom  the  Moors 
had  bribed  to  assist  on  the  occasion,  and  very  many  w6re  slain.  The 
celebrated  Orlando  or  Roland  fell  on  this  occasion.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Charles,  by  his  courage,  constant  activity  and  frequent  suc- 
cesses, deserved  the  title  of  Great. 

^^/tHe  was  a  legislator  as  well  as  a  conqueror ;  he  studied  those  arts  by 
which  society  is  cemented,  and  the  rules  of  war,  by  which  its  bonds  are 
burst  asunder.  He  dreaded  the  introduction  of  luxury  among  his  sub- 
jects: on  one  occasion  observing  that  his  nobility  and  vassals  had  in- 
dulged to  extravagance  in  silk  dresses,  lined  with  fur,  he  invited  them 
thus  arrayed  to  a  royal  hunting  party,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  the  day  rainy.  He  then,  after  they  had  been  completely  drenched 
in  the  forest,  led  them  back  to  the  royal  hall,  where  the  heat  of  the  fire 
shrivelled  up  the  wet  furs.  Charles,  on  this,  gloried  in  his  own  plain 
sheep-skin  cloak,  which  had  neither  suiFered  by  the  storm,  nor  by  the 
heat,  and  told  them  to  reserve  silks  and  furs  for  days  of  ceremony ;  and 
to  use  in  war,  and  in  the  chase,  the  plain  but  serviceable  dress  of  their 
ancestor^  Charles  was  succeeded  in  814,{by  JLoui^^  called  the  Debon- 
naire  from  his  obliging  and  gentle  character.  ..^Xhat  character  was  how- 
ever much  too  soft  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  instructions 
which  his  father  had  carefully  given  him  proved  inadequate  to  fortify 
his  temper  against  the  difficulties  of  his  situatiom^ 

Whom  did  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  conquer?  Who  was  made  emperor?  What 
addition  did  he  make  to  his  territory  ?  In  Germany  ?  In  Spain  ?  Where  was  he 
defeated  ?  What  account  is  given  of  the  character  and  habits  of  Charlemagne  ? 
Who  succeeded  him  ?    What  was  his  character? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LOUIS  I.  THE  DEBONNAIRE  (814). 

^Jhe  near  relations  of  the  new  Emperor  conspired  against  his  crown 
and  life,  and  he  felt  a  degree  of  remorse  at  the  necessity  of  punishing 
them,  which  increased  their  boldness  and  obliged  him  to  submit  to  the 
most  degrading  insults.  His  empress  Judith,  of  the  house  of  Guelf,  a 
second  wife,  obtained  also  a  power  over  his  mind  and  persuaded  him  to 
raise  Charles,  a  son  whom  she  bore  to  him,  to  a  right  of  succession  in 
the  empire^  This  incensed  the  sons  of  his  former  marriage.  ^J^othaire, 
Pepin,  and  Louis  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  good-natured  king. 
He  even  became  prisoner  (A.  D.  835)  to  his  insurgent  sons,  and  was 
solemnly  degraded  from  his  royal  dignity.  He  was  afterwards  recalled 
to  the  throne,  but  only  to  be  disturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  his  young 
wife  and  the  pretensions  of  his  adult  sons.|  Louis  the  Debonnaire  died 
^(4-  D.  840)|broken-hearted,  but  left  no  paTt'of  his  dominions  to  his  son 
'Louis,  whom  he  considered  as  especially  undutiful.^  Immediately  upon 
his  death  a  war  ensued  among  his  children";  and  in  a  dreadful  battle 
near  Fontenoy,  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  of  the  Frank 
nation  fell  in  defence  of  the  pretensions  of  the  various  claimants.  It 
was  not  till  five  years  afterwards  that  this  fraternal  discord  was  termi- 
nated by  a  treaty,  by  which  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  were  divid- 
ed into  three  parts,  and  shared  among  the  three  brothers.  .-The  eldest 
Lothaire  kept  the  title  of  emperor;  he  retained  all  Italy,  w^th  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  the  country  lying  betwixt  the  rivers  Rhine,  Rhone,  Soane, 
Mouse,  and  Scheldt,  which  was  from  him  called  Lotharingia :  the  word 
has  been  corrupted  to  Lorraine  which  forms  a  part  of  what  were 
Lothaire's  dominions.  Louis,  the  second  brother,  enjoyed  all  the  do- 
minions of  Germany  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  was  thence  called  Louis 
the  German.  Charles,  whose  pretensions  had  during  his  father's  life- 
time given  so  much  occasion  for  disturbance,  was  declared  king  of  the 
third  portion. 

The  Saracens,  no  longer  restrained  by  such  generals  as  Pepin, 
Charles  Martel,  or  Charlemagne,  again  attacked  Gaul  by  land,  and  Italy 
by  sea,  and  left  no  rest  to  the  afflicted  provinces  of  Charlemagne's  em- 
pire. A  still  more  formidable  people  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  purpose 
of  Harassing  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  acquiring  settlements  by  force. 
These  were  the  inhabitants  of  jSforway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  called 
by  the  ancients  Scandinavia,  Their  fleets  were  extremely  numerous 
and  commanded  by  able  and  enterprising  men.  They  ravaged  all  the 
coasts  of  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  sometimes  even  entered  the 
Mediterranean^ 
-Though  of  various  nations,  yet  being  all  of  northern  extraction,  these 

What  were  his  firet  acts  ?  What  family  disturbances  had  he  ?  When  did  he 
die  ?  What  followed  ?  How  was  the  kingdom  divided  ?  What  is  said  of  the 
Saracens  ?    The  Scandinavians  ? 
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pirates  were  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  under  the  name  of 
Northmen,  or  Normans,"  and  they  became  so  formidable,  that  public 
prayers  were  put  up  to  heaven  for  delivery  from  these  visitations.  The 
people  often  endeavoured  to  pacify  them  by  humble  submission,  the 
kings  bribed  them  by  money.  But  though  one  squadron  might  be  thus 
induced  to  relinquish  their  purpose  for  a  season,  the  next  summer  was 
sure  to  bring  fresh  swarms  upon  the  coasts  of  southern  Europe.l 

While  the  coasts  of  France  were  thus  exposed,  its  interior  suffered 
the  evils  which  attend  on  the  inability  and  disunion  of  princes.  The 
epithets  bestowed  on  the  line  of  Charlemagne  are  taken  from  personal 
imperfections ;  and  they  were  nick-named,  the  Bald,  the  Simple,  the 
Stammerer,  and  the  Gross.  In  the  year  885,  the  disasters  of  France 
caused  by  the  misconduct  of  its  princes  and  the  assaults  of  foreign  ene- 
mies, seemed  to  threaten  its  national  existence.  Charles  the  Gross, 
or  fat,  had,  after  the  death  of  most  of  the  direct  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne, obtained  the  title  of  emperor,  with  which  he  united  for  a  time 
that  of  king  of  France)  ^  This  prince  had  consented  to  the  settlement 
of  a  body  of  Normans  in  his  province  of  Friezeland,  hoping  by  their 
presence  and  co-operation  to  protect  the  coast  of  the  Nethe»lands,  against 
visitations  from  their  countrymen.  Finding  however  they  continued 
their  incursions,  and  that  Godfrey  the  king  of  these  settlers  intrigued 
against  him  with  Hugo,  a  bastard  nephew,  he  resolved,  by  a  daring 
crime,  to  repair  the  consequences  of  a  political  error. 

Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  Emperor's  officers,  prevailed  upon 
Godfrey,  by  the  orders  of  his  master,  to  have  an  interview  with  him. 
To  this  interview  duke  Henry  brought  one  count  Berard,  whom  God- 
frey had  driven  from  his  estate.  The  consequence  was  that  Berard 
upbraided  the  Norman  prince,  and  in  the  altercation  killed  him  with  his 
battle-axe.f  The  Normans  also  who  accompanied  their  leader  shared 
his  fate.  -  The  emperor  having  obtained  possession  of  his  nephew  Hugo's 
person  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  great  con- 
vent of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland.  The  Normans,  incensed  at  such 
treachery,  assembled  a  fleet  of  seven  hundred  sail,  small  vessels  cer- 
tainly, since  they  came  up  the  Seine,  to  attack  the  city  of  Paris,  the 
capital  of  France  (since  the  time  of  Clovis). 

When  assaulted  by  the  Normans  (885),  the  town  occupied  only  what 
is  still  called  the  isle  of  the  City,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  Seine 
and  accessible  by  two  bridges,  the  approaches  to  which  were  strongly 
fortified  with  towers.  The  Normans  who  had  expected  to  carry  the 
place  by  surprise  were  disappointed ;  but  although  not  accustomed  to 
regular  sieges,  they  disembarked  their  numerous  bands,  and  pressed  the 
city  with  a  blockade,  and  also  by  repeated  assaults.  Much  courage 
was  shown  in  the  attack  and  defence,  and  all  the  weapons  of  war  then 
known  were  employed,  ^he  bridges  were  defended  by  Eudes,  an  offi- 
cer of  courage  and  tafent;-  The  Normans  erected  three  movable  tow- 
ers, each  capable  of  sheltering  sixty  men,  and  mounted  upon  Vv^heels, 
by  which  they  attacked  the  defences  of  the  bridges.     But  these  towers 

What  were  they  called?  How  did  they  annoy  the  Franks  ?  What  is  said  of 
Charles  the  Gross  ?  How  did  he  offend  the  JXormans  ?  What  was  the  conse- 
quence ?    Describe  the  situation  and  siege  of  Paris  ?    Who  defended  the  bridges  ? 

4* 
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were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  stones  hurled  upon  them,  or  consumed  by 
combustibles  discharged  from  engines.  Battering-rams  were  also  used 
by  the  North-men,  but  with  little  success. 

The  historians  of  Paris  still  commemorate  the  courage  of  twelve 
warriors,  who  defended  to  the  last  the  tower  of  the  little  Chatelet,  and 
were  all  killed.  The  loss  of  men  and  scarcity  of  provisions  began  to 
be  distressing  to  the  besieged.  Sigefroy,  the  king  of  the  Normans, 
having  under  him  thirty  thousand  men  of  that  warlike  nation,  did  not 
confine  his  operations  to  the  siege,  but  spread  liis  forces  through  France, 
laying  waste  the  country  and  collecting  supplies  for  his  army.  The 
Parisians  dispatched  Eudes,  who  had  the  command  of  the  place,  to  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Gross,  with  an  account  of  their  desperate  situation, 
and  supplicatiojns  for  relief. 

Charles  sent'Henry,  duke  of  Saxony^  to  try  if  he  could  extinguish 
the  flame,  whicli  his  treachery  had  kindled.  The  Duke  led  but  few 
troops,  and  could  only  throw  himself  into  the  city  with  provisions  and 
reinforcements.  /Shortly  after  in  an  attempt  to  reconnoitre  the  lines  of 
the  besiegers,  he  Tell  into  a  ditcli  covered  witli  straw  laid  upon  slight 
hurdles,  and  was  slaiq^J 

Paris  Vv^as  now  more  exposed  than  ever  ;  for  the  troops  of  Henry  of 
Saxony  disbanded  after  his  death.  Eudes  did  ail  that  man  could  to  ani- 
mate the  spirit  of  resistance.  Another  great  danger  nov/  threatened  the 
Parisians :  it  was  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  Seine  became  so  low  as 
to  be  fordable.-,  Suddenly,  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  the  Normans  plunged 
into  the  river,  and  gaining  the  opposite  bank,  began  to  ascend  the  wall 
by  ladders.  A  few  gallant  French  champions  rushed  to  arms,  and  made 
good  the  defence  till  more  came  up  and  drove  back  the  besiegers.  The 
day  after  this  attack  the  banners  of  France  were  seen  on  the  hill  called 
Montmartre,  and  the  approach  of  the  army  of  the  emperor  spread  joy 
and  hope  among  the  citizens,  and  obliged  the  Normans  to  retire  within 
their  own  lines^ 

Sigefroy  was  like  a  lion  at  bay,  and^Charles  the  Gros^  was  convinced 
that  the  Normans  would  abide  the  event  of  battle,  or  recommence  the 
siege  of  Paris,  if  he  awaited.  He  resolved  therefore  to  end  the  war  by 
treaty,  rather  than  risk  the  event  of  a  battle,  and  basely  agreed  to  pur- 
chase the  retreat  of  the  Normans  for  the  sum  o#seven  hundred  pounds 
of  silvei"d^nd  consented  that  they  should  take  fp  their  v/inter  quarters 
in  BurguTody.  For  this  purpose  they  desired  to  ascend  the  Seine,  but 
the  Parisians  refused  to  permit  them  to  approach  so  near  their  ramparts, 
that  a  breach  of  faith  might  have  endangered  their  city.  Sigefroy  and 
his  Normans  therefore  drew  their  light  galleys  over  land,  and  launched 
them  again  in  the  river  Seine,  at  a  certain  distance  above  Paris.  Tlie 
French  were  mortified  and  incensed  at  the  dishonourable  treatyjby 
which  Charles  bought,  what  he  mig;ht  have  gained  by  the  swordwiie 
became  an  object  of  contempt,  and  sunk  into  a  kind  of  idiotcy.|  Arn^d, 
one  of  his  nephews,  was  chosen  in  his  place,  and  Charles,  despised  and 
wretched,  did  not  long  survive  his  merited  humiliation. 

Who  was  sent  against  Sigefroy?  What  was  his  fate?  Who  came  to  relieve 
Pans?  How  did  he  do  it?  What  was  the  consequence  of  this  dishonourable  eou- 
duct  of  Charles? 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
EUDES  AND  CHARLES  THE  SIMPLE  (888). 

We  have  seen  that  Arnold,  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  was  chosen 
emperor  on  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Gross.  In  that  part  of  the 
dominions,  however,  which  retained  the  name  of  France,  the  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  determined  to  seek  for  the  virtues  and  talents  of  Char- 
lemagne, elsewhere  than  in  his  linel  Eude*  the  valiant  Count  of  Paris, 
so  distinguished  for  his  defence  of  thm;  town,  was  elevated  to  the  throne 
by  the  voice  of  the  people.  He  showed  himself  worthy  of  their  good 
opinion ;  for,  when  proposed  as^  candidate  for  the  crown  of  France,  he 
declared  he  would  resign  his  pretension  rather  than  cause  a  civil  war. 
The  emperor,  struck  with  his  generosity,  at  once  acknowledged  his 
title,  and  he  entered  accordingly  upon  the  government  of  France.  But 
his  reign  was  not  glorious ;  he  died  (A.  D.  898)  regretted  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  hated  by  the  nobles,  whose  power  he  had  abridgedj> 

Eudes  left  a  son  named  Arnold,  but  he  did  not  succeed  to  the  crown 
of  his  fether,  it  being  occupied  by  Charles,  a  prince  of  the  Carlovingian 
race  ;i  out  he  v/as  so  indolent  that  he  acquired  the  epithet  of  simple. 
Under  t|ie  reign  of  so  weak  a  prince,  the  disorders  of  the  state  became 
generaP^  Charlemagne  liad  held  his  sceptre  with  a  firm  hand :  govern- 
ments, offices,  and  even  lands,  were  only  granted  for  life ;  at  the  death 
of  the  person  they  passed  again  to  the  crown.  But,  under  a  weak 
monarch,  the  possessors  of  offices  or  lands  endeavoured  to  perpetuate 
their  authority  and  their  property  in  their  families._^Thus  the  nobles 
of  the  first  rank,  who  now  took  the  title  indifferently  of  Duke,  Marquis, 
Count,  or  the  like,  were  no  longer  the  mere  delegates  of  the  sovereign, 
who  had  conferred  the  gift  upon  their  predecessors ;  but  formed  an  order 
of  petty  kings,  administering  justice,  coining  money,  making  ordinances, 
and  acting-  as  independent  princes,  each  in  his  own  province.''.  The  sys- 
tem descended  so  low  that  even  private  gentlemen  had  theii-  domestic 
establishments  upon  a  scale  resembling  that  of  the  sovereign  himself; 
and  each  was  a  prince  when  seated  in  his  own  tov;er,  and  surrounded 
by  Ms  dependants.  This  system  of  feudal  dependence  began  to  assume 
the  form  of  fixed  and  assured  law :  it  produced  an  influence  upon  go- 
vernment and  manners,  which  was  on  some  accounts  extremely  advan- 
tageous, and  on  others  very  much  the  reverse..  Each  vassal  paid  to  his 
superior  that  service  and  homage  which  his  fief  required  ;  but  that  being 
once  discharged,  his  obligation  was  ended :  he  was  as  free  a  man  as  his 
superior  himself. 

You  will  recollect  that  these  people  were  descendants  of  the  Franks, 
Burgundians,  and  other  tribes  v/hohad  conquered  Rome  and  seized  upon 
two-thirds  of  the  land,  which  they  apportioned  among  themselves, 
assuming  the  title  of  Leodes;  signifying  freemen.     The  Roman  colo- 

Who  was  substituted  in  place  of  Arnold  ?    What  is  said  of  Eudes  and  his  reign? 
Of  Charles  the  Simple  ?    Of  the  nobles  ?    Of  the  feudal  system  ?    Of  the  Leodes  ? 
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iiists,  on  the  other  hand,  whom  the  barbarians  had  subdued,  were  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  the  remaining  third,  which  was  left  by  the  conquerors 
for  their  subsistence.  It  was  by  their  hands  that  almost  ail  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country  was  carried  on,  which  necessary  though  irksome 
task,  the  Leodes  left  to  the  charge  of  the  serfs,  or  bondsmen ;  for  to  that 
station  were  the  unhappy  Romans  reduced,  and  by  that  epithet  wen? 
they  known.  The  freeman  hunted,  fished,  or  went  to  war,  at  the  call 
of  his  superior,  or  by  his  own  inclination ;  but  he  paid  no  tax,  and  put 
his  hand  to  no  labour.  The  pasturages  were  stocked  with  cattle,  often 
the  spoils  of  war,  which  were  kept  either  by  serfs  or  domestic  slaves ; 
for  both  kinds  of  servitude  were  known  to  the  French,  and  the  laws  of 
war  placed  the  captive  at  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror,  unless  he  was 
able  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  a  ransom. 

The  men  who  thus  enjoyed  independence,  and  escaped  every  species 
of  toil  except  that  of  warfare,  were  a  bold  and  high-spirited  race.  They 
were  ready  warriors,  and  true  to  their  word,  and  so  far  the  character 
of  the  French  nation  was  highly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  system.  In  other  respects  ithe  independence  of  the  crown  vas- 
sals on  the  king,  and  that  of  the  barons  of  the  second  order  upon  the 
crown  vassals,  formed  but  a  feeble  system  of  government.^  The  whole 
kingdom,  instead  of  having  one  interest  and  one  government,  seemed 
divided  among  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  none  of  whom  was  dis- 
posed to  admit  the  king  to  exercise  more  power  over  him,  than  was 
strictly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the  feudal  tenure.  These  great 
feudatories  considered  the  diminution  of  the  king's  influence  as  the 
mode  of  increasing  their  own ;  the  same  principle  of  disunion  was  un- 
dermining theirs ;  and  their  vassals  and  dependants  were  frequently 
disposed  to  refuse  that  service  to  them  which  they  hesitated  to  grant  to 
the  crown. 

To  these  internal  disorders  were  added  the  repeated  invasions  of  the 
Northmen ;  a  large  army  and  fleet  of  them  appeared  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  commanded  by  Hrolle  or  Rollo,  a  warlike  prince,  son  of  the 
king  of  Denmark.  One  large  body  of  his  forces  sailed  up  the  river 
Loire,  and  destroyed  the  cathedral  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  Another, 
commanded  by  Rollo  in  person,  ascended  the  Seine,  took  the  city  of 
Rouen,  and  fixed  their  head-quarters  there.  Charles  the  Simple  was 
desirous  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  peril,  by  composition  rather  than  by 
battle.  He  made  a  truce  with  the  Norman  prince ;  but  by  the  advice 
of  Richard  Duke  of  Burgundy  he  broke  it,  and  engaged  again  in  hos- 
tilities. Rollo  was  defeated  near  Chartres;  and  after  the  battle  the 
victors  surrounded  a  hill  to  which  he  had  retreated  with  the  remainder 
of  his  army.  But  at  the  dead  of  night,  the  Norman  prince  cut  his  way 
through  them,  and  his  army  being  greatly  reinforced  soon  took  the  of- 
fensive. 

Charles  was  now  obliged  to  resume  his  negotiations ;  he  suggested 
to  Rollo,  that  if  he  would  embrace  the  Christian  religion  and  become  a 
loyal  vassal,  he  was  willing  to  confer  upon  him  the  fertile  province 
hitherto  called  Neustria,  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Gisele  who  was 
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to  become  the  wife  of  Rollo,  although  she  was  only  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  and  he  fifty.  Rollo  accepted  these  favourable  terms,  adopted  the 
Christian  faith,  and  exchanged  his  name  for  that  of  Robert.  But  when 
the  new  duke  was  to  receive  the  investiture  of  Normandy,  Charles  re- 
quired him  to  kneel  to  his  liege  lord  and  kiss  his  foot.  "  My  knee  shall 
never  bend  to  mortal,"  said  the  haughty  Norman.  It  was  then  suggest- 
ed that  this  difficulty  might  be  surmounted  by  appointing  a  deputy  to 
kiss,  in  his  name,  the  foot  of  Charles.  Accordingly  the  duke  command- 
ed a  common  soldier  to  perform  the  ceremony  in  his  stead,  and  he  did 
it  so  rudely  that  it  is  said  he  overturned  the  king. 

Rollo  entered  upon  his  new  dominions,  and  governed  them  with  the 
strictest  justice ;  he  was  so  severe  in  the  execution  of  robbers,  that  at 
Jongth,  it  is  said,  rings  of  gold  were  exposed  publicly  without  incurring 
tiie  least  risk.  The  Norman  followers  of  Rollo  were  also  converted  to 
the  Christian  creed,  without  losing  any  part  of  their  dauntless  courage 
and  contempt  of  death.  The  state  of  Normandy  thus  established  was 
destined  a  century  afterwards  to  give  a  dynasty  of  kings  to  England. 

The  unfortunate  Charles  the  Simple  was  so  indolent  that  he  abandon- 
ed his  affairs  to  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  named  Haganon,  of  low  birth 
and  moderate  talents.  This  was  the  source  'of  various  rebellions. 
Charles  showed  himself  to  advantage  in  repressing  them ;  but  in  coun- 
cil he  was  as  rash  and  impolitic  as  ever.  His  reign  was  disturbed,  not 
only  by  the  invasion  of  bands  of  Normans,  but  by  that  of  Hungarians, 
or  Bulgarians,  a  people  descended  from  the  ancient  Huns.  Amidst 
these  disasters  he  entrusted  himself  to  the  power  of  Hebert  count  of 
Vermandois,  one  of  his  overgrown  vassals,  who,  after  a  show  of  great 
respect,  seized  upon  his  person  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of 
Peronne,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered. 

Rodolph  succeeded  Charles,  who,  as  regards  the  line  of  Charlemagne, 
may  be  termed  a  usurper,  for  he  was  not  descended  from  that  emperor. 
He  filled  the  throne  during  fourteen  years  of  perpetual  war  and  tumult 
(A.  D.  936),  which  his  talents  though  considerable  were  unequal  to 
subdue  effectually.  Charles  the  Simple  had  left  a  child  named  Louis, 
who,  upon  his  father's  death,  had  been  transported  to  England,  by  his 
mother  an  Englishwoman.  He  received  encouragement  to  return  and 
assume  the  throne  of  France,  and  became  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Louis  d'Outre-mer,  or  from  beyond  sea. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
LOUIS  IV.  D'OUTREMER,  AND  LOTHAIRE  II.  (936). 

Like  his  predecessors,  he  was  involved  in  the  quarrels  and  intrigues 
of  the  dukes  and  counts  whom  he  could  only  rule  by  the  policy  of  stir- 
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Normandy?    Who  was  Charles's  first  favourite  ?    Who  invaded  France  ?    What 
was  done  by  Hebert  ?    Who  succeeded  Charles  ?    What  followed  ? 
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ring  up  one  against  the  other.  Louis  was  called  from  the  scene  of  dis- 
sension by  death  (A.  D.  954),  occasioned  by  his  horse  falling  while  at 
full  speed  in  pursuit  of  a  Vv-olf. 

It  was  now  supposed  that  the  crown  would  be  seized  on  by  Hugo,  the 
duke  of  France,  called  the  Great,  who  had  been  one  of  the  potent  vas- 
sals and  opponents  of  Louis  d'Outremer.  This  Hugo  was  grandson  of 
Robert  the  first  and  son  of  Robert  II.  He  had  various  disputes  with 
Louis  the  Ultramarine,  and  it  v/as  expected  that  at  his  death  the  duke 
would  have  seized  on  the  crown ;  but  though  he  never  assumed  royalty 
himself,  he  was  destined  to  be  the  father  of  the  powerful  family  of 
Bourbon,  so  distinguisiied  in  past  :uges  for  their  power,  and  in  our  own 
for  their  misfortunes.  The  duke  Hugo  took  up  the  cause  of  Lothaire 
the  son  of  Louis,  a  boy  of  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  conducted  him 
to  Rheims,  where  he  directed  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  and 
afterwards  deported  himself  in  every  respect  as  a  dutiful  subject.  He 
defeated  the  count  of  Poitiers  in  a  decisive  battle^  and  gave  a  sharp  les- 
son of  submission  to  the  gTeat  vassals  who  might  be  disposed  to  rebel 
against  the  king.  In  the  subsequent  year  he  died,  leaving  behind  him 
four  sons.  The  eldest,  Hugo,  was  distinguished  from  his  father  by  the 
surname  of  Capet  (or  Caput);  but  whether  from  the  unusual  size  of  his 
head,  or  from  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  is  some- 
what uncertain.  The  brothers  of  Hugo  Capet,  were  Otho,  Eudes  and 
Henry,  who  v/ere  successively  dukes  of  Burgundy.  .  For  Hugo  himself, 
fate  reserved  a  fairer  diadem.  Lothaire  received  the  sons  into  favour, 
and  acknowledged  them  as  successors  in  the  fiefs  of  the  great  Hugo 
Capet.  But  he  embroiled  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  duke  Richard  of 
Normandy,  and  endeavoured  to  overreach  him  by  inviting  him  to  an 
interview.  Duke  Richard  set  out  on  his  journey  to  the  place  appointed. 
He  was  met  by  two  knights,  who  pitying  his  unsuspicious  loyalty,  gave 
him  indirect  notice  of  the  design  against  his  person.  Duke  Richard 
rewarded  the  knights,  bestowing  on  one  a  gold  chain  which  he  wore, 
and  on  the  other  his  sr/ord.  He  instantly  returned  to  Rouen  and  took 
up  arms  against  the  treacherous  king,  and  soon  brought  Lothaire  to 
request  a  peace,  which  was  made  accordingly. 

Another  war  broke  out  between  Lothaire,  King  of  France,  and  Otho, 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Lothaire  marched  with  such  rapidity  upon  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  (A.  D.  978)  that  he  had  nearly  made  the  emperor  prisoner, 
who  fled,  leaving  his  dinner  on  the  table.  Otho,  to  revenge  this  insult, 
invaded  France  with  sixty  thousand  men,  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Paris,  sending  word  to  Hugh  Capet,  count  of  the  City,  that  he  would 
cause  a  mass  to  be  sung  on  Montmartre  by  so  many  voices  that  the  count 
should  hear  the  sound  in  the  isle  of  Paris.  The  king  of  France  and 
Hugo  Capet  revenged  this  insult  by  a  rapid  movement  to  the  relief  of 
Paris,  and  defeated  the  Germans  with  very  great  slaughter.  But 
Jjothaire  lost  the  fruit  of  this  victory  by  acceding  to  a  peace  which  dis- 
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appointed  the  hopes  of  his  subjects,  and  especially  of  the  army  elated 
by  victory.  He  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  love  and 
affection  of  his  subjects,  by  raising  to  be  the  partner  of  his  throne  his 
son  Louis,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Faineant,  or  Foolish.  But  Lothaire 
died  at  Rheims  (A.  D.  987)  immediately  afterwards,  and  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison.  .  Louis  the  Faineant  Vv^ell  merited  his  name.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  Queen,  and  well-nigh  engaged  in  a  new  quarrel 
with  Germany,  and  before  he  had  reigned  fourteen  months,  he  died  under 
suspicion  of  poison.  This  weak  and  unhappy  prince  was  the  last  of  the 
Carlovingian  race,  which  had  occupied  the  throne  of  France  for  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  years. 


CHAPTER  IX, 
THE    CAPETS. 

HUGH  CAPET  (987). 

You  must  remember  that  since  the  institution  of  the  monarchy  of 
France  two  races  of  kings  had  existed.  The  long-haired  monarchs,  or 
kings  of  the  Merovingian  race,  were  the  first  dynasty.  The  Carlovin- 
gian race,  deriving  their  title  from  Charles  the  Great,  constituted  the 
second.  The  third  change  of  dynasty,  which  took  place  at  the  death 
of  Louis  le  Faineant,  may  be  attributed  to  the  following  causes. 

L  Under  neither  of  these  dynasties  was  the  right  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession well  defined  or  understood.  The  brother,  instead  of  the  son, 
often  succeeded  to  a  deceased  monarch ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
eyes  of  many  princes  were  fixed  on  the  same  tempting  object,  occasion- 
ing great  disputes,  v/hich  led  to  the  repeated  division  and  subdivision  of 
the  royal  dominions,  weakening  the  body  of  the  empire,  and  often  ter- 
minating in  civil  wars. 

IL  The  empire  of  Charlemagne  extended  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Elbe, 
and  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  to  the  borders  of  Hungary,  consisting 
of  many  nations,  differing  in  laws,  language,  and  manners,  whom 
chance  and  the  abilities  of  one  individual  had  united  for  a  time  under 
one  government ;  but  which  had  a  propensity  to  separate  so  soon  as  the 
great  mind  which  held  them  together  should  be  removed.  Hence  it 
was  not  long  before  the  kingdom  of  France  was  separated  from  that  of 
Italy,  and  from  the  empire  of  Germany. 

III.  The  grants  which  were  made  to  the  great  officers  of  state  impo- 
verished the  monarchs  of  France ;  so  that  during  the- reign  of  the  two 
or  three  last  of  the  Carlovingian  line,  almost  every  considerable  city 

~~~^"        ~ 7 ' 
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was  in  possession  of  some  duke,  count,  or  baron,  who  collected  revenue 
from  it,  excepting  only  Laon  and  Rheims. 

Hugo  Capet  had  long  been  esteemed  the  first  man  in  the  kingdom  in 
point  of  wealth,  the  second  probably  in  point  of  rank,  and  the  first  in 
actual  power.  He  was  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Aquitaine,  and  count  of 
Paris  and  Orleans. 

He  availed  himself  so  well  of  these  axlvantages,  that  on  the  death  of 
Louis  le  Faineant  (A.  D.  987)  he  assembled  the  states  of  the  kingdom, 
and  by  unanimous  consent  was  chosen  king  of  France.  V/ith  a  view  to 
secure  the  crown  in  his  own  family,  Hugo  Capet  proposed  to  associate 
his  son  Robert  in  the  same  dignity,  and  obtained  the  assent  of  the  States 
to  that  association ;  he  lived  simply  and  modestly  as  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  i  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  Carlovingian  heir  to  the  crown, 
attempted  to  vindicate  the  succession,  but  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
elected  monarch,  and  being  thrown  into  prison  at  Orleans,  was  detained 
there  till  his  death.  The  son  of  Charles  succeeded  him  in  the  Duchy 
of  Lorraine,  but  died  without  issue ;  and  thus  the  legitimate  succession 
of  the  renowned  Charlemagne  became  extinct  (A.  D.  991).  The  head 
of  the  new  race  of  kings  behaved  with  a  wisdom  and  steadiness  which 
tended  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  family  y'he  bent  his  mind  to  soothe 
all  discontents,  and  to  please  every  class  of  his  subjects.  He  saw  the 
danger  arising  fi*om  the  independent  state  of  the  turbulent  nobility,  but 
he  saw  also  that  the  evil  was  too  great  to  be  immediately  remedied. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  await  silently  the  time  when,  by  degrees, 
the  power  of  the  crown  should  rise  upon  their  ruins.  By  his  wisdom 
and  firmness  this  king  established  his  family  with  little  opposition,  and 
almost  without  bloodshed,  on  a  throne  to  which  he  had  no  hereditary 
right.  He  died  (A.  D.  996),  leaving  his  dominions  in  perfect  tranquil- 
lity, after  a  reign  of  eight  years. 


CHAPTER  X. 
ROBERT    I.    (996). 


Robert,  son  of  Hugo  Capet,  long  associated  with  his  father,  was  now 
sole  king.  He  followed  the  sagacious  and  prudent  measures  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  thereby  acquired  the  distinction  of  the  Wise.  For  securing 
the  succession,  he  caused  his  son  Hugh  to  join  in  the  government ;  but 
he  dying  without  issue,  Robert's  second  son  Henry  was  crowned  in  the 
same  manner  ten  years  after.  By  this  the  chance  of  an  alteration  in 
the  succession  was  much  diminished ;  since  the  successor  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  regal  power  before  the  death  of  his  predecessor. 

Robert  acquired  such  reputation  for  wisdom  and  justice,  that  the  em- 
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peror  of  Germany  having  sorae  dispute  with  the  count  of  Flanders,  both 
parties  agreed  to  refer  to  the  decision  of  the  king  of  France.  King 
Robert's  domestic  government  wsls  of  the  same  moderate  and  judicious 
character,  which  distinguished  his  foreign  politics.  He  used  his  royal 
power  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  His  private  charity  was  so  exten- 
sive, that  upwards  of  a  thousand  poor  persons  dined  at  his  expense  every 
day,  and  were  even  permitted  to  approach  his  person.  He  died,  uni- 
versally regretted,  in  10311 

Upon  the  death  of  Robert  I.,  the  succession  of  Henry,  his  eldest  son, 
was  disputed  by  his  younger  brother  Robert.  He  was  encouraged  by 
his  mother,  who  had  always  hated  Henry.  Robert  took  his  measures 
so  suddenly,  and  was  so  well  supported,  that  Henry,  with  a  retinue  of 
only  ten  or  eleven  persons,  saved  himself  from  captivity  by  flying  to  the 
country  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  He  was  received  in  the  strong 
castle  of  Fescamp,  and  the  duke  raised  all  his  forces  in  defence  of  his 
liege  lord,  against  the  traitorous  attempts  of  his  younger  brother.  He 
entered  France  with  his  forces,  and  ravaged  the  country  with  such  se- 
verity, that  he  obtained  the  nickname  of  Robert  le  Diable,  which  gave 
rise  to  several  fabulous  stories. 

The  two  armies  were  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a  decisive  conflict, 
when  Robert  thought  it  better  to  submit  to  his  elder  brother.  He  did 
so,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  duchy  of  Burgundy ;  after  which  the 
brothers  lived  in  harmony  together.  Henry  I.  did  not  lose  any  opportu- 
nity of  strengthening  his  throne ;  disturbances  arose  in  different  parts, 
and  many  forfeitures  of  fiefs  were  made  to  the  crown.  Neither  did 
Henry  I.  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  the  troubles  which  arose  in  Nor- 
mandy, although  he  owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  duke,  whose 
timely  aid  had,  as  we  have  seen,  replaced  him  on  the  throne.  Robert 
of  Normandy,  advancing  now  in  age,  began  to  think  of  making  amends 
for  those  violent  actions  which  had,  in  war,  procured  him  the  title  of 
Robert  le  Diable,  For  this  purpose  he  resolved  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  as  was  the  custom  of  that  superstitious  period.' 

Previous  to  his  departure  he  assembled  a  council  of  his  prelates  and 
high  vassals,  and  presented  to  the  assembly  a  son  of  his  own,  not  born 
in  lawful  wedlock,  but  the  child  of  a  woman  named  Arlotta.  {This  was 
the  famous  William,  afterwards  Conqueror  of  England. 

•  This  youth  was  of  so  fair  a  person,  and  such  promising  talents,  that 
his  father,  notwithstanding  his  illegitimacy,  desired  he  should  succeed 
him  as  his  heir  in  the  dukedom.  He  prevailed  on  the  states  of  Nor- 
majidy  to  recognize  him> Jie  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of 
Henry  of  France,  and  Alan  duke  of  Bretagne ;  and  then  set  off"  on  his 
pilgrimage,  from  which  he  never  returned. 

William  was  thus  early  exposed  to  misfortunes  and  dangers,  which 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  exercise  and  mature  those  qualities  which 
form  the  character  of  a  great  man.  His  feudal  vassals  took  advantage 
of  the  minority  of  the  sovereign,  to  raise  troops,  fortify  castles,  and  levy 

Of  Robert  ?  His  government  ?  His  charity  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  What  fol- 
lowed? How  did  the  civil  war  terminate?  Why  did  Robert  go  to  the  Holy 
Land  ?  Who  was  his  son  ?  To  what  did  hia  father  recommend  him?  What  was 
done  bv  his  vassals  ? 
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wars  at  their  own  pleasure.  King  Henry  availed  himself  of  these  trou- 
bles, invaded  the  Norman  frontiers,  burnt  the  town  of  Argenton,  and 
demolished  the  castle  of  Thilleres,  under  pretext  that  it  should  not  have 
been  fortified  without  his  consent.  William,  beset  with  dangers  on 
every  side,  thought  it  best  to  accommodate  these  quarrels  with  the  king 
of  France,  even  by  some  sacrifices,  and  thus  for  a  time  secured  the 
alliance  and  countenance  of  Henry  L 

When  the  duke  of  Normandy  had  extricated  himself  from  these 
struggles,  he  became  the  object  of  the  jealousy  and  displeasure  of  the 
French  king,  who  then  publicly  espoused  the  cause  of  j  William  of 
Arques,  count  of  Toulouse,  who  laid  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy, 
as  son  of  duke  Richard  II.,  and  therefore  right  heir  to  the  crown  on 
account  of  William's  illegitimacy.V  Henry  entered  Normandy  with  a 
strong  army  against  the  young  duke,  but  William  was  now  of  an  age  to 
display  his  wisdom  and  courage.  By  a  rapid  and  sudden  attack  near 
Mortemart,  (A.  D.  1054,)  he  beat  the  French  army  with  the  loss  of  ten 
thousand  men. 

This  and  other  reverses  induced  Henry  to  consent  to  a  peace.  After 
his  pacification  with  the  duke  of  Normandy^  Henry  turned  himself  to 
the  favourite  policy  of  the  House  of  Capet,  the  association  of  a  successor 
on  the  throne,  in  order  to  secure  stability  in  the  royal  succession.  Philip, 
the  eldest  of  Henry's  sons,  was  raised,  at  the  early  age  of  seven  years, 
to  share  the  throne  of  his  father,  who  died  in  the  same  year,  (A.  D. 
1060,)  leaving  his  son  under  the  guardianship  of  Baldv/in  of  Flanders, 
called,  from  his  worth  and  religion,  the  Pious.  It  was  in  the  early  part 
of  this  reign  that  William  duke  of  Normandy  made  his  successful  de- 
scent on  England,  which  he  conquered,  and  established  his  family  on 
the  throne. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
PHILIP  I.— CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND  (1060). 

William  of  Normandy,  though  an  illegitimate  son,  had  succeeded,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  dukedom  of  Normandy  as  the  inheritance  of  his 
iather ;  and  had  been  engaged  during  his  youth  in  so  many  disputes  and 
wars,  both  against  his  own  insurgent  nobility,  and  the  king  of  France, 
that  his  understanding  was  matured  and  his  authority  confirmed,  so  as 
to  give  him  confidence  to  embark  in  the  daring  expedition  against  Eng- 
land. For  this  purpose,  he  availed  himself  of  his  relation  to  Baldwin, 
called  the  Pious,  count  of  Flanders,  whose  daughter  he  had  married. 
Baldwin  was  regent  oi  France  during  the  minority  of  Philip  the  First, 
and,  through  him,  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  permitted  to  publish  pro- 
posals to  all  brave  warriors  who  wished  to  gain  honour  or  wealth,  to  join 
him  in  his  enterprise.  A  vast  number  from  difierent  parts  of  the  king- 
By  William?  By  William  of  Arques?  By  William  of  Normandy?  When  did 
Henry  die  ?    Who  was  Philip's  guardian  ?    Vv^hat  is  said  of  William  of  Normandy  ? 
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dom  hastened  to  join  an  expedition  seductive  to  the  imaginations  of  the 
age.  The  army  which  the  duke  assembled  for  his  daring-  enterprise 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand  horse,  and  ten  thousand  infantry.  These 
were  all  chosen  men.^To  transport  them,  William  constructed  or  as- 
sembled a  fleet  of  three  thousand  vessels ;  and  to  sanctify  his  undertaking, 
he  obtained  the  benediction  of  the  Pope.  While  this  cloud  was  gather- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  the  attention  of  Harold  of  England  was 
withdrawn  from  it,  by  a  danger  yet  more  imminent  His  brother  Fosti, 
after  an  attempt  at  insurrection  which  had  been  easily  subdued,  had 
fled  to  Harold  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway,  who,  with  a  large  army  and 
the  followers  of  the  insurgent  Fosti,  sailed  up  the  Humber  and  obtained 
possession  of  York.  Harold  instantly  marched  against  them.  When 
he  arrived  in  face  of  the  invaders,  be  endeavoured  to  arrange  the  dis- 
pute by  offering  terms  to  his  brother  Fosti.  "  But  if  1  accept  these  con- 
ditions," said  Fosti,  "  what  shall  be  the  compensation  of  the  king  of 
Norway,  my  ally  ]"  "  Seven  feet  of  English  land,"  answered  the  envoy ; 
"or,  as  Hardrada  is  a  giant,  perhaps  a  little  more."  The  English  and 
(Norwegiang  thus  broke  off  their  conference,  and  a  dreadful  battle  ensued 
at  Stamford  near  York  (A.  D.  1066) ;  the  armies  fought  with  incredible 
valour,  and  there  was  much  slaughter  on  both  sides;  but  Harold  of  Nor- 
way lost  his  life,  while  Harold  of  England,  though  enfeebled  by  the 
loss  of  many  of  his  best  troops,  remained  victorious.  But  he  was 
instantly  called  upon  to  meet  more  formidable  adversaries,  in  William 
and  his  army,  who  had  arrived  at  Pevensey.  Unhappily  for  Harold,  too 
little  respite  was  allowed  him  to  recruit  his  forces  after  so  bloody  an 
action.  Three  days  only  intervened  between  the  defeat  of  the  Norwe- 
gian and  the  arrival  of  William  on  the  English  coast. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  was  speedily  apprised  that  Harold  was  ap- 
proaching at  the  head  of  an  army  flushed  with  victory.  Both  princes 
met  on  the  fatal  and  memorable  field  of  Hastings.  The  battle  was  san- 
guinary, but  Harold  being  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow,  the  Saxons 
gave  way.  The  death  of  Harold  terminated  a  conflict,  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  as  well  as  the  most  important  in  the  annals  of  England.  Thus 
the  immediate  success  of  William's  expedition  was  insured ;  for  by  sub- 
mission or  force,  the  conqueror  annexed  to  his  dominions  the  whole  king- 
dom of  England ;  and  though  vexed  by  frequent  rebellions  among  his 
new  subjects,  and  even  among  the  Normans  themselves,  disappointed 
with  the  share  of  spoil  assigned  to  them,  he  held  with  a  firm  grasp,  the 
advantages  which  he  had  gained  by  his  wisdom  and  courage. 

(The  system  of  feudal  law  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  con- 
quest, and  the  Norman  knights  and  nobles  received  grants  of  the  richest 
manors  and  baronies  of  the  crown,  to  be  held  of  the  king  by  military 
service.  Laws  peculiarly  vexatious  to  the  lower  orders  of  English  were 
introduced,  instead  of  the  mild  government  exercised  by  the  native 
Saxon  monarchs.  The  harassed  natives  were  easily  driven  into  rebel- 
lion, which  answered  so  far  the  purpose  of  the  conqueror,  as  it  gave  him 

What  was  the  number  of  his  army  ?  His  fleet  ?  Whom  did  he  defeat  before 
William's  arrival?  When?  Where  did  Harold  and  William  meef«  When? 
Which  fell?  What  was  the  consequence?  What  system  did  William  introduce 
mto  England  I    What  made  the  natives  rebel  ? 
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a  pretext  for  new  confiscations  by  which  he  enriched  his  followers.  In 
a  word,  the  whole  kingdom  was  divided  between  the  Normans,  who  were 
the  lords  and  gentry,  and  the  Saxons,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  be- 
ca.me  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Philip  I.  of  France  was  not  a  little 
mortified  to  find  that  by  this  fortunate  attempt  against  England,  his  vas- 
sal the  duke  of  Normandy  had  become  king  of  a  realm  as  important  as 
his  own,  and  which  was  governed  by  the  conqueror  with  more  absolute 
Bway  than  France  itself  by  the  descendant  of  Capet.  Pliilip  was  deter- 
mined therefore  to  shake  this  new  empire.  He  not  only  entered  into  a 
war  with  the  new  king  of  England,  but  intrigued  with  his  eldest  son 
Robert,  whom  he  encouraged  to  rebel  against  his  father  William.  The 
pretext  for  the  French  hostilities  and  the  unnatural  conduct  of  the  son, 
was,  that  when  ¥/illiam  undertook  his  English  conquest,  he  engaged, 
in  case  of  his  being  successful,  to  resign  to  his  son  his  iVorman  dominions. 
It  is  probable  that  if  such  a  promise  was  made,  it  was  given  only  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  French  court,  that  William  by  succeeding  in  his 
expedition  would  become  too  powerful  a  vassal ;  but  it  had  become  im- 
possible for  him  to  yield  up  Normandy,  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
losing  England  also,  since  it  was  only  in  his  power  to  defeat  the  insur- 
rections of  the  English  by  the  aid  of  the  soldiery  which  he  drew  from 
his  native  dominions. 

Under  the  pretence  that  William  had  failed  in  his  promise,  his  son 
Robert,  a  rash  young  man,  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  held  out 
against  him,  in  the  small  fortified  place  of  Gerberoi^  a  station  very  con- 
venient for  the  annoyance  of  Normandy,  and  where  Philip  placed  his 
young  ally  for  that  very  purpose. 

William,  incensed  at  the  rebellious  conduct  of  his  son,  hastened  to 
lay  siege  to  the  place  of  his  retreat.  The  garrison  made  a  sortie,  headed 
by  prince  Robert  in  person.  This  leader,  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  his 
time,  singled  out  for  his  antagonist,  a  knight  who  appeared  in  front  of 
the  besiegers  in  armour,  and  having  his  face  covered  by  the  vizor  of  his 
helmet.  The  onset  of  the  young  and  fiery  prince  bore  down  his  an- 
tagonist, horse  and  man ;  and  Robert  placing  his  lance  to  the  throat  of 
the  dismounted  cavalier,  would  have  taken  his  life,  had  he  not  recog- 
nised, by  the  accents  in  which  the  answer  was  returned,  that  it  was  his 
owii  lather. 

Shocked  at  this  discovery,  he  flung  himself  from  his  own  horse,  and 
assisting  his  father  to  rise,  held  the  stirrup  to  him  till  he  mounted  in  his 
stead. 

But  notwithstanding  an  incident  so  affecting,  a  reconciliation  between 
the  father  and  son  was  not  perfected.  Robert  still  expected  that  his 
father  would  resign  to  him  som.e  part  of  the  Norman  territoiies ;  but  he 
conthiued  to  expect  in  vain.  The  conqueror  answered  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  throw  off  his  clothes  before  he  went  to  bed,  or  part  with  his 
dominions  before  his  death. — An  open  war  which  ensued  with  France 
cost  William  his  life.  He  caught  a  fever  by  directing  in  pei-son  the 
conflagration  of  the  town  of  Mantes  (A.  D.  1087).     He  did  all  in  his 

What '^as  the  consequence?  What  was  done  by  Philip?  Who  joined  him? 
Where  was  he  stationed  ?  What  passed  between  the  father  and  son  ?  When  did 
WilUam  die  ? 
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power  to  punish  his  son  Robert  for  his  undutiful  conduct,  by  bequeathing 
the  crown  of  England  to  his  second  son  William,  called  Rufus  or  the 
Red.  But  although  incensed  against  his  eldest  son,  the  Conqueror  left 
him  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  because  he  doubted 
whether  the  people  would  submit  to  any  other  prince  than  (Robert  whom 
they  loved.  During  these  transactions  Philip  I.  of  France  was  engaged 
in  petty  wars,  by  means  of  which,  while  affecting  to  mediate  between 
his  dissatisfied  peers,  he  contrived  to  weaken  the  contending  parties, 
and  to  strengthen  the  crown  at  their  expense. 

At  length,  the  king  saw  fit  in  some  degree  to  appease  these  disturb- 
ances, by  associating  in  the  ofhce  and  authority  of  monarch  of  France, 
FXguis,  his  son  by  his  queen,  and  by  his  activity  and  judicious  exertions 
Tranquillity  was  in  some  measure  restored.  This  active  prince  repaired 
the  neglect  of  his  father,  and  marched  with  rapidity  against  the  vassals 
of  the  crown,  who  were  perpetually  in  insurrection,  and  thus  gradually 
acquired  general  respect  and  popularity.  Bertrade,  the  king's  mistress, 
Vv^as  the  only  person  to  whom  the  young  prince's  conduct  was  unaccept- 
able. She  exerted  her  influence  ovet  her  royal  lover,  against  his  son, 
on  whose  exertions,  rather  than  his  own,  the  safe  government  of  the 
kingdom  depended.  When  Louis  learned  his  father's  prejudice  against 
him,  he  withdrew  for  a  while  to  the  court  of  England,  and  Philip  was 
induced  to  write  a  letter  to  the  king  of  that  country,  instigating  him  to 
murder  or  imprison  the  young  prince.  The  advice  was  rejected  with 
disdain  by  the  king  of  England,  who  dismissed  his  guest  safe  and 
honourably.  The  dangers  of  Louis  increased  on  his  return  to  France, 
for  poison  was  administered  to  him  by  his  father's  concubine,  which  had 
so  much  effect  on  his  constitution  that  though  he  recovered  his  health, 
his  complexion  remained  ever  afterwards  a  deadly  pale.  This  new 
injury  well-nigh  provoked  Louis  to  break  entirely  with  his  ft,ther,  but 
Philip  aware  of  the  danger  caused  his  mistress,  Bertrade,  to  make  the 
most  humble  submissions  to  the  prince.  Philip  died  (A.  D.  1108)  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  leaving  his  son  Louis,  with  diminished  resources,  to 
struggle  against  the  evils  which  his  father's  imprudent  government  had 
brought  upon  the  country.  In  this  age  of  wonderful  events,  the  atten- 
tion of  all  men  was  attracted  by  the  Crusades,  a  war  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter, by  the  Christians  against  the  Asiatics.  The  origin  of  these 
extraordinary  wars  arose,  as  great  events  often  do,  from  the  efforts  of  a 
single  individual.  I  will  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  them.  While 
Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  remained  a  part  of  the  Grecian  empire, 
the  approach  of  the  European  pilgrims  to  the  holy  places,  was  facilitated 
by  the  Christian  governors  of  the  provinces  where  they  lay.  Their 
churches  were  enriched  by  gifts,  and  became  the  resort  of  many  per 
sons  of  consequence,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Christendom,  to  wor- 
ship at  their  shrines. 

Even  when  the  Holy  Land  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens,  that 
people  felt  their  own  interest  in  permitting  (under  payment  of  a  certain 

Who  succeeded  him  in  England  ?  Who  in  Normandy  ?  How  did  Philip 
strengthen  the  crown  ?  Who  was  associated  with  him  in  the  government  ?  Who 
was  Louis's  enemy  ?  Who  was  his  friend  ?  When  did  Philip  die  ?  Who  suc- 
ceeded him?    What  is  said  of  the  Crusades  ?    Of  Palestine? 
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tax)  the  concourse  of  European  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  and  other 
places. 

The  Mahometan  possessors  of  Palestine  therefore  made  the  access 
tolerably  easy,  as  long-  as  the  pilgrims  were  not  unwilling  to  pay  the 
tolls.  Thus  "the  Califs  or  successors  of  Mahomet,  derived  a  certa,in  im- 
portance from  being  masters  of  Jerusalem ;  and  liaroun  Alraschid,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  those  princes,  to  conciliate  Charlemagne,  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse,  sent  him  the  keys  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

But  when  the  Turks  became  masters  of  Jerusalem  the  treatment  of 
the  Christians  was  in  every  respect  different.  They  preferred  the  plea- 
sure of  insulting  and  maltreating  them,  and  not  only  harassed  them  by 
exorbitant  contributions,  but  often  added  personal  ill  usage.  These 
evils  at  length  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  spirit  of  one  single 
man  that,  like  fire  alighting  among  materials  highly  combustible,  the 
flame  spread  throughout  all  Europe.  This  person  was  Peter  called 
THE  Hermit.  He  had  himself  been  a  pilgrim  in  Palestine,  and  could 
bear  testimony  as  an  eye-witness  to  the  atrocities  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christians.  He  repaired  from  court  to  court,  from 
castle  to  castle,  from  city  to  city,  setting  forth  the  shame  done  to  Chris- 
tendom, in  leaving  the  holiest  places  connected  with  her  religion,  in 
possession  of  a  barbarous  foe.  He  appealed  to  the  religion  of  one  sove- 
reign, to  the  fears  of  another,  and  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry  possessed  by 
them  all. 

Urban  II.,  then  Pope,  saw  the  importance  of  uniting  the  European 
nations  in  a  task  so  honourable  to  religion,  and  so  likely  to  give  import- 
ance to  the  Roman  See.  The  pontiff  himself  set  forth  the  advantage 
and  necessity  of  laying  all  worldly  tasks  aside,  until  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
should  be*  free  from  the  heathen  usurpers.  To  all,  however  criminal, 
who  should  lend  aid  to  this  holy  warfare.  Urban  promised  a  full  remis- 
sion of  their  sins  here,  and  an  indubitable  portion  of  the  joys  of  heaven 
hereafter. 

Thousands  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  as  they  ima- 
gined, and  to  the  recovery  of  Palestine,  with  its  shrines  from  the  hands 
of  the  Turks.  Each,  to  mark  his  devotion  to  this  holy  undertaking,  put 
the  form  of  a  cross  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  cloak  of  a  different  colour 
from  that  of  the  garment  itself.  The  undertaking  was  thence  called  a 
crusade,  and  those  who  joined  in  its  ranks  were  termed  crusaders.  The 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  circulated  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  the  utmost  interest  and  applause.  The  num- 
ber which  assumed  the  cross  amounted  probably  to  half  a  million  of  indi- 
viduals. A  very  great  proportion  of  this  multitude  were  ignorant  men, 
totally  unaccustomed  to  warfare.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  low 
rank  from  which  these  men  were  gathered  when  we  see,  that  although 
the  strength  of  every  army  at  that  time  consisted  in  cavalry,  this  mis- 
cellaneous gathering,  though  composed  of  many  thousand  infantry,  con- 
tained only  eight  horsemen.     This  tumultuous  rabble  did  not  wait  for 

Of  the  Saracens  ?  The  Califs  ?  Haroun  Alraschid  ?  The  Turks  ?  Peter  the 
Hermit?  Urban  II.  ?  What  sign  did  the  Crusaders  wear  ?  How  numerous  were 
they?    Who  headed  ihera? 
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the  great  princes  who  had  engaged  in  the  expedition,  but  resolved  to  set 
out  on  the  journey  by  themselves.  To  insure  divine  protection,  they 
placed  Peter  the  Hermit  at  their  head. 

The  leading  squadrons  were  followed  by  immense  bands,  composed 
of  similar  materials,  and  they  traversed  Germany  in  separate  bodies, 
committing  in  the  progress,  unheard-of  disorders,  and  at  length  reach- 
ed Hungary,  then  inhabited  by  the  remains  of  the  Huns  and  Bulga- 
rians. These  fierce  people,  though  professing  the  Christian  faith,  find- 
ing that  the  military  pilgrims  spoiled  their  villages  and  seized  their 
provisions,  took  arms  against  them,  and  destroyed  so  many  of  the  cru- 
saders, that  only  about  one  third  of  the  original  host  of  the  Hermit 
Peter,  escaped  into  the  Greek  territories. 

Here  the  Emperor  Alexius  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  them  to  wait 
for  reinforcements  from  Europe,  but  their  enthusiasm  induced  them  to 
rush  on  to  their  own  destruction.  They  entered  Asia  Minor,  and  Soli- 
man,  the  Sultan  of  Antioch,  decoyed  them  into  the  plains  of  Nice, 
where  they  fell  beneath  the  arrows  of  the  Turks,  and  by  the  diseases 
of  the  climate.  Thusvthree  hundred  thousand  champions  of  the  Cross 
lost  their  lives,  before  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Europe,  who  had  taken 
the  same  vows,  had  been  able  to  accomplish  their  preparations.  There 
remained  however  behind,  a  well  disciplined  host,  selected  from  the 
four  principal  nations  of  Europe. 

The  French  took  the  Cross  with  all  the  eagerness  of  their  national 
character,  and  sent  as  many  adventurers  as  all  Europe  besides.  Philip 
their  king,  immersed  in  pleasures  and  unable  to  separate  himself  from 
his  favourite  Bertrade,  evaded  taking  the  engagement.  Their  best  sol- 
diers followed  the  steps  of/HuGO  (called  the  Great,  brother  to  Philip), 
and  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  called  duke  of  Brabant,  who  was  afterwards 
chosen  chief  of  the  crusade;  The  noblemen  of  Germany  did  not  take 
arms  in  the  same  proportion  as  other  countries ;  they  termed  them  fools, 
for  going  on  so  idle  an  expedition.  England  sent  many  barons,  who 
arrayed  themselves  under  Robert,  called  Curt-hose,  or  short-hose,  the 
eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whom  he  had  succeeded  as  duke 
of  Normandy. 

Such  was  the  composition  of  the  first  crusade,  a  formidable  arma- 
ment, whose  numbers  were  almost  incalculable.  They  adopted  differ- 
ent roads  for  the  more  easy  collecting  of  forage  and  provisions.  Hugo, 
brother  to  the  king  of  France,  was  defeated,  and  made  prisoner  on  the 
road  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  sent  to  Constantinople ;  the  other  divisions 
of  the  Crusading  army  arrived  safely  under  the  walls  of  that  city, 

Alexius,  then  emperor  of  Greece,  had  expected  that  the  auxiliary 
forces  would  extend  to  no  more  than  a  moderate  body  of  men-at-arms ; 
instead  of  which,  he  now  saw  himself  begirt  by  armed  legions  from 
every  corner  of  Europe.  He  at  first  refused  to  let  so  great  a  body  of 
armed  men  pass  into  his  Asiatic  dominions,  even  to  attack  his  enemies 
the  Turks ;  nor  did  he  grant  the  crusaders  a  free  passage  over  the  Bos- 

Where  were  they  opposed  ?  Why  ?  What  ensued  ?  How  many  of  the  Cru- 
saders were  slain  and  died  in  Asia  Minor?  Who  were  the  French  leaders? 
The  English  ?  Did  the  Germans  send  any  men  ?  What  befel  Hugo  ?  What  was 
required  of  the  Crusaders  by  Alexius  ? 
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phorus  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  until  they  would  consent  to 
take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  the  other  lead- 
ers of  the  crusade,  consented,  rather  than  multiply  the  difficulties  of 
their  situation ;  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  numerous  and  haughty 
chiefs  were  induced  to  take  the  oath.  After  much  time  wasted,  and 
many  promises,  made  and  broken  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  respect- 
ing- supplies  of  provisions,  wines,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  army ; 
'the  first  crusade  transported  by  the  Greek  shipping  to  the  shores  of 
Asia,  began  seriously  to  enter  upon  their  holy  warfare^ 

They  experienced  numerous  obstacles,  and,  in  the  various  battles 
they  were  obliged  to  fight,  lost  great  numbers  of  their  men,  but  at 
length  the  remains  of  this  mighty  crusade  advanced  on  Palestine  (A.  D. 
1099),  and  besieged  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  so  long  the  object  of 
their  vows,  hopes,  and  wishes.  The  place,  naturally  strong,  was  de- 
fended by  thick  walls  and  bulwarks  as  well  as  by  rocks,  and  eminences. 
The  Crusaders  who  remained  fit  for  service,  out  of  a  host,  which  num- 
bered its  warriors  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  did  not  amount  to  forty 
thousand  men.  'Aladin,  lieutenant  of  the  Egyptian  Calif,  commanded 
an  equal  number  of  defenders.  The  Christians  had  therefore  a  difficult 
task  before  them,  especially  as  they  were  in  want  of  water,  tents,  and 
military  engines.  They  at  first  attempted  to  take  the  city  by  main 
force,  and  made  a  general  assault  on  the  walls;  but  they  were  beaten 
ofi"  with  loss  and  dishonour.  The  siege  was  however  pressed  with 
vigour ;  the  chiefs  endured  their  losses  with  firmness,  and  their  experi- 
ence found  supplies  for  their  wants.  Two  wooden  turrets,  constructed 
upon  wheels,  were  formed  by  some  Genoese  workmen  to  be  advanced 
to  the  wall ;  the  first,  under  the  command  of  Raymond,  count  of  Tou- 
louse, was  set  on  fire,  and  consumed  by  the  besieged.  The  second, 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  was  with 
better  fortune  rolled  up  to  the  walls,  where,  as  it  overlooked  the  para- 
pet, the  arrows  from  the  archers  within  it,  cleared  the  ramparts  of  the 
defenders.  A  draw-bridge  then  dropt  between  the  tower  and  the  wall 
— the  attacking  army  poured  over  it,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
city, 

<An  indiscriminate  massacre  comnienced,  in  which  many  thousand 
Mahometans  were  slain.  When  this  pitiless  slaughter  (which  lasted 
three  days)  was  over,  the  victors,  with  a  devotion  strangely  contrasted 
with  their  late  cruelty,  joined  in  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, where  loud  hymns  of  praise,  and  devout  tears  of  penitence, 
were  enthusiastically  poured  forth  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  Heaven, 
by  the  very  men  whose  hands  were  red  with  the  blood  spilt  in  an  unpro- 
voked massacre. 

f Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  foremost  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  city, 
was  now  declared  king ;  he  would  however  only  accept  the  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  modestly  assumed  a  crown  of  thorns 
instead  of  gold. 

In  about  a  fortnight,  the  prince  was  called  upon  to  defend  his  newly 

What  befel  the  crusaders  in  Asia  Minor?  When  did  they  besiege  Jerusalem? 
What  was  their  force  ?  Describe  the  siege.  What  followed  the  capture  of  the 
city?     What  was  done  by  Godfrey  ? 
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conquered  metropolis  against  the  Calif  of  Egypt,  who  was  advancing  in 
person  to  revenge  its  capture.  They  met  in  the  valley  of  Ascalon, 
where  the  Egyptians  were  totally  defeated.  In  this  manner  was  esta- 
blished the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  endured  about  a  century  after 
its  establishment,  till  its  destruction  by  Saladin  in  1187.  During  that 
period  that  state  underwent  so  many  civil  convulsions  as  rendered  it 
unfit  to  defend  itself  against  the  Mahometans,  who  were  perpetually 
bent  upon  recovering  a  territory  which  they  considered  as  their  own. 
Various  attempts  were  however  made  to  support  the  Christians  in  their 
defence.  One  was  by  the  erection  of  two  great  societies,  or  communi- 
ties of  kniglits,  who  took  upon  them  a  vow  of  celibacy,  of  poverty,  and 
of  obedience  to  their  spiritual  superiors :  but  were  in  other  respects,  sol- 
diers sworn  to  defend  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  against  the  Pagans. 
This  order  of  military  monks  did  great  service  in  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Land.  But  when  these  Templars,  as  they  were  called,  became 
wealthy  and  powerful,  their  manners  became  corrupted  and  dissolute  ; 
they  were  accused  of  meditating  enterprises  dangerous  to  Christian 
monarchs,  and  to  Christianity  in  general ;  so  that  the  order  of  Templars 
was  suppressed;  about  the  year  1312,  two  hundred  years  after  it  had 
been  erected.  The  other  association  was  called  the  Knights  Hospital- 
lers of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  whose  first  vow  was  providing  hospitality 
for  pilgrims ;  though,  like  the  Templars,  they  chiefly  devoted  themselves 
to  military  exploitsj  Besides  the  support  of  these  two  warlike  fraterni- 
ties formed  for  the  preservation  of  the  Holy  Land,  other  crusades  were 
formed  from  time  to  time.  These  will  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
our  story.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  first 
crusade  by  mentioning  the  death  of  its  hero,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (A.  D. 
kllOO),  whose  virtues  and  talents  had  succeeded  in  giving  a  temporary 
appearance  of  strength  and  consistency  to  the  dominions  conquered  by 
his  valour.     Philip  died  in  1108,  leaving  on  the  throne  Loujs  le  Gros. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
LOUIS  VI.  AND  LOUIS  VII.  (1108). 


While  the  princes  and  barons  of  the  first  crusade  were  establishing, 
in  Palestine,  the  little  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  various  alterations  took 
place  in  Europe,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  absentees  were  materially 
afiected.  No  one  suffered  more  than  Robert  duke  of  Normandy.  To 
furnish  himself  for  the  crusade,  he  had  pawned  the  duchy  of  Normandy, 
to  his  brother  William  Rufus,  for  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  while  he 
was  employed  in  the  East,  William  was  privately  engaged  in  rendering 
permanent  the  temporary  interest  which  the  mortgage  gave  him  of  the 

Who  attacked  him  ?  Where  was  the  Calif  defeated  ?  How  long  was  Jerusalem 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  ?  What  orders  of  knighthood  were  established  ? 
When  were  the  Templars  suppressed  ?  What  was  the  first  vow  of  the  Hospital- 
iers  ?    When  did  Godfrey  die  ?    How  did  William  Rufus  injure  Robert  ? 
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dachy ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  would  not  easily  renounce 
the  right  he  had  acquired  over  it.'  But  the  death  of  William  Rufus,  in- 
troduced a  third  son  of  the  conqueror.  This  was  Henry  the  youngest, 
whom  his  brothers,  both  Robei't  and  William,  had  treated  with  conside- 
rable severity  after  their  father's  death,  and  ha,a  refused  him  every 
appanage  becoming  his  rank;  Civil  wa.r  ensued  among  them,  and  Henry 
began  to  acquire  partisans  even  in  his  brother's  dukedom.  But  the  sud- 
den return  of  Robert  recalled  to  their  allegiance  the  Vv^avering  faith  of 
his  vassals. 

A  short  truce  did  not  preventHhe  brothers  engaging  in  a  war ^')  which 
was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Tenchebraie,  in  Normandy,  in  which  duke 
Robert  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.  He  was  thrown  into  perpetual 
imprisonment,  but  allowed  in  his  captivity  all  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
etc.  He  was  a  prince  of  the  most  undaunted  courage,  and  had  done 
many  famous  things  at  the  sieges  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  but  he  v^^as 
unfit  to  govern. 

The  kingdom  of  England  a,nd  tlie  dukedom  of  Normandy  being  now 
united  in  the  person  of  Henry,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  king  of 
France.  There  were,  on  that  account,  several  wars  between  Henry  of 
England  and',  Louis,  who  had  acquired  the  surname  of  Gross,  from  his 
size.  The  midst  formidable  war  Vv'hich  the  latter  monarch  incited  against 
the  king  of  England,  had  for  its  pretext,  the  interest  of  the  youth,  Wil- 
liam Clito.  |This  was  the  only  son  of  the  captive  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  whose  behalf  the  king  of  France  not  only  took  arms  himselfj 
but  instigated  several  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  to  do  the  samCj^ 
A  great  number  of  the  barons  and  knights  of  Normandy  were  privately 
enlisted  in  the  design  of  placing  the  ducal  coronet  upon  the  head  of  this 
deserving  son.  \Henry  passed  over  to  Normandy  to  defend  his  duchy 
against  his  nepTiew,  and  took  with  him  a  gallant  army  of  English,  as 
well  as  Normans.  Louis  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
of  young  William,  also  known  by  tlie  name  of  Lokgswoud  from,  tlie 
weapon  v/hich  he  wielded,  advanced  towards  Rouen,  and  found  himself 
unexpectedly  in  front  of  the  English.) 

Young  Longsvv^ord  charged  the  van  of  the  English  army  so  fiercely, 
as  to  throw  them  into  disorder.  But  Henry  advanced  with  his  house- 
hold troops  and  restored  the  engagement.  iThe  king  of  France  lost  his 
horse  and  his  standarc^  Henry  restored  the  steed  to  its  royal  owner, 
but  kept  tlie  banner'as  an  honourable  trophy.  This  courtesy  led  to  a 
peace  highly  honourable  to  the  king  of  England. 

Louis  of  France,  at  this  peace,  conceded  a  point  of  great  consequence 
to  the  king  of  England.  Henry  had  refused  to  pay  homage  for  Nor- 
mandy, as  had  been  the  custom,  remarking  that  such  rendering  of  hom- 
age was  unworthy  of  a  royal  person.  Louis  now  finding  the  war  turn 
against  him,  reluctantly  consented  that  William,  the  only  son  of  Henry, 
should  be  invested  with  the  fief  of  Normandy,  and  do  homage  for  the' 
same,  although  aware  doubtless,  that  Llenry  would  retain  all  the  pov/er 

Wlio  attacked  William  ?  What  happened  on  Robert's  return  ?  What  w^re  his 
fate  and  character?  Who  now  attacked  Henry?  What  is  said  of  William  Clito  ? 
Of  ihe  btiroiis  and  kni^hJs  of  Normandy?  Of  the  batde?  Its  result?  Who  was 
made  duke  of  Normand-;'- '.     With  vvhat'condition  { 
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and  wealth  of  the  duchy.  But  the  young  prince iWilliam  perished  at 
sea,  and  thus  the  plan  of  accommodation  fell  to  the  ground.,  _  The  king- 
of  France,  as  Henry  was  now  without  a  son,  renewed  his  intrigues  with 
William  Clito.y  He  caused  this  young  prince  to  be  m.arried  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  count  of  Anjou,  with  whom  he  received  in  dowry,  the  county 
of  Maine.  Established  thus,  in  a  powerful  seigniory  near  the  frontiers 
of  Normandy,  William  Clito  found  it  easy  to  form,  once  more,  a  great 
confederacy  against  Henry,  among  the  nobles  of  that  dukedom.  ^' The 
king  of  England  however  obtained  a  complete  and  easy  victory  over  the 
insurgent  nobles.  Triumphant  in  Normandy,-Henry  now  sought  revenge 
on  the  king  of  France,  and  used  for  this  purpose  the  assistance  of  Henry 
v.,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  whom  Matilda,  the  monarch  of  England's 
only  remaining  child,  had  been  for  some  years  married.  He  assembled 
an  army  from  the  German  states,  and  threatened  to  enter  France.  But 
the  invasion  of  France  by  a  German  army  was  not  viewed  with  indif- 
ference by  the  great  vassals  of  the  former  country.  Even  the  barons 
who  had  private  quarrels  with  their  monarch  Louis,  or  private  confede- 
racies with  Henry  of  England,  joined  the  former  upon  this  occasion, 
and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  assembling  an  army  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men^ 

To  gife  them  additional  ardour,  it  is  said,  that  for  the  first  time,  the 
Oriflamme,  or  Great  Standard  of  France,  was  displayed.  This  was  a 
flag  of  crimson  attached  to  a  gilded  lance,  from  which  it  drew  its  name, 
which  implies  a  golden  flame.  The  emperor  Henry  unprepared  to 
encounter  such  an  army,  retired  before  the  Oriflamme,  and  the  immense 
body  of  men  assembled  round  it.  He  died  soon  after  this,  and  Henry 
of  England  recalled  to  his  own  court  the  widowed  empress  Matilda,  his 
daughter,  and  formed  the  bold  plan  of  appointing  her  the  heiress  of  his 
dominions  as  the  sole  successor  of  his  blood.  The  feudal  custom  seemed 
to  exclude  the  empress  Matilda  from  succeeding  her  father  in  the  duke- 
dom of  Normandy ;  and  in  England  the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  a 
woman  was  yet  unheard  of  Henry  however  induced  the  parliament 
to  agree  to  his  daughter's  succession. 

Amidst  ceaseless,  though  petty  wars,  and  frequent  negotiations,  Louis 
VI.,  now  becoming  aged,  and  his  corpulence  which  had  procured  him 
the  surname  of  the  Gross,  increasing,  he  endeavoured,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  house  of  Capet,  to  supply  his  own  deficiencies  by  associ- 
ating (A.  D.  1129)  with  him  on  the  throne,  his  eldest  son  Louis,  a  youth 
of  great  hopes ;  but  his  father  did  not  long  enjoy  his  assistance  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  grown  too  weighty  for  his  ov/n  management. 
Riding  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  not  many  months  after  his  coronation,  a 
black  pig  ran  between  his  horse's  feet,  caused  the  young  king  a  severe 
fall  (A.  D,  1131),  and  he  did  not  survive  many  days. 

Deprived  of  his  eldest  son,  the  king  raised  to  the  throne  his  second 
son"  called  Louis  le  Jeunb,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father. 
After  a  short  time,  the  old  king  finding  his  health  decline  surrendered 

What  befel  him  ?  Who  now  made  war  in  Normandy  ?  What  was  the  result? 
What  attacked  Louis  ?  Who  aided  Henry?  How  many  men  had  Louis?  What 
is  said  of  the  Oriflamme ?  Of  the  emperor  Henry?  Of  Matilda?  What  misfor- 
tune befel  Louis  in  1131  ?    What  is  said  of  Louis  le  Jeune  ? 
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his  power  altogether  to  his  son.  When  he  delivered  his  signet  to  him 
he  said,  "  Take  this  symbol  of  my  sovereign  power  ;  hut  never  forget 
it  is  only  a  public  trust  for  the  exercise  of  which  you  will  hereafter  be 
called  to  the  strictest  account  before  the  King  of  kings.''''  After  this 
he  never  again  assumed  the  ornaments  of  royalty.  Yet  he  lived  to 
witness  an  event  of  the  deepest  interest  in  his  family.. 

This  was  the  marriage  of  his  son  Louis  with  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
William  X.  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Guienne.  On  her  marriage  with 
Louis  VIL,  she  was  crowned  queen  of  France,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Louis  LE  Gros  died  (A.  D.  1137). 

The  reign  of  Louis  the  Young,  as  he  was  called,  being  eighteen 
years  old,  commenced  with  violent  commotions  among  the  nobility  and 
great  vassals  of  the  crown.  These  dignitaries  thought  the  minority  of 
the  prince  a  convenient  time  to  recover  a  part  of  their  power.  Thi- 
bault,  earl  of  Champagne,  one  of  the  most  artful  intriguers,  and  turbu- 
lent agitators  of  the  period,  engaged  himself  in  forming  conspiracies 
among  the  nobility,  for  diminishing  the  authority  of  the  crown.  En- 
raged at  the  intrigues  of  this  factious  nobleman,  the  king  ravaged  his 
county  of  Champagne  with  unrelenting  severity.  The  town  of  Vitry 
was  taken  by  assault;  and  the  cathedral,  containing  thirteen  hundred 
persons,  who  had  fled  thither  as  to  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  was  de- 
livered to  the  flames,  and  all  who  were  within  it  perished. 

^h\s  cruel  deed  was  scarcely  done  but  it  was  repented  ;  and  besides 
the  massacre  and  conflagration,  Louis  conceived  that  he  had  other  sins 
to  atone  for.  The  conviction  that  he  had  committed  a  great  and  most 
inhuman  crime  distracted  the  mind  of  the  young  prince. ,  He  opened 
his  conscience  to  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux  (afterwards  saint  Ber- 
nard):  this  churchman,  availing  himself  of  the  remorse  which  agitated 
the  king's  heart,  took  the  opportunity  to  persuade  him,  that  the  best  and 
only  atonement,  would  be  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  undertaken  with 
a  force  strong  enough  to  restore  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

Upon  the  earnest  exhortation  of  saint  Bernard,  Louis  le  Jeune  was 
induced  to  assume  the  cross,  and  determine  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land,  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  kingdom.  At  a  great  par- 
liament or  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  French  nation,  which 
was,  on  account  of  the  number  who  attended  it,  held  in  the  open  air, 
Louis  took  from  the  hands  of  Bernard  a  cross  which  had  been  conse- 
crated at  Rome  for  his  particular  use,  and  many  of  the  great  vassals 
followed  the  example  of  their  sovereign.  The  gentry  and  nobility  took 
arms  in  emulation  of  each  other;  and  those  who  assumed  the  cross, 
sent  a  distaff"  and  scissars  to  those  who  did  not,  to  upbraid  them  with 
cowardice  and  effeminacy. 

Among  the  French  host  was  the  queen  of  France  herself;  she  was 
attended  by  a  large  band  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  Some  gallant 
damsels  were  mounted  on  horseback  in  the  masculine  fashion ;  while  a 
chosen  band  of  the  gayest  and  most  noble  young  men  of  France,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  queen  Eleanor's  guard.     Louis  left  his  dominions 

Whom  did  he  marry  ?  When  did  Louis  le  Gros  die  ?  What  is  said  of  Thibault  ? 
Of  Vitry  ?  Of  Louis  ?  Of  Bernard  ?  What  did  Bernard  induce  Louis  to  do  ?  De 
scribe  the  taldng  of  the  cross.    What  ladies  went  to  the  Crusade  ? 
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during-  his  absence  to  the  care  of  his  relative  and  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Vermandois,  and  to  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis. 

The  crusade  now  began  to  set  forward.  The  Germans  were  the  first 
who  advanced  into  Greece,  and  they  were  received  by  the  reigning 
emperor,  Manuel  Comnenus,  with  as  mucli  apparent  good  will,  but  still 
more  secret  and  active  hostility,  than  his  predecessor  Alexius  had  nou- 
rished against  the  first  crusade..  This  treacherous  prince  assigned  them 
false  guides,  by  whom  they  were  induced  to  take  up  their  quarters  on 
the  banks  of  the  unwholesome  Melas,  a  river  which  consists  only  of 
mud  during  summer,  and  forms  a  sea  in  the  winter.  No  secret  artifice 
was  spared  by  which  the  fbrmidablo  numbers  of  these  simple  devotees 
might  be  diminished. 

/rhe  host  of  France,  under  its  young  monarch,  now  arrived  in  Asia, 
and  by  precaution,  or  g;ood  fortune,  escaped  many  of  the  snares  which 
had  been  spread  for  the  Germans  by  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks^  At 
length,  with  forces  totally  discouraged,  and  greatly  diminished,  the 
German  emperor  took  the  resolution  of  falling  back  on  his  friend  and 
ally,  the  king  of  France,  whose  army,  as  yet,  maintained  an  appear- 
ance of  order.  The  two  monarchs  embraced  each  other  with  tears  of 
sorrow".'  It  was  then  proposed  that  they  should  proceed  in  company  to- 
wardsTalestine,  but  tji^  German  troops  were  so  much  reduced  that  the 
emperor  could  no  longer  remain  al  their  head,  and  he  determined  upon 
returning  to  Consta,ritinople. 

The  march  of  the  French  army  was  now  opposed  by  a  large  body  of 
Turks,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Meeander,  determined  to  defend  the 
passage  of  that  river.  It  was  not  fordable,  nor  was  there  any  apparent 
mode  of  crossing.  At  the  command  of  the  king,  the  vanguard  plunged 
gallantly  into  the  stream,  and  fortunately  finding  it  shallower  than  had 
been  reported,  half  swimming,  half  dragging  each  other  forw^ard,  they 
attained  the  opposite  bank  The  Turks,  too  much  astonished  for  resist- 
ance, experienced  a  decisive  and  bloody  defeat.  But  the  battle  on  the 
Masander  was  the  beginning  and  well-nigh  the  end  of  the  success  of 
the  Christians.  The  French,  marching  in  two  divisions  in  order  to 
cross  a  ridge  of  mountains  near  Laodicea,  Louis,  who  conducted  the 
rearguard  in  person,  directed  the  officer  who  led  the  van,  to  halt  on  the 
summit  of  the  chain  of  hills,  till  the  second  division  should  come  up ; 
but  he,  tempted  by  the  supposed  absence  of  the  enem}'-,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  plain  beneath,  marched  down,  leaving  the  summit  undefended, 
and  giving  the  Turks,  who  were  on  the  alert,  an  opportunity  of  occu- 
pying the  passes  in  great  force.' 

When  Louis  reached  the  place  Avhere  he  expected  to  rejoin  the  van- 
guard of  his  army,  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  numerous  ambuscade 
of  the  Turks,  who  attacked  him  unexpectedly.  The  Christians  thus 
taken  by  surprise,  were  thrown  into  disorder,  especially  as  the  broken 
and  craggy  ground  was  totally  unfit  for  the  action  of  heavy  armed 
cavalry,  which  was  the  flower  of  their  army.  The  unfortunate  Louis 
displayed  great  personal  courage,  and  rallied  his  forces  by  his  own  ex- 

Who  were  left  regents  of  France  ?  How  were  (he  crusaders  treated  by  Manuel 
Comnenus  ?  What  is  said  of  the  French  ?  Of  the  Germans  ?  Oi"  the  emperor  ? 
Describe  the  passage  of  the  Maeander,  and  the  battle. 
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ample.  He  was  extricated  from  his  perilous  situation  by  the  counter- 
march of  part  of  his  van-guard,  but  he  had  lost  in  this  unfortunate  affair, 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 

The  following  day  Louis  proceeded  to  Attalia  (the  capital  city  of 
Pamphylia).  The  inhabitants,  who  were  Christians,  though  tributary  to 
the  Turks,  dared  neither  oppose  nor  assist  the  invaders;  but,  in  order 
to  rid  themselves  of  them,  they  offered  to  convey  them  to  Antioch  by 
sea.  The  king  therefore  and  part  of  his  army  went  on  ship-board,  and 
set  sail  for  Antioch,  which  was  now  governed  by  Raymond  de  Poitiers, 
a  Latin  prince,  who  received  the  king  with  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  kindness.  Louis  however  regarded  his  attentions  and  civility  with 
distrust,  conceiving  it  to  be  Raymond's  secret  object  to  obtain  the  assis- 
tance of  the  French  troops,  in  protecting  and  enlarging  his  own  terri- 
tory, and  for  that  purpose  to  delay  their  journey  to  Palestine. 

While  the  choicest  part  of  the  French  army  which  accompanied 
Louis  himself  had  reached  Antioch,  those  who  were  left  behind  at  At- 
talia made  repeated  attempts,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  rejoin  their 
monarch ;  but  they  were  unsuccessful ;  and  so  humbled  was  the  pride 
and  resolution  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  that  three  or  four  thousand 
of  their  number  not  only  surrendered  to  the  Asiatics,  but  also  embraced 
the  Mahometan  faith,  and  fought  against  the  cause  they  had  engaged 
to  defend.  The  few  of  the  army  which  reached  Antioch,  came  as 
stragglers  unfit  for  military  service. 

Meantime,  besides  the  grief  and  mortification  caused  by  these  mis- 
fortunes, the  mind  of  Louis  had  subject  of  domestic  anxiety,  or  at  least 
he  thought  so.  He  became  jealous  of  his  queen  and  of  Raymond  of 
Antioch,  and  left  that  city  in  haste  to  rejoin  his  army,  taking  his  wife 
with  him.  He  soon  after  entered  Palestine,  and  obtained  some  partial 
success,  which  induced  him,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Templars  and 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  to  attack  the  city  of  Damascus.  But  the 
strength  of  the  Crusaders  was  wasted,  and  misapplied :  success  became 
impossible,  and  the  siege  of  Damascus  was  raised. 

Repeated  disasters  and  disappointments  had  now  subdued  the  hopes 
of  the  Crusaders ;  and  they  all  prepared  to  abandon  an^nterprise  which 
Providence  seemed  to  oppose.  The  emperor  Conrade  and  his  Germans 
first  withdrew  from  the  scene,  and  reached  their  own  country  without 
further  disaster.  Next,  the  French  nobles  began  to  retire  individually, 
or,  as  it  were,  to  steal  back  one  by  one,  from  the  ill-omened  enterprise. 
King  Louis  alone  seemed  yet  to  nourish  a  lingering  hope,  and  it  was 
not  till  he  was  alarmed  with  news  of  commotions  in  France,  that  he 
resolved  to  abandon  Palestine,  and  return  to  his  kingdom  v/ith  the 
miserable  remains  of  his  army. 

What  was  the  French  loss  ?  AVho  sent  on  the  army  to  Antioch  ?  AVho  received 
them  there  ?  What  befel  the  remnant  of  the  array  left  in  Attaha  ?  What  disturb- 
ed Louis  ?  What  siege  did  he  undertake  ?  With  what  success  ?  Who  deserted 
hira  ?    What  caused  his  return  to  France  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
FAILURE  OF  THE  CRUSADE— RETURN  OF  LOUIS  VIL  (1148). 

The  excellent  administration  of  Suger,  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  had 
maintained  the  affairs  of  Louis  le  Jeune  in  a  pretty  good  condition  at 
home,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  king  with  the  great  portion 
of  his  forces.  But  when  the  news  arrived  that  almost  the  whole  of 
that  army  had  perished,  without  a  single  feat  that  could  add  honour  to 
their  nation,  the  general  voice  accused  the  king  of  incapacity ;  and  it 
was  suggested  that  he  should  be  dethroned,  and  sent  to  a  cloister. 
.The  coMTE  OF  Dreux,  brother  of  king  Louis,  had  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land  a  short  time  before  him,  and  had  greatly  increased  the 
national  displeasure,  by  intrigues,  which  had  for  their  object  his  bro- 
ther's crown.  These  dissensions  were  with  some  difficulty  arranged, 
when  the  return  of  Louis  rendered  the  comte  of  Dreux's  plans  desper- 
ate. But  there  remained  the  rooted  quarrel  between  the  king,  and  his 
wealthy  and  haughty  wife  queen  Eleanor,  and  each  began  to  think  of  a 
divorce. 

A  council  of  the  French  national  church  was  held  at  Baugence,  and 
having  consulted  on  the  subject,  decided  that  the  nearness  of  blood  of 
the  royal  couple  was  sufficient  pretext  to  declare  their  marriage  unlaw- 
ful, though  it  had  already  subsisted  more  than  sixteen  years,  and  two 
daughters  were  by  the  sentence  rendered  illegitimate. 

The  decree  of  the  council  of  Baugence  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope ; 
and  the  marriage  was  formally  annulled.  Eleanor  was  reinvested  as 
heiress  to  her  late  father  in  Guienne,  Gascony,  Poitou  and  other  exten- 
sive territories  belonging  to  his  dukedom  of  Aquitaine :  thus  having 
once  more  the  power  of  bestowing  ample  property  with  her  hand,  she 
fixed  her  attention  on  Henry  Plantagenet,  eldest  son  of  Matilda,  sole 
surviving  child  of  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  and  heir  to  his  mother's 
title  to  his  grandfather's  kingdom.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  that 
Henry  had  declared  Matilda,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  of 
Germany,  heiress  of  his  kingdom ;  and  strengthened  her  right  by  choos- 
ing for  her  second  husband  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  count  of  Anjou. 

When  Eleanor  cast  her  eyes  upon  Henry  Plantagenet,  he  was  duke 
of  Normandy,  count  of  Anjou,  Maine  and  Touraine,  and  therefore  no 
unfit  mate  for  the  heiress  of  Aquitaine ;  and  no  doubt  the  brilliant  pros- 
pect of  the  crown  of  England,  to  which  Henry  had  so  just  a  claim,  had 
a  great  share  in  recommending  him  to  the  ambitious  Eleanor. 

By  her  union  with  Henry,  which  soon  took  place  (A.  D.  1152),  Elea- 
nor conferred  on  him  the  two  duchies  of  Guienne  and  Gascony,  with  the 
earldom  of  Poitou,  and  their  extensive  dependencies. 

Louis  became  alarmed,  when  he  perceived  to  what  a  height  of  power 
Henry  Plantagenet  had  been  raised  by  this  unexpected  match.     He  be- 

What  is  said  of  Suger  ?  Of  the  Comte  de  Dreux  ?  Of  Eleanor  ?  Whom  did 
she  marry  after  her  divorce  from  Louis  ? 
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came  impatient  to  weaken,  or  rather  to  ruin  him,  and  hq,  engag'ed  in  a 
league  with  his  brother  the  earl  of  Dreux,  with  Eustace,  son  of  king 
Stephen,  with  the  earl  of  Blois,  and  with  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Hen- 
ry's own  brother,  for  the  purpose  of  despoiling-  the  young  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy of  his  dominions,  and  of  dividing  them  among  themselves ;  but 
this  iniquitous  league  had  no  better  success  than  it  deserved. 

Penry  was  soon  after  established  on  the  English  throne  by  the  sud- 
deri^'death  of  his  competitorj  Stephen,  whose  v/hole  reign  had  been  a 
continuation  of  civil  war.  Thus  possessing  as  much  real  power  as 
Louis,  and  more  wealth,  Henry  11.  proposed  a  match  betwixt  his  eldest 
son  prince  Henry,  and  Margaret,  daugliter  of  Louis  le  Jeune  by  his 
second  wife  Constantia,  princess  of  Castile,  whom  he  had  married  after 
the  declaration  of  the  council  of  Baugence  had  annulled  his  union  with 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine. 

The  prince,  and  princess  were  children;  but  it  was  customary  in 
those  days  to  arrange  contracts  of  marriage  between  persons  of  their 
station,  many  years  before  they  could  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  English  monarch  was  also  cautiously 'enlarging  his  territories, 
and  adding  to  his  power.  Thus,  in  1159,  he  resolved  to  assert  a  pre- 
tended right  to  the  city  and  earldom  of  Toulouse,  as  a  dependency  of 
the  dukedom  of  Aquitaine,  which  had  been  pledged  to  the  present  earl 
by  queen  Eleanor's  father,  and  which,  in  quality  of  her  husband,  he . 
now  claimed.  This  he  determined  to  maintain  by  the  arms  of  Nor- 
mandy, Guienne  and  England. 

Raymond  count  of  Toulouse,  the  crown  vassal,  being  thus  threatened, 
applied  to  the  king  of  France,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  for  protec- 
tion against  a  prince  whose  forces  he  was  unable  to  resisjt;  and  Louis, 
on  offering  his  interposition,  threw  himself  into  the  city  of  Toulouse 
with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  where  he  raised  his  own  standard,  Henry's 
forces  were  in  readiness  for  the  siege,  and  most  likely  he  might,  by  a 
sudden  attack,  have  made  himself  master  of  the  city,  and  of  the  person 
of  Louis,  thus  imprudently  hazarded  within  it.  The  question  was  de- 
bated in  Henry's  council,  when  some  statesmen  insisted  on  the  respect, 
which  was  due  to  the  lord  paramount;  and  Henry  reflected,  that  he 
himself  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  assembled  only  by  his  feudal  power, 
and  that  it  would  be  perilous  to  show  in  his  own  person  any  contempt 
for  that  fealty  to  the  superior,  upon  which  his  own  authority  rested. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  abandon  the  siege 
of  Toulouse  (A.  D.  1159),  alleging  as  a  motive,  the  respect  he  enter- 
tained for  the  person  of  the  Lord  Paramoiint  who  was  within  the  city. 
Louis  was  flattered  by  his  moderation,  and  peace  was  shortly  afterwards 
made,  on  condition  of  Henry  retaining  considerable  conquests  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  to  whom  he  granted,  at  the  re- 
quest, as  he  carefully  stated,  of  the  king  of  France,  a  truce  for  the 
short  space  only  of  one  single  yea.r/ 

Hitherto  there  had  been  little  sincerity  in  the  apparent  good  under- 

Wliat  league  did  lie  form  ?  Wliat  resulted  from  it  ?  What  death  now  happened  * 
What  marriage?  For  what  did  the  king  of  England  now  make  war?  What 
was  done  by.  Raymond  of  Toulouse?  By  Henry?  On  what  condition  was  peace 
made  ? 
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standing-  between  Henry  and  Louis ;  and  many  wars  were  occasioned 
by  it  In  all  these  disputes,  Henry,  more  prudent,  more  wealthy,  and 
more  fortunate,  had,  either  by  arms  or  negotiation,  enlarged  his  own 
territories  a,t  the  expense  of  those  of  Louis ;  but  he  was  doomed  to  ex- 
perience many  embarrassments  and  misfortunes  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life. 

Louis  of  France  v/as  not  idle  during  an  interval  when  Henry's  usual 
good  fortune  seemed  to  desert  him ;  nor  was  he  slow  in  seeking  a  cause 
of  quarrel,  or  means  to  prosecute  it.  He  at  first  pretended  displeasure 
against  Henry  for  having  caused  his  eldest  son  to  be  crowned  in  Eng- 
land as  successor  to  that  kingdom,  while  the  wife  of  that  young  prince, 
Margaret  princess  of  France,  was  yet  in  her  native  country.  But  Henry 
deprived  Louis  of  that  pretence  by  expressing  his  willingness  to  repeat 
the  ceremony  of  coronation.  The  king  of  France  then  adopted  a  more 
subtle  mode  of  assailing  an  adversary  who  had  proved  too  powerful  for 
him  while  he  followed  the  ordinary  rules  of  open  hostility. 

Louis  requested  the  presence  of  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  the 
younger  Henry,  for  some  time  at  the  French  court.  The  English 
princes  of  the  Norman  race  were  never  remarkable  for  domestic  affec- 
tion, and,  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  it  had  been  no  unusual  thing 
in  that  house,  to  see  the  son  in  arms  against  the  father.  Louis  there- 
fore found  no  great  difiiculty  in  insinuating  into  the  mind  of  the  younger 
Henry  that  his  father  kept  the  throne  too  long,  and  did  not  indulge  him, 
though  crowned,  with  a  sufficient  share  of  independent  power.  When 
the  young  prince  returned  to  England,  he  instilled  the  same  spirit  of 
unnatural  ambition  into  his  brothers,  Geoffrey  and  Richard  (afterwards 
the  renowned  Cceur  de  Lion). 

John,  the  fourth  and  youngest  prince,  was  not  of  an  age  to  take  a 
share  in  the  family  quarrel ;  but  queen  Eleanor,  their  mother,  had  been 
for  some  time  dissatisfied  with  the  small  share  which  the  king  allowed 
to  her,  in  his  councils,  and  affections ;  and  took  all  the  means  in  her 
power  to  inflame  the  bad  passions  of  her  three  elder  sons,  and  induce 
them  to  unite  in  a  league  with  the  king  of  France  against  their  father. 
The  king  of  Scotland  was  engaged  in  the  same  confederacy,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  great  barons  of  England  were  ripe  for  rebellion.  This  formi- 
dable league  was  entered  into  at  a  time  when  Henry  was  on  bad  terms 
with  the  Pope,  and  odious  to  all  the  priests  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Becket,  who  had  been  assassinated  at  Canterbury  by  some  of  Henry's 
favourites.  But  he  had  been  a  prudent  economist,  and  now  made  the 
treasures  he  had  amassed,  the  means  of  saving  his  throne,  without 
trusting  to  those  vassals  who  might  have  betrayed  his  cause. 

He  hired  a  large  body  of  German  mercenaries,  who  for  many  years 
had  gained  a  living  by  their  swords,  and  who  were  ready  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  any  prince  in  Europe  who  required  their  services  and  was  able 
and  willing  to  pay  for  them.  Henry  immediately  took  the  field :  he 
opposed  himself  everywhere  to  his  enemies,  defeated  the  rebels,  and 
soon  had  the  pleasure  to  see  Louis  le  Jeune  retreat  before  him.     He 

What  did  Louis  seek?  How  did  he  intrigue  against  Henry?  What  did  he 
request  ?  How  did  he  injure  Henry  ?  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Who  leagued 
against  Henry  ?    How  did  he  save  his  throne  ? 
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then  marclied  to  the  relief  of  Rouen  which  was  closely  besieged,  and 
compelled  the  united  armies  of  France  and  Flanders  to  retire  from 
before  it.  This  chain  of  events  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  liing"  of 
France.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  for  peace,  to  which  Henry,  satis- 
fied with  his  success,  willingly  assented.  ;  He  settled  liberal  appanages 
upon  the  three  young  princes,  Henry,  Richard,  and  Geoffrey ;  and 
endeavoured  to  secure  their  affections,  by  allowances  of  domains  and 
revenues;  .The  greatest  satisfaction  which  Louis  received  from  the 
peace,  \tas  a  hope  that  the  king  of  England  might  be  induced  to  join 
him  in  a  crusade. 

Henry  apparently  consented  to  this  wild  proposal ;  and  the  Pope  hav- 
ing joined  his  solicitations  to  those  of  Louis,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
evade  the  summons.  Regulations  w^ere  accordingly  adopted  between 
the  two  monarchs  for  the  preparations ;  there  is  little  doubt  however, 
that  Henry  was  secretly  determined  to  take  every  opportunity  that 
might  occur,  to  postpone,  and  finally  to  avoid  this  useless  and  perilous 
expedition.  The  French  king  on  the  contrary,  was  perfectly  serious, 
and  determined  to  provide  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom  in  his 
absence,  by  crowning  his  son  Philip,  a  youth  of  the  highest  expecta- 
tions, as  his  associate  and  successor  in  the  French  throne.  A  singular 
event  prevented  the  ceremony.  The  young  prince  Philip  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  attendants,  while  on  a  hunting  party  in  the  forest  of  Com- 
piegne,  and  wandered  there  all  night.  The  uneasiness  of  mind  he  "had 
undergone  caused  a  dangerous  illness,  from  which  he  was  scarcely  reco- 
vered, when  his  father  was  struck  with  a  palsy.  The  coronation  of 
Philip  took  place  soon  afterwards,  though  his  father  could  not  be  pre- 
sent. In  the  next  year  (A.  D.  1180),  Louis  le  Jeune  died.  He  was  a 
prince  of  many  excellent  qualities;  brave,  well-meaning,  temperate, 
and  honest ;  but  he  was  neither  a  general  nor  a  politician. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
PHILIP    II.    (1180). 


Philip,  the  son  of  Louis  le  Jeune,  succeeded  his  father :  he  possessed 
so  many  noble  qualities,  that  in  French  history,  he  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  monarchs  of  the  same  name  by  the  imperial  title  of  Augustus, 
and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  means  tha,t  the  royal  house  of  France  recov- 
ered that  influence  which,  during  the  life  of  Louis,  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  overshaded,  by  the  predominance  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  whose 
power,  carefully  augmented  by  the  wisdom  of  Henry  II.,  had  placed 
that  monarch  in  the  situation  rather  of  a  rival  than  a  vassal  of  the  king 
of  France. 

How  did  he  treat  his  conquered  enemies?  What  is  said  of  the  intended  cru- 
sade ?  The  coronation  ?  When  did  Louis  le  Jeune  die  ?  What  was  his  character  ? 
What  were  Fhihy-'s  character  and  title  ? 
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On  Philip's  accession  to  the  throne  he  was  not  yet  fifteen  years  of 
ag*e;  yet  his  first  public  measure  was  one  of  a  more  severe  character, 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  so  young  a  monarch.  All  jesters, 
jug-gders,  and  bufibons,  whose  idle  occupation  it  was  to  encourage  dis- 
sipation and  misuse  of  time,  were  banished  from  the  court.  By  this, 
his  people  learned  that  their  young*  king  proposed  to  remove  from  about 
his  person,  all  incentives  to  the  light  taste  and  unprofitable  follies  of 
youth. 

In  another  of  his  early  measures,  Philip  consulted,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  advantage  of  his  subjects  and  of  his  realm.  The  constant 
wars  of  France  had  given  occasion  to  the  association  of  numerous  vagrant 
bands  of  men,  whose  profession  was  arms,  and  who,  without  any  regard 
to  the  cause  in  which  they  served,  were  ready  to  engage  in  behalf  of 
any  prince  who  was  willing  to  employ  them. 

But  though  it  was  a  prompt  and  useful  resource  to  princes  in  time  of 
war,  nothing  could  be  more  oppressive  to  the  people  in  peace,  than  the 
existence  of  such  numerous  bands  of  various  nations,  leading  an  idle  and 
dissolute  life,  at  the  expense  of  the  oppressed  peasantry ;  and  breaking 
every  law  of  society  without  a  possibility  of  bringing  them  to  justice, 
except  by  a  pitched  battle.  They  frequently  laid  the  country  under 
contribution,  and  obliged  the  cities,  on  peril  of  assault  and  pillage,  to 
pay  large  sums  for  their  maintenance.  These  troops  of  lawless  depre- 
dators were  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  Cottereaux,  Brahanqons^ 
Routiers,  and  Tavardms.  Philip  commanded  his  soldiers  to  "assist  the 
burghers  of  the  good  towns  against  these  disorderly  freebooters,  and  he 
himself  defeated  them  in  one  great  action,  in  which  nine  thousand  were 
slain. 

By  these  exertions,  this  plague  of  the  country  was  in  a  great  measure 
checked,  although  it  continued  until  a  much  later  period  of  French  his- 
tory- Philip  also  compelled  the  citizens  of  the  large  towns  to  pave 
their  streets,  and  to  surround  their  cities  with  walls  and  fortifications, 
so  as  to  ensure  the  power  of  repelling  the  attacks  of  these  roving  bri- 
gands^ These  measures  gave  a  favourable  character ,to  his  reign.  His 
intercourse  with  his  contemporary  princes  was  not  so  praiseworthy. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  Henry  of  England  entertained  no  small  ap- 
prehension of  the  increasing  influence  of  a  young  prince  who,  with  bet- 
ter judgment  than  his  father  Louis,  entertained  the  same  jealousy  of  the 
overgrown  power  of  his  vassal  of  Nonnandy.  These  apprehensions 
became  yet  more  alarming,  when  the  king  of  England  found  that  his 
children,  Henry,,  Richard,  and  Geofirey,  to  whom  John^  the  youngest  of 
the  brothers,  now  joined  himself,  were  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the 
king  of  France,  in  order  to  obtain  a  portion  of  Henry's  English  domi- 
nions, as  a  reward  for  lending  their  assistance  to  Philip  to  strip  their 
father  of  the  whole.  Embarrassing  as  were  these  unnatural  cabals,  the 
manner  in  which  the  king  of  England  was  freed  from  them  in  the  case 
of  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  was  yet  more  afflicting  to  the  father.  An 
express  brought  the  news  that  his  son  had  indeed  repented  of  his  filial 
ingratitude,  but  it  was  accompanied  with  the  tidings  that  the  youth  lay 

His  first  public  measure  ?  How  did  he  treat  the  freebooters  ?  The  cities  ?  With 
whom  did  Philip  mlrigiie  ? 
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on  his  death-bed,  and  implored  his  father's  blessing  and  forgiveness.  So 
great  was  the  king's  suspicion  of  those  about  the  younger  Henry,  that 
lie  was  afraid  to  entrust  his  person  in  their  hands  even  upon  this  press- 
ing occasion.  Suppressing,  therefore,  his  desire  to  fly  to  the  sick-bed 
of  his  son,  the  king  sent  him  his  pardon,  his  blessing,  and  a  ring  of  gold, 
as  a  token  to  assure  him  of  both.  The  dying  penitent,  to  show  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  repentance,  tied  a  halter  about  his  neck,  arrayed  himself  in 
sackcloth,  and  commanded  his  attendants  to  stretch  him  upon  a  layer  of 
ashes,  and  in  this  manner  he  expired.  The  aged  king  swooned  away 
three  times  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  was  for  some  time 
inconsolable. 

New  wars  and  misunderstandings  now  arose  between  France  and 
England.  Adelaide,  sister  to  Philip  king  of  France,  had  been  for  some 
time  residing  at  the  court  of  England,  under  the  idea  that  she  was  to  be 
united  to  Richard,  now  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Henry  11.  But  for 
some  reasons,  the  king  of  England  repeatedly  postponed  the  marriage, 
so  as  to  excite  the  suspicion  that  he  himself  entertained  a  passion  for  the 
young  princess.  King  Philip  now  demanded,  at  the  sword's  point,  the 
settlement  of  his  sister's  marriage,  and  a  conference  was  appointed. 
<iThe  monarchs  met  in  a  plain  near  Gisors,  the  frontier  of  their  respective 
dominions,  destitute  of  shade,  except  that  of  a  single  venerable  elm-tree, 
which  grew  on  the  Norman  side  of  the  boundary.  The  sun  was  burn- 
ing hot;  but,  instead  of  admitting  his  liege  sovereign,  the  king  of 
France,  to  a  share  of  the  shadow  of  the  elm-tree,  Henry,  with  less  than 
his  usual  courtesy,  protected  himself  and  his  party  from  the  heat  under 
the  boughs,  from  which  they  excluded  Philip  and  his  followers.  The 
French,  incensed  at  this  assumption  of  superiority,  and  further  provoked 
by  the  raillery  of  Henry's  attendants,  suddenly  charged  the  English 
sword  in  hand.  Henry  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  castle  of  Gisors, 
several  of  his  attendants  were  slain  in  his  defence,  and  Philip  caused 
the  elm  to  be  cut  down  in  token  of  his  victory.  Philip  also  gained  some 
superiority,  the  rather  that  Richard,  the  son  of  Henry,  desirous  of  being 
Wedded  to  the  princess  Adelaide,  took  part  with  the  king  of  France 
against  his  father. 

The  king  of  England's  health  was  injured  by  defeats  and  disgraces ; 
his  feelings  were  racked  by  his  children's  ingratitude ;  and  his  body  at 
the  same  time  attacked  by  a  fever.  On  his  death-bed,  he  declared  that 
Geoffrey,  his  natural  son,  was  the  only  one  of  his  family,  who  had  acted 
towards  him  with  filial  respect  and  obedience.  The  death  of  this  great 
and  intelligent  prince  removed  from  the  increasing  power  of  Philip  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  success  of  his  reign. 

The  king  of  France  now  formed  a  close  alliance  with  Richard  {C(Bur 
de  Lion),  who  succeeded  his  father  Henry,  and  being  full  of  youthful 
love  of  adventure,  made  himself  a  voluntary  party  to  the  fatal  expedi- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  his 
father  had  engaged  so  unwillingly,  and  had  so  frequently  postponed. 
Philip  readily  adopted  him  as  brother  and  companion  of  his  enterprise. 

Relate  the  circumstances  of  the  prince's  death  and  Henry's  grief.  What  new 
source  of  dissension  arose  between  Philip  and  Henry?  What  passed  at  the  confer- 
ence?   Describe  the  death  of  Henry  11.    Who  joined  Philip  in  a  crusade  ? 
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^he  characters  of  these  princes  had  a  near  resemblance  to  each  other ; 
both  were  brave  in  war,  ambitious,  and  highly  desirous  of  honour.  But 
the  character  of  Richard  united  the  most  desperate  courage  with  the 
greatest  rashness  and  obstinacy,  which  reduced  his  feats  of  valour  to 
extravagant  and  useless  exploits.  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  combined 
caution  and  policy  with  valour,  and  was  by  far  a  more  able  monarch 
than  his  rival.j 

The  armies  of  the  confederate  princes  rendezvoused  •at  Lyons,  where 
Philip  took  the  road  to  Italy  by  crossing  the  Alps,  in  order  to  embark  at 
Genoa,  while  Richard  with  his  host  took  shipping  at  Marseilles^?  At 
the  time  when  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  Christendom  took  arms 
for  the  rescue  of  Palestine,  the  multitude  of  adventurers  from  Europe,', 
enabledTCruy  de  Lusignan,  the  Christian  king  of  Jerusalem"  (whom  Sa- 
lad in  had  made  prisoner,  but  had  not  thought  worth  detaining  in  cap- 
tivity) to  form  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  a  strong  place  possessing 
an  excellent  harbour,  the  occupation  of  which  might  greatly  facilitate 
the  arrival  of  succours  from  Europe,  which  were  promised  on  all  sides. 
The  siege  of  Acre  had  lasted  till  the  spring  of  the  second  year.  Saladin 
had  pitched  his  camp,  and  lay  with  his  numerous  troops  near  the  town, 
and  daily  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  contending  armies. 

The  king  of  France  appeared  first  on  this  eventful  scene,  but  proved 
unequal  to  decide  the  fate  of  Acre,  though  he  tried  to  do  so  by  a  fierce 
and  general  assault.  It  is  said  that  he  led  his  troops  to  the  attack  in 
person,  and  broke  down  a  postern-door,  with  his  strong  hand  and  battle- 
axe.  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  per- 
sonal intrepidity,  for  which,  as  armorial  bearings  were  then  coming  into 
use,  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  assigned  him  a  banner  expressive  of  his 
bravery. 

Saladin,  who  saw  the  fall  of  Acre,  gave  the  citizens  permission  to 
make  the  best  terms  they  could ;  and  on  his  part  engaged  to  set  all 
Christian  captives  at  liberty,  and  to  restore  to  the  Crusaders  the  cross 
on  which  our  Saviour  suffered,  or  at  least  a  relic  which  bore  that  repu- 
tation, and  which  had  been  taKen  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Tiberias.  But 
Saladin  either  could  not,  or  w^ould  not,  comply  with  these  conditions, 
'^he  impetuous  Richard  would  hear  of  no  delay,  and  put  to  death  at  once 
ail  his  Mahometan  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand.  On 
account  of  this  rashness  and  cruelty,  he  sustained  the  just  blame  of 
having  occasioned  the  death  of  an  equal  number  of  Christians,  prisoners 
to  the  sultan,  whom  Saladin  slaughtered  by  way  of  reprisal.  ) 

/While  the  furious  Richard  was  thus  incurring  public  censure,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  Philip  acquire  praise  for  his  superior  wisdom 
and  moderation ;  for,  by  preserving  his  Mahometan  prisoners  alive,  he 
was  able  to  exchange  them  for  as  many  captive  Christians,  The  dififer- 
ence  in  the  character  of  the  two  kings,  began  to  be  remarked  by  the 
soldiers,  and  though  the  common  men  preferred  the  rude,  savage,  and 
fearless  character  of  the  English  monarch,  the  wise  and  experienced 
leaders  saw  higher  personal  qualities  in  his  companion  and  rival.  Richard 

What  were  their  characters  ?  Whence  did  the  armies  sail  ?  Who  was  besieging 
Acre?    Who  aided  him  to  take  it?    How  did  Richard  treat  his  prisonere?    What 

was  the  ednsequence  ? 
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had  given  another  cause  of  discontent  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  When  the 
city  surrendered,  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  displayed  his  new  banner 
on  the  principal  tower :  the  fierce  temper  of  the  king  of  England  caught 
fire  at  the  Austrian's  arrogance,  and  he  commanded  the  banner  to  be 
pulled  down  and  thrown  into  the  ditch.  The  duke  felt  the  indignity 
offered  to  him,  but  forbore  at  that  time  to  manifest  any  resentment 
The  king  of  France  soon  found  that  this  enterprise  was  of  a  ruinous 
and  desperate  nature,  and  the  arrogant  and  capricious  character  of  the 
English  king  required  also  to  be  soothed  and  kept  in  temper  with  more 
attention  and  deference  than  a  monarch  like  Philip  could  pay  to  a  prince 
who  was  bound  to  render  him  homage  for  a  large  part  of  his  dominions. 
Nor  did  it  escape  Philip's  discernment,  that  if  he  employed  at  home, 
the  troops  and  money  he  was  likely  to  expend  in  the  fruitless  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Crusade,  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  annex 
to  the  crown  of  France  the  fiefs  of  some  of  those  great  vassals  who  were 
daily  falling  in  the  wars  of  Palestine.  - 

For  these  reasons  he  determined  on  returning  to  his  own  country.  It 
was  necessary  to  satisfy,  or  at  least  to  stop,  the  complaints  of  Richard, 
who  alleged  as  a  leading  motive  of  Philip's  return,  his  purpose  of  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  English  monarch  in  Normandy  and  in  his  other  French 
dominions.  To  avoid  this  scandalous  suspicion,  the  king  of  France,  be- 
fore his  departure  for  Europe,  pledged  himself  to  king  Richard  not  to 
attack  any  of  his  dominions,  nor  dispossess  any  of  his  vassals,  while  he 
was  absent  in  the  Crusade.  Yet  when  Philip  passed  through  Rome  on 
his  return  home,  he  made  as  much  interest  as  he  could  with  the  reign- 
ing Pope  (Celestine  III.)  that  he  might  be  absolved  from  the  oath. 
Philip,  whose  first  wife  had  died  during  his  absence  in  the  Holy  Land, 
had  no  sooner  returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  than  he  resolved  to  marry, 
for  a  second,|,Ingerberge,  sister  of  Canute,  king  of  Denmark.  With  this 
princess,  it  was  his  object  to  obtain  a  transfer  of  all  the  claims  of  her 
family  (descended  of  the  famous  Canute,  king  of  England),  and  obtain 
thereby  a  pretext  for  invading  England.  The  plans  of  Philip  however 
did  not  succeed.  He  then  sougTit  a  fiew  and  discreditable  channel 
through  which  to  strike  at  his  enemy.  He  formed  a  close  alliance  with 
'\John,  brother  of  Richard,  and  youngest  son  of  Henry  11.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  his  European  dominions  were  thus  exposed  to  an  ungrateful 
brother,  and  a  faithless  ally,  Richard  was  rivalling  in  the  Holy  Land  the 
imaginary  actions  of  the  champions  of  romance.  He  conquered  Csesarea 
and  Jaffa ;  he  drove  Saladin  before  him  for  eleven  days  of  continued 
battle.  He  defied  armies  with  a  handful  of  men,  and  challenged  to 
combat,  in  his  own  person,  an  extended  line  of  thousands,  not  one  of 
whom  dared  quit  their  ranks  to  encounter  him.  In  the  midst  of  these 
wonders,  Richard  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  the  intrigues  of  John  and 
Philip.  He  embarked  with  precipitation,  having  patched  up  a  hasty 
peace  with  Saladin,  and  leafing  a  name  in  the  East,  with  which,  long 
after,  the  Saracens  were  wont  to  upbraid  a  starting  horse,  demanding 
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if  he  thought  the  bush  was  king*  Richard  that  he  sprang  aside  from  it ! 
The  kino-  of  England  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Dahnatia,  and 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  that  very  duke  of  Austria,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  displacing  his  standard  at  Acre.  Leopold  meanly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  vengeance,  and  threw  the  unhappy  prince  into  prison. 

His  place  of  confinement  was  for  some  time  kept  concealed,  and  the 
manner  of  its  discovery  is  worthy  of  mention.  Richard  was  an  admirer 
of  music,  and  often  practised  it  himself  Blonde!  de  Nesle,  a  favourite 
minstrel  who  had  attended  his  person,  devoted  himself  to  discover  the 
place  of  his  confinement.  He  wandered  in  vain  from  castle  to  palace, 
till  he  learned  that  an  almost  inaccessible  fortress,  upon  the  Danube, 
was  watched  with  peculiar  strictness.  The  minstrel  took  his  harp,  and 
approaching  as  near  the  castle  as  he  durst,  he  heard  the  captive  soothing 
his  imprisonment  with  music.  Blondel  touched  his  harp ;  tlie  prisoner 
heard  and  Was  silent :  upon  this  the  minstrel  played  the  first  part  of  an 
air  known  to  the  captive,  who  instantly  played  the  second  part,  and 
thus  the  faithful  servant  obtained  the  certainty  that  the  inmate  of  the 
castle  was  no  other  than  his  royal  master.  It  is  said  that  Blondel  car- 
ried the  news  of  Richard's  imprisonment  to  the  emperor,  who  compelled 
the  duke  of  Austria  to  surrender  his  person ;  and  in  fact  he  seems  only 
to  have  considered  how  much  money  he  could  extort  by  having  in  his 
power  one  of  the  richest  as  well  as  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Chris- 
tendom) Meantime  the  selfish  king  of  France  formed  a  fresh  contract 
with  prince  John,  by  which  the  unnatural  brother  was  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  assert  a  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  while  Richard's 
French  territories  in  Normandy  and  elsewhere,  were  to  fall  to  Philip's 
share ;  and  that  no  form  might  be  wanting,  the  French  king  denounced 
war  against  Richard,  then  a  close  prisoner.  He  then  upon  various  pre- 
texts attacked  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  and  made  conquests  there, 
bestowing  towns  on  his  ally  John,  or  retaining  them  to  himself  at  his 
pleasure ;  saying  that  he  did  not  attack  Richard  in  breach  of  his  oath, 
but  in  consequence  of  old  causes  of  quarrel  about  his  sister's  portion. 

While  Philip  was  thus  employed,  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
large  ransom  which  the  emperor  had  set  on  the  freedom  of  Richard,  had , 
been  defrayed  by  his  subjects.  He  communicated  the  alarming  news 
to  his  associate,  John,  in  the  expressive  phrase,  "  Have  a  care  of  your- 
self—the  devil  is  loose  T  Philip  knew  that  nothing  would  secure  him 
from  Richard's  resentment,  and  therefore  did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
his  enmity.  He  openly  invaded  Normandy  and  besieged  Verneuil ;  but 
fortune  began  to  change  on  the  part  of  his  unnatural  ally.  Richard's 
unexpected  arrival  in  England  had  entirely  destroyed  the  treacherous 
schemes  of  John. .  That  wicked  prince  now  saw  no  means  of  security, 
except  by  abandoning  king  Philip,  and  throwing  himself  entirely  upon 
his  brother's  clemency.  The  action  by  which  he  proposed  to  make 
these  intentions  manifest,  was  most  atrocious.  He  invited  to  the  castle 
of  Evreux,  in  which  Philip  had  invested  him,  those  Norman  chiefs  and 
officers  most  favourable  to  the  French  king.     Having  received  them 
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hospitably,  and  feasted  them  royally,  he  surprised,  seized  upon,  and 
murdered  his  guests,  when  unsuspicious  of  danger,  and  incapable  of 
resistance. 

He  cut  off  the  heads  of  three  hundred,  and  arranged  them  upon  pikes 
around  the  castle ;  but  the  king  avenged  this  double  treason  as  it 
deserved.  He  made  a  hasty  march  to  Evreux,  surprised  John's  English 
garrison,  and  put  them  to  the  sword ;  laying  in  ashes  the  town  itself,  as 
the  scene  of  such  treachery.  Richard  advanced  in  his  turn,  and  ob- 
tained some  advantages,  in  which  he  took  the  whole  treasure  of  the 
French  king;  but  he  was  too  much  weakened  by  the  rebellion  of  his 
vassals,  to  follow  the  war  with  his  natural  ardour. 

Truces  therefore  followed  each  other,  until  at  length  both  princes 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  a  solid  and  lasting  peace.  But,  ere  it 
was  concluded,  a  paltry  enterprise  cost  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  that  life 
which  he  had  risked  in  so  many  affairs  of  importance.  One  of  his  vas- 
sals had  found  a  treasure  in  the  earth  upon  his  fief  Richard  demanded 
possession  of  it,  as  lord  paramount.  It  was  refused,  and  the  king 
besieged  the  vassal's  castle.  He  soon  reduced  it  to  extremity ;  but  an 
archer  taking  aim  from  the  walls  with  a  cross-bow,  mortally  wounded 
Cceur  de  Lion.  The  castle  was  surrendered  ere  the  king  had  died  of  his 
wound.  Richard  commanded  the  archer  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
demanded  why  he  had  sought  his  lifel  "You  slew,"  replied  the  archer, 
whose  name  was  Bertram  de  Gurdun,  "  my  father  and  my  brother,  and 
you  were  seeking  my  own  life ;  was  I  not  right  to  prevent  you  if  I  could, 
by  taking  yours  ]"  The  dying  king  acknowledged  that  he  had  reason 
for  his  conduct,  and,  forgiving  his  offence,  commanded  him  to  be  dis- 
missed unharmed.  But  Richard's  injunctions  were  not  respected  ;  the 
captain  of  a  band  of  his  mercenaries  put  De  Gurdun  to  death  by  flaying 
him  alive,  as  the  most  cruel  mode  of  revenging  their  monarch. 

Coeur  de  Lion  waa  succeeded  by  the  tyrant  John.  He  was  a  •  bad 
father,  a  bad  brother,  a  bad  monarch,  and  a  bad  man ;  yet  he  was  pre- 
ferred, notwithstanding  the  existence  of  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  who 
was  son  to  the  deceased  Geoffrey,  the  immediate  younger  brother  of 
Richard,  and  the  senior  to  John.  But,  though  John  became  king  of 
England,  and  duke  of  Normandy,  great  discontent  prevailed  in  his 
French  dominions,  where  the  nobles  and  knights  preferred  the  young 
prince  Arthur. 

Philip  of  France  now  saw  the  moment  was  arrived  when  he  might 
safely  resume  his  labours  to  reunite,  under  the  immediate  sovereignty 
of  the  French  crown,  the  great  fiefs  of  Normandy,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  which  the  late  Henry  the  Second  of  England  had  obtained 
possession  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Louis 
le  Jeune.  But,  though  the  character  and  conduct  of  John  were  so  un- 
popular, and  this  was  a  crisis  so  favourable  and  so  important  for  extend- 
ing the  authority  of  France,  Philip  was,  by  some  domestic  embarrass- 
ments, prevented  for  a  time  from  profiting  by  it.     He  had  lost  his  first 
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wife,  and  took  for  his  second  the  princess  Ingerberge  of  Denmark,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining-,  as  part  of  her  fortune,  the  cession  of  the  claims 
of  the  descendants  of  Canute  to  the  throne  of  England,  which  might 
give  him  a  pretence  to  disturb  the  heir  of  William  the  Conqueror  now 
in  possession  of  that  kingdom.  But  being  disappointed  in  this  intended 
purpose,  or  displeased  with  his  new  bride,  Philip  sent  the  Danish  prin- 
cess to  a  convent,  before  she  had  resided  two  days  in  his  palace.  He 
employed  some  of  the  Subservient  prelates  about  his  court  to  discover 
cause  for  a  divorce,  which  was  easily  found  in  the  pretext  of  too  close 
alliance  in  blood  between  the  wedded  parties,  and  a  divorce  took  place 
within  three  years  after  their  separation. 

CThe  king  then  proposed  marriage  to  Agnes  de  Merania,  daughter  to 
the  duke  of  Dalmatia*;  but  the  king  of  Denmark  remonstrated  at  Rome, 
and  the  legate  of  the  Pope  declared  formally  that  the  marriage  with 
Ingerberge  remained  binding.  Philip  followed  his  own  will  and  mar- 
ried Agnes;  the  Pope  laid  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  which  pro- 
hibited the  performance  of  divine  service,  for  marriage,  burial  or  bap- 
tism, occasioning  thereby  an  inexpressible  confusion  in  the  country. 
The  king  revenged  himself  on  the  clergy ;  he  seized  on  their  temporal 
effects  and  imprisoned  the  canons  of  the  cathedrals.  At  length  finding 
it  difficult  to  remain  in  this  state,  he  made  a  compromise  with  the  Pope, 
and  resolved  to  take  back  the  Danish  princess,  as  if  of  his  own  accord. 
He  did  so,  and  accordingly  went  to  the  convent  where  she  resided,  and 
taking  her  up  behind  him  on  the  same  steed,  proceeded  with  her  in  that 
manner  to  Paris,  where  he  publicly  acknowledged  her  for  his  lawful 
wife. 

ingerberge,  with  the  same  patient  obedience  which  distinguished  her 
while  in  the  cloister,  returned  to  the  world,  and  lived  and  died  blame- 
less, if  not  beloved.  The  fate  of  Agnes  de  Merania  w^as  less  fortunate ; 
she  died  of  a  broken  heart.  John  of  England  was  likewise  involved  in 
difficulties  by  giving  way  to  his  pleasures.  During  a  journey  in  Gui- 
enne  he  had  become  captivated  with  the  charms  of  Isabel,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Angouleme,  who  was  affianced  to  Hugh  le  Brun, 
Earl  de  la  Marche,  and  had  been  delivered  up  to  her  betrothed  husband. 
But  John,  in  order  to  obtain  her,  banished  a  wife  to  whom  he  had  been 
united  ten  years ;  and  by  tempting  the  ambition  of  Aymar,  count  of 
Angouleme,  easily  bribed  him  to  accept  a  king  for  his  son-in-law  instead 
of  a  simple  count"  (A.  D.  1200).  The  Earl  de  la  Marche,  thus  deprived 
of  his  betrothed,  rose  with  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Eu  and  other  confe- 
derates in  Guienne,  into  open  rebellion. 

John,  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  well  knowing  his  own  unpopu- 
larity, summoned  together  his  English  vassals,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  insurrection  ere  it  spread  wider ;  but  the  great  English  barons, 
disliking  either  the  cause,  or  the  prince,  or  both,  obeyed  his  summons 
but  slowly.  Arthur,  the  nephew  of  John,  began  now  to  complain  that 
of  his  uncle  Richard's  succession,  he  had  been  suffered  to  retain  only 
the  Dukedom  of  Bretagne;  which  was  the  more  unjust,  as  Richard, 
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when  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  designed  Geoffrey  his  father  as 
heir  of  all  his  French  dominions.  And  Philip  claiming,  as  liege  lord, 
the  right  of  deciding  between  John  and  his  dissatisfied  vassals,  declared 
himself  the  protector  of  the  insurgents  of  Guienne,  and  the  asserter  of 
the  claims  of  Arthur. 

Both  nations  took  arms,  and  on  each  side  an  ambitious  and  violent 
tempered  woman  urged  the  quarrel  to  extremity.  Constance,  the  mo- 
ther of  Arthur,  and  widow  of  his  deceased  father  Geoffrey,  incited  her 
son  to  war  against  his  uncle  John  by  every  argument  in  her  power; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  dowager  queen  Eleanor,  that  celebrated  heir- 
ess, who  transferred  Aquitaine  from  Louis  le  Jeune  to  Henry  IL,  was 
still  alive,  and  violent  in  behalf  of  king  John,  whom  she  loved  better 
than  her  other  sons,  because  he  resembled  her  more  in  disposition  than 
any  of  his  brothers. 

In  1202  hostilities  commenced.  Young  Arthur  took  the  field  in  the 
west  of  France  with  two  hundred  knights,  and  gained  some  success. 
But  having,  on  his  march  through  Poitou,  received  information  that  the 
dowager  queen  Eleanor,  his  own  and  his  mother's  personal  enemy,  was 
residing  in  the  adjacent  castle  of  Mirabel,  he  flew  to  invest  it,  and  to 
make  sure  of  her  as  a  prisoner.  The  defence  was  vigorous,  but  at 
length  the  besiegers  possessed  themselves  of  the  base-court,  and  were 
well-nigh  carrying  the  great  tower  of  the  castle.  The  arrival  of  king 
John  with  an  army  more  numerous  than  that  of  his  nephew,  changed 
the  scene. 

Arthur,  with  his  little  band,  was  completely  routed,  and  all  were 
either  slain  or  made  prisoners.  Arthur  himself,  the  comte  de  la  Marche, 
and  two  hundred  knights,  were  among  the  latter ;  their  fate  is  the 
most  atrocious  of  John's  cruelties.  The  minds  of  all  men  revolted 
against  the  author  of  this  disgraceful  abuse  of  victory ;  the  barons  of 
Bretagne  accused  John  before  Philip  of  the  crime  of  murdering  their 
duke,  and  his  own  nephew,  in  the  person  of  Arthur.  As  the  king  of 
England  did  not  appear  to  answer  to  their  charge,  he  was  pronounced 
guilty,  and  all  his  dominions  in  Normandy  declared  forfeited  to  his  liege 
lord  the  king  of  France.  Thus  was  the  crisis  arrived,  which  Philip 
had  long  wished  for  :  accordingly  at  the  head  of  his  army  he  began  to 
enforce  the  doom  of  forfeiture,  or,  in  plain  language,  to  conquer  Nor- 
mandy. John  never  attempted  to  meet  his  enemies  in  the  field,  but 
remained  at  Rouen,  till  finding  the  storm  of  war  approach  he  fled  to 
England,  leaving  the  dukedom  of  Normandy  to  its  fate,  which  with  most 
of  the  other  English  possessions  in  France,  once  more  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  French  kings. 

The  extreme  indolence  and  imbecility  of  John,  encouraged  Philip  of 
France  to  extend  his  views  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  French  do- 
minions of  the  English  prince ;  and  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  second 
conquest  of  England,  while  its  crown  was  on  so  unworthy  a  head.  The 
success  of  William  the  Conqueror,   under   circumstances  much   less 
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favourable,  was  doubtless  an  encouraging  example.  But  some  appear- 
ance of  justice  was  wanting  for  such  an  invasion,  and  Philip  was  not 
long  in  finding  it.  John  with  his  usual  rashness  laid  himself  open  to 
this,  by  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  at  any  time  a  formidable  adversary, 
but  an  irresistible  one  to  a  sovereign  so  universally  detested.  This  dis- 
pute took  place  in  1202,  concerning  the  election  of  an  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  John  continuing  refractory,  his  Holiness  laid  England 
under  an  interdict,  and  soon  after  pronounced  excommunication  against 
its  king,  released  his  subjects  from  allegiance,  and  delivered  up  his 
kingdom  to  any  one  who  should  carry  the  doom  of  the  pontiff  into 
execution.  Philip  of  France  had  the  express  charge  of  executing  the 
sentence  of  deposition  against  his  neighbour  of  England,  and  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  exertions,  he  was  declared  king  of  that  country  in  his 
stead.  He  assembled  a  large  army  near  Boulogne,  where  he  had  pro- 
vided seventeen  hundred  vessels  to  transport  them  to  England.  But 
notwithstanding  the  tyranny  of  John,  the  English  in  general  resolved 
to  resist  the  invasion.  The  alarm  that  the  kingdom  was  in  danger 
from  foreigners  drew  together  an  immense  army,  and  John  selected 
sixty  thousand  well  appointed  troops,  to  oppose  the  French  king ;  he 
also  by  a  secret  treaty  with  Pandulph,  the  legate  of  the  Pope,  en- 
deavoured to  avert  the  danger.  In  this  he  succeeded,  but  it  was  by  an 
act  of  submission  the  most  ignominious  of  which  the  world  had  yet 
seen  an  example.  He  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  legate,  as  repre- 
senting his  Holiness,  his  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  engaging 
to  hold  them  as  vassal  to  the  Pope,  for  the  tribute  of  one  thousand  marks 
yearly.  His  Holiness  then  commanded  Philip  to  forbear  any  enterprise 
against  John  of  England.  Philip  remonstrated,  but  thought  it  best^  to 
comply,  as  he  learned  the  existence  of  a  confederacy  against  him, 
among  the  crown  vassals  of  France. 

For  this  reason  he  turned  the  army  designed  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  against  Ferrand,  earl  of  Flanders,  whose  accession  to  such  a 
league  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  The  great  army  of  France,  with 
the  king  at  its  head,  advanced  into  Flanders,  taking  some  of  the  Earl's 
towns,  and  menacing  the  subjugation  of  his  earldom.  King  John,  at 
the  entreaty  of  earl  Ferrand,  sent  to  his  assistance  a  great  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  a  natural  son  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  called  Long- 
sword,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  English  had  already  acquired  that 
superiority  at  sea,  which  has  been  long  one  of  their  national  charac- 
teristics. They  defeated  the  French  navy,  though  more  numerous  than 
their  own ;  destroying  one  hundred  vessels,  taking  one  hundred,  and 
dispersing  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  This  caused  Philip  to  retire  into  his 
own  dominions. 

The  confederacy  of  the  crown  vassals  assumed  an  alarming  appear- 
ance ;  the  emperor  Otho  lent  his  active  co-operation,  and  the  earls  of 
Flanders,  Boulogne,  Toulouse,  and  Auvergne,  also  joined  the  enemies 
of  Philip,  and  visited  England  in  1214,  to  arrange  the  plan  of  the  ensu- 
ing campaign.     It  was  agreed  that  France  should  be  invaded  on  two 
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sides,  but  that  the  main  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  emperor  Otho, 
and  the  vyarlike  earls  of  Boulogne  and  Flanders,  aided  by  a  body  of 
English  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Longs  word  of 
Salisbury.  John  himself  was  to  cross  the  sea  to  La  Rochelle,  where 
he  was  to  be  joined  by  several  English  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  earls 
of  Auvergne  and  Toulouse. 

The  allies  accordingly  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  They 
assembled  at  Peronne  in  Flanders,  and  moved  south-westwards  into 
France.  The  army  of  Philip  was  not  so  numerous,  but  it  was  composed 
of  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry,  the  great  princes  of  the  blood 
royal,  and  such  of  the  vassals  of  the  crown  as  were  not  in  the  con- 
federacy. The  monarch  had  also  the  advantage  of  the  bravery  of  a 
valiant  knight  hospitaller,  called  Guerin. 

Philip  directed  his  course  towards  Hainalt,  but  in  their  march,  the 
French  discovered  the  numerous  squadrons  of  the  emperor  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Mouse,  near  Bouvines.  There  was  a  v/ooden 
bridge  across  the  river.  The  French  nobles  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Germans  on  the  other,  rushed  emulously  to  seize  the  passage ;  but  it 
was  occupied  by  the  former,  and  the  French  infantry  passed  under  the 
oriflamme  or  banner  of  St.  Denis,  and  formed  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river.  The  king  had  stretched  himself  to  repose  under  an  ash-tree, 
when  he  was  roused  by  the  horsemen  who  came  to  apprise  him  that  the 
battle  had  commenced.  Philip  arose,  advanced  to  the  front  of  his 
troops,  and  placing  his  crown  on  a  portable  altar :  "  My  friends,"  said 
he  to  his  troops,  "  it  is  for  the  crown  of  France  you  fight,  and  not  for 
him,  who  has  of  late  worn  it.  If  you  can  rescue  it  from  these  men, 
who  are  combined  to  degrade  and  destroy  it,  the  soldier  who  shall  bear 
him  best  in  his  defence  is,  for  my  part,  welcome  to  wear  it  as  his  own." 
He  was  answered  with  shouts  of  "  long  live  king  Philip !  the  crown 
can  befit  no  brow  so  well  as  his  own." 

The  army  of  the  allies  extended  their  wings,  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
rounding Philip's  inferior  numbers.  But  by  this  manoeuvre  they  lost 
the  opportunity  of  charging  the  French  troops,  v/hen  only  a  part  of 
their  army  had  passed  over,  and  in  taking  up  their  new  ground,  they 
exposed  their  faces  to  the  sun,  a  great  disadvantage  which  they  felt  se- 
verely during  the  whole  action.  The  battle  began  with  incredible  fury, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  as  well  as  most  important  of  those 
warlike  times. 

At  the  onset  the  allies  had  some  advantage,  for  a  body  of  French 
light  horse,  which  commenced  the  attack,  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
weight  and  strength  of  the  huge  men  and  horses  of  the  Flemish  and 
German  cavalry,  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  Philip  was  unhorsed, 
and  his  wars  and  life  would  have  ended  on  the  spot,  but  for  the  devoted 
loyalty  of  some  knights,  who  threw  themselves  betwixt  him  and  the 
Germans,  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who 
had  been  at  first  victorious,  was  made  prisoner,  and  his  Flemish  forces 

How  many  men  had  they  ?  Where  did  Philip  meet  them  ?  What  is  the  story 
about  the  crown  ?    Describe  the  battle  of  Bouvines. 
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defeated,  giving  an  opportunity  for  a  large  body  of  French  cavalry  to 
press  closely  to  the  centre,  where  their  assistance  was  so  much  re- 
quired. The  band  who  came  to  Philip's  rescue,  determined  to  attack 
the  person  of  the  emperor.  They  broke  through  his  guard,  took  his 
banner  and  rushed  on  him.  Peter  de  Mauvoisin  seized  his  bridle ; 
William  des  Barres  grasped  him  round  the  body,  and  strove  to  pull 
him  from  his  horse ;  Gerard  de  Trie  attempted  to  strike  him  through 
with  his  sword,  but  only  killed  his  horse.  A  furious  charge  of  some 
Germans  relieved  their  emperor,  remounted  him  on  a  swift  horse,  and 
he  left  the  conflict.  "  Let  him  go,"  said  Philip,  who  witnessed  his 
enemy's  flight,  "you  will  see  no  more  of  him  to-day  than  his  back!" 
Victory  soon  after  declared  for  the  French. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  battle  of  Bouvines,  on  the  details  of  which 
the  French  historians  dwell  with  national  pride;  it  lasted vom  noon  till 
five  in  the  evening:  The  earl  of  Boulogne,  five  earls  of  the  highest 
rank  and  power,  twenty-five  nobles  bearing  banners,  and  nearly  as 
many  men  of  inferior  rank,  as  there  were  soldiers  in  the  conquering 
army,  were  made  prisoners.  After  the  victory,  Philip  caused  the  prin- 
cipal captives  to  be  conducted  through  Paris  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  and 
in  this  procession,  Renaud  count  of  Boulogne,  and  Ferrand  count  of 
Flanders,  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  being  loaded  with  irons. 
The  second  part  of  the  plan  of  the  allies,  which  w^as  to  have  depended 
on  the  exertions  of  king  John  of  England,  proved  as  inefficient  as  the 
others.  He  carried  over  an  English  army  to  La  Rochelle,  and  received 
the  homage  of  many  barons  of  Poitou  and  Normandy.  He  took  An- 
gers, the  capital  of  Anjou,  but  did  nothing  further  which  could  materi- 
ally favour  the  confederates.  Philip  having  gained  the  battle  of  Bou- 
vines, marched  into  Poitou  against  John,  but  on  receiving  a  present  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  granted  the  king  of  England  a  truce 
for  the  space  of  five  years.  During  this  time  a  remarkable  series  of 
events  took  place  in  France.  The  Popes,  determined  upon  increasing 
their  finances,  and  extending  their  power,  had  found  great  advantage 
in  preaching  the  crusade  as  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  Christians ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  they  found  it  very  convenient  to  accept  large 
sums  of  money  from  those  princes,  nobles,  and  individuals,  who  pre- 
ferred remaining  at  home,  to  look  after  their  own  affairs. 

These  holy  expeditions  were  originally  confined  to  the  recovery  of 
Palestine.  But  the  Popes  thought  it  might  be  advantageous  to  extend 
the  principles  of  the  holy  crusade  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy  at  home. 
Accordingly  the  pontifis  assumed  the  privilege  of  commanding  all 
Christian  people  to  rise  up  in  arms  and  do  execution  on  such  people  or 
sects  as  they  had  been  pleased  to  lay  under  the  ban  of  excommunica- 
tion for  heretical  opinions,  and  employed  them  wherever  they  chose. 
Thus  the  southwest  of  France  became  the  scene  of  horrible  war.  A 
numerous  party  of  dissenters  from  the  faith  of  Rome,  had  gradually  ex- 
tended itself  through  the  south  of  France.  Raymond  count  of  Tou- 
louse, within  whose  dominions  these  dissenters  found  refuge,  was  a 

How  long  did  it  last?    Who  were  made  prisoners?    How  were  they  treated? 
How  did  Jolm  of  England  obtain  a  peace  ?    Who  were  the  Albigenses  ? 
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prince  of  comprehensive  understanding-,  and  willing  to  grant  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  who  lived  under  his  sway,  'Against  these  unfortunate 
Albigenses,  as  they  were  called,  and  their  protector  Raymond,  Pope 
Innocent  III.  proclaimed  a  crusade,  enjoining  those  persons  who  should 
embrace  so  pious  a  labour,  to  convert  them  b}'^  the  Gospel  or  by  the 
sword.  A  numerous  host  was  assembled  under  the  name  of  the  army 
of  the  Church.  They  were  commanded  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  a  brave, 
but  cruel  leader,  and  a  bigot.  Under  his  command,  these  crusaders  in- 
dulged in  all  the  licenses  of  war  against  the  peaceful  Albigenses,  pre- 
tending that  they  were  extirpating  evil,  and  thereby  rendering  accept- 
able service  to  God  and  to  the  Christian  Church.  Philip  of  France  did 
not  himself  embrace  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  but  his  son, 
prince  Louis,  joined  it,  against  his  father's  will.  Count  Raymond  de- 
fended himself  until  after  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  by  which  time  Simon 
de  Montfort  had  obtained  such  a  superiority  over  the  Albigenses,  that 
he  rather  regarded  the  engagement  of  Louis  in  the  crusade  as  a  matter 
of  jealousy  than  as  affording  support  and  assistance, 

Prince  Louis  was  soon  after  summoned  by  his  father  to  a  more  hon- 
ourable warfare,  which  had  for  its  object  the  conquest  of  England  and 
the  destruction  of  John's  power. 

John's  tyranny  increased  as  his  power  grew  weaker,  and  he  enraged 
his  subjects  by  attempting  to  maintain  it  in  the  most  obnoxious  manner. 
'The  barons  and  the  people  were  equally  discontented  by  his  violent  and 
oppressive  exactions  and  claims,  and  took  the  field  against  him  in  such 
force,  as  obliged  him  to  submit  to  their  just  demands,  and  he  signed,  at 
Runnamede,  the  celebrated  grant  of  privileges  called  Mag7ia  Charta, 
which  the  English  still  consider  the  bulwark  of  their  liberties.  But  no 
sooner  did  he  imagine  himself  capable  of  resistance  than  he  requested 
the  Pope  to  annul  the  Great  Charter,  as  extorted  by  force,  and  to  ex- 
communicate the  barons  and  all  who  favoured  them. 

John  also  received  powerful  assistance  from  a  large  army  of  merce- 
nary soldiers,  whom  he  landed  at  Dover,  and  with  whom  he  took  Ro- 
chester. The  barons  then  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  king 
of  France,  rather  than  submit  to  the  tyrant  John.  Two  of  their  number 
were  dispatched  to  the  court  of  the  king  Philip,  offering  to  transfer  their 
own  allegiance,  and  the  kingdom  of  England,  to  his  eldest  son  Louis,  on 
condition  of  his  bringing  an  army  to  their  assistance. 

The  tempting  offer  prevailed  on  Philip  and  his  son,  the  former  in 
secret,  and  the  latter  openly,  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  barons,  and 
to  send  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men  to  reinforce  the  insurgent  party 
in  England;  while  Louis  himself  prepared  a  stronger  expedition. 

On  the  23d  of  May  (A.  D.  1216),  Louis  arrived  before  Sandwich  with 
a  fleet  of  six  hundred  sail ;  he  disembarked  a  great  number  of  land 
forces,  marched  towards  London,  and  took  Rochester  in  his  way.  The 
legate  of  the  Pope  strove  in  vain  to  defend  John  by  the  fulminations  of 
the  Church.  These  were  addressed  both  against  Philip  and  his  son 
Louis ;  but  as  the  former  disavowed  in  public  the  proceedings  of  his  son, 

Describe  the  crusade  against  them.  What  were  the  circumstances  attending  the 
grant  of  Magna  Charta  ?  How  did  John  proceed  after  granting  it  ?  Who  aided  the 
mrons  in  revolting  against  John  ?    With  what  force  ?    How  was  he  opposed  ? 
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the  excommunication  fell  only  on  Louis,  who  received  from  his  father, 
secretly,  the  encouragement  and  supplies  which  were  openly  refused  to 
himi  Tlje  curse  of  Rome  did  not  greatly  affect  prince  Louis,  while  the 
barons  of  England  continued  to  espouse  his  cause ;  he  marched  success- 
fully through  England,  and  reduced  the  whole  southern  part  of  that 
kingdom.  But  he  met  a  check  before  the  castle  of  Dover,  which  was 
defended  with  obstinacy  and  success  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  a  select 
garrison. 

Although  success  seemed  almost  impossible,  Louis  continued  the 
siege,  and  the  time  which  he  wasted  before  Dover  gave  John  leisure 
once  more  to  collect  his  forces,  and  afforded  opportunity  for  sowing  dis- 
sensions among  the  allies  of  prince  Louis.  Windsor  Castle  was  besieged 
with  no  more  success  than  Dover. 

John  was  once  more  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  array,  and  the  English 
barons  began  to  quit  Louis,  on  finding  that  he  treated  the  French  with 
undue  partiality,  and  afforded  little  countenance  to  the  lords  of  England 
who  had  joined  him.  A  report  was  also  spread,  that  the  viscount  de 
Melun  had  on  his  death-bed  confessed,  that  Louis  meant  to  put  to  death, 
as  traitors  to  their  natural  monarch,  the  barons  who  had  joined  his  party. 
In  consequence  of  this,  several  nobles  deserted  Louis,  and  returned  to 
their  allegiance.  The  country  was  relieved  from  this  state  of  anarchy 
by  the  sudden  death  of  John  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  at  the  age  only  of 
forty-nine  years,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1216.  Henry  IIL,  eldest  son 
and  successor  of  John,  was  only  in  his  tenth  year,  so  that  the  assistance 
of  a  guardian  or  protector  v/as  absolutely  necessary. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  wise  and  brave  nobleman,  was  chosen  to  this 
eminent  and  difficult  office.  His  first  act  was  to  renew  the  Great  Char- 
ter of  the  liberties,  and  in  consequence  the  barons  began  to  throng  back 
to  the  English  standard,  and  to  desert  that  of  France.  Louis,  who  had 
received  considerable  reinforcements  from  his  father,  was  reluctant  to 
abandon  his  enterprise,  and  for  some  time  persevered  in  his  attempts  on 
Dover  Castle,  but  without  any  success.  Other  indecisive  sieges  and 
skirmishes  took  place,  until,  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
of  1217,  the  French  army,  under  the  earl  of  Perche,  was  totally  defeated 
at  Lincoln.  This  closed  the  struggle,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded betwixt  Louis  and  the  lord  protector  Pembroke. 

Louis  resigned  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  engaged 
to  make  intercession  with  his  father  for  the  restoration  of  Normandy, 
and  other  places,  conquered  by  Philip  from  king  John ;  and  if  his  inter- 
cession should  prove  ineffectual,  the  prince  bound  himself  to  restore 
these  dominions,  when  he  himself  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
France.  He  then  withdrew  with  all  his  forces,  leaving  the  young 
prince  Henry  peacefully  seated  upon  the  throne ;  and  found  in  his  own 
country  another  strife.  This  was  the  renewed  war  against  the  unfor- 
tunate Albigenses  in  the  south  of  France,  who  had  rushed  to  arms, 
restored  count  Raymond  to  the  government  of  his   fief,  and  became 

What,  part  of  England  did  he  reduce  ?  What  places  held  out  against  him?  Who 
deserted  him  ?  When  did  John  die  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  At  what  age  ?  Who 
was  regent  ?  What  did  he  renew  ?  How  was  the  war  terminated  ?  What  terma 
did  Louis  make?     What  war  was  he  obliged  to  conduct  in  France? 
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again  formidable.  Simon  de  Montfort  hastened  to  attack  them,  while 
an  assembly  of  the  Church,  held  at  Mantes,  again  determined  on  preach- 
ing the  crusade.  The  tyrannical  Simon  fell  before  the  city  of  Toulouse  ; 
and  his  wife  and  family  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Albigenses.  Philip, 
who  dared  not  refuse  the  Pope  and  clergy,  reluctantly  permitted  his 
son  Louis,  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  to  take  the  cros3 
against  the  heretics  in  the  south  of  France.  But  the  prince  carried  on 
the  war  with  much  coldness,  and  was  at  length  recalled  by  his  father, 
who  died  soon  after  of  a  fever  at  Mantes,  in  July  1223. 

jHe  was  the  greatest  prince  that  had  worn  the  French  crown  since 
the  days  of  Charlemagne.  He  left  the  dominions  of  France  nearly 
doubled  in  extent  by  his  valour  and  prudence,  and  greatly  improved  in 
wealth,  strength,  and  convenience,  by  the  formation  of  roads,  the  forti- 
fication of  defenceless  towns,  by  public  works  and  other  national  im- 
provementsj: 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
LOUIS  VIII.  (1223). 


Philip  Augustus  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Louis  VIII.,  called, 
from  his  personal  courage,  the  LiONy  'He  had  scarcely  assumed  the 
throne,  when  an  ambassador  from  Henry  III.  demanded  the  restoration 
of  the  provinces,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  and  sworn 
to,  when  he  left  England  in  1217.  Louis  however  was  determined  not 
to  comply ;  alleging  that  the  English  themselves  had  not  fulfilled  the 
treaty  of  1217.  Listead  therefore  of  restoring  Normandy,  he  invaded 
and  besieged  those  towns  which  the  English  still  possessed  in  Poitou ; 
and  Niort,  St.  Jean  d'x\ngely,  and  finally  La  Rochelle  itself,  fell  into  his 
hands.  Bordeaux,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Garonne,  was  the  only 
part  of  their  ample  dominions  within  France  which  still  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  English. 

The  Gascons  were  favourable  to  the  English  cause ;  they  were  also 
flattered  by  the  proposal  to  place  them  immediately  under  the  command 
of  a  prince  of  the  English  blood  royal ;  and  they  prepared  so  formidably 
to  resist  the  invasion  of  Louis,  that  he  thought  prudent  to  consent  to  a 
truce  for  three  years  (A.  D.  1224). 

file  was  now  urged  by  the  Pope's  legate  to  renew  the  crusade  against 
the  southern  heretics,  but  in  consenting  to  do  so,  failed  not  to  insure  to 
himself  the  principal  advantage  of  it.  Having  thus  provided  for  his 
own  interest,  the  khig  assembled  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men ;  and 
with  this  force  he  besieged  Avignon,  where  the  citizens  fought  with  the 
utmost  obstinacy,  and  the  besiegers   lost  above  two  thousand   men, 

When  did  Philip  Ausustua  die  ?  What  were  his  character  and  works  ?  Who 
succeeded  Phihp  ?  What  was  he  called?  W^hat  caused  a  war  in  Normandy? 
What  ended  it?  Wlien  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  preparations  for  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigen563.    The  siege  of  Avignon. 
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amongst  whom  was  that  celebrated  comte  de  St.  Paul  who  had  acquired 
so  much  honour  at  the  battle  of  Bouvmea  At  length  they  were  com- 
pelled to  a  capitulation,  the  terms  of  which  were  uncommonly  severe. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  to  be  practised  exclusively,  and  two 
hundred  hostages,  sons  of  the  most  wealthy  inhabitants,  were  demanded ; 
some  of  those  who  had  conducted  the  defence  were  hanged,  the  fortifi- 
cations were  dismantled,  and  three  hundred  of  the  best  houses  were 
levelled  with  the  ground,  to  complete,  the  humiliation  of  the  city. 

After  Avignon  had  surrendered,  Louis  proposed  to  march  against 
Toulouse,  to  inflict  a  similar  vengeance  on  that  town ;  his  army  had 
however  suffered  so  much,  that  he  was  compelled  to  grant  them  some 
relaxation.  But  Louis  had  already  performed  his  last  campaign ;  he  was 
attacked  at  Montpensier,  by  a  fever  of  which  he  died  the  12th  Novem- 
ber (A.  D.  1226),  having  reigned  only  four  years,  and  being  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  manhood.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  also  a 
Louis,  v^i'ho  was  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Saint. 

The  queen  Blanche,  relict  of  the  deceased  monarch,  acted  as  regent 
for  her  son.  She  was  eldest  daughter  of  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  by 
his  wife  Eleanor,  daughter  of  that  celebrated  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  by 
her  second  marriage  with  Henry  IL  of  England. 

Louis  VIII.,  who  had  great  confidence  in  her  wisdom,  had  named  her 
regent  of  France  until  his  son  should  attain  the  years  of  majority. 


CHAPTER  XVL 
LOUIS  IX.,  CALLED  SAINT  LOUIS  (1226). 

The  occurrence  of  a  minority  seemed,  to  the  ambitious  petty  princes, 
a  time  highly  fitted  for  recovering,  by  force  if  necessary,  the  indepen- 
dence of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  The  nobles  who  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  against  the  queen  regent  were  Raymond  of  Toulouse ; 
Philip  of  Boulogne,  brother  of  the  late  king,  who  claimed  the  regency ; 
the  powerful  counts  Thibault  of  Champagne;  Hugh  de  la  Marche; 
Hugh  de  St.  Paul ;  Simon  de  Ponthieu,  and  Peter  duke  of  Bretagne. 

Their  object  was  to  deprive  the  king  of  all  power  beyond  that  of  a 
president  of  the  Cour  pleniere  and  general  of  the  armies  of  the  king- 
dom. Blanche,  ere  the  confederates  had  matured  their  plan,  suddenly 
attacked  Raymond  of  Toulouse :  reduced  him  to  ask  terms ;  to  bind 
himself  to  renounce  the  heretical  opinions  of  the  Albigenses,  and  to 
give  his  daughter  and  heiress  in  marriage  to  Alphonso  her  fourth  son ; 
thus  securing  these  rich  territories  to  the  royal  family.  The  next  part 
of  her  undertaking  was  the  subjugation  of  the  confederates,  and,  by  a 
little  well-timed  flattery,  she  soon  separated  Thibault  count  of  Cham- 
pagne from  his  associates,  and  secured  his  interest  to  herself.    |le  gave 

When  did  Louis  die?  Who  succeeded  him?  Who  was  regent?  Who  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  her?     How  did  Blanche  defeat  the  conspiracy? 
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her  private  intimation  of  a  project  of  the  malcontents  to  seize  her  per- 
son during  her  journey  from  Orleans  to  Paris ;  and  indeed  was  so  faith- 
ful to  her  interest  as  to  communicate  most  of  their  plans,  which  were 
thus  easily  counteracted.  But  the  count  was  near  paying  dearly  his 
attachment  to  the  queen  regent.  He  was  attacked  by  the  whole  con- 
federacy who  determined  to  expel  him  from  his  country,  and  confer 
Champagne  on  the  queen  of  Cyprus,  who  had  some  claim  to  it  as  heiress 
of  Thibault's  elder  brother.^ 

Blanche  was  so  far  grateful,  that  she  caused  her  son  to  march  to  his 
succour  and  repel  the  attack  upon  his  territories.  Yet  she  sought  to 
gain  something  for  the  crown,  by  this ;  and  therefore  intimated  to  the 
count,  that  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  compensate  the  claims 
of  his  niece,  it  would  be  expedient  that  he  should  sell  to  the  young 
king  his  territories  of  Blois,  Chartres,  Chateaudtjn  and  Sancerre. 

The  count  made  some  remonstrances,  but  she  reproached  him  with 
disobedience  and  ingratitude,  and  the  crown  of  France  acquired  the  ter- 
ritory. Some  of  the  French  courtiers  grew  impatient  of  the  absurd 
pretensions  of  Thibault  to  the  queen's  favour.  They  instigated  Robert 
of  Artois,  one  of  the  sons  of  Louis  VIII.,  to  affront  the  count  of  Cham- 
pagne by  throwing  a  soft  cream  cheese  in  his  face.  Thibault  could  not 
support  the  ridicule  that  this  caused ;  he  retired  from  court  and  endea- 
voured to  find  consolation  in  the  favour  of  the  muses.  He  afterwards 
became  king  of  Navarre,  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  wise  and 
accomplished  sovereign.  Blanche  by  her  firm  government  not  only 
maintained  the  authority  of  the  throne,  but  augmented  it  considerably 
during  her  regency.* 

She  was  in  no  hurry  to  surrender  to  her  son  the  supreme  power, 
which  she  had  administrated  so  well ;  nor  did  the  dutiful  Louis,  though 
now  approaching  his  twenty-first  year,  seem  impatient  to  take  it  upon 
himself.  Blanche's  jealousy  of  those  of  her  own  sex  who  approached 
her  son  and  sought  to  please  him,  was  not  perhaps  an  extraordinary, 
though  an  inconvenient  excess  of  maternal  fondnesSi  But  she  was  cer- 
tainly unreasonable  in  extending  her  jealousy  to  her  son's  wife,  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  named  Margaret,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Raymond  Be- 
renger,  count  of  Provence. 

The  servants  of  the  household  had  orders,  when  the  king  and  queen 
were  in  private  together,  to  whip  the  dogs,  which  were  about  the  royal 
apartments,  so  that  the  cries  of  the  animals  might  give  the  queen- 
mother  a  hint  to  intrude  on  the  retirement  of  her  son  and  his  wife. 
The  young  queen  reproached  her  mother-in-law  with  this  jealous  vigi- 
lance ;  and  when  Blanche  caused  Louis  to  be  removed  from  the  apart- 
ment in  which  his  wife  was  sick,  she  said  :  "  You  will  not  let  me  speak 
with  my  husband  whether  living  or  dying." 

Louis  being  attacked  with  illness,  was  so  alarmed  that  he  was  easily 
induced  to  follow  the  prevailing  error  of  the  time,  and  assume  the  cross 
he  received  it  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  made  a 

How  did  she  repay  Thibauh?  How  was  he  driven  from  the  court  ?  How  did 
Blanche  govern  the  kingdom  ?  How  did  she  treat  her  son  ?  What  induced  Louis 
to  engage  in  a«crusade  ?     Who  opposed  it  ? 
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solemn  vow  to  march  in  person  against  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
with  a  royal  army,  if  he  recovered.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  t^e  wisest  of  his  ministers,  and  even  his  mother^ 
pointed  out  Jo  him  the  disasters  his  predecessors  had  sustained  by  such 
imprudent  engagements ;  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  his 
vow,  and  would  only  agree  to  wait  at  home,  the  time  necessary  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  during  his  absence.  > 

Jie  obtained  from  the  Church  a  grant  of  the  tenth  of  their  revenues 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  undertaking,  and  prevailed  on 
many  of  the  nobility,  and  among  these  the  count  of  Marche  and  the 
duke  of  Bretagne,  to  accompany  him  to  the  East.  The  preparations 
were  arrested  by  the  arrival  at  the  court,  of  Richard,  brother  of  Henry 
in,  of  England,  with  an  embassy  frojn  that  power. 

"  Sir  king  of  France,"  said  this  distinguished  envoy,  "  you  cannot 
undertake  to  wage  a  holy  war  until  you  have  done  justice  to  your  bro- 
ther of  England,  bereft  as  he  has  been  by  your  father  of  the  provinces 
belonging  to  him  in  France."  Louis  was  so  much  startled  at  this  objec- 
tion to  his  purpose,  that  he  referred  the  case  to  a  conclave  of  Norman 
bishops.  They  gave  their  opinion  that  no  restitution  should  be  made, 
and  Louis  dechned  the  request:' 

IThe  king  now  prepared  for  his  crusade,  and  departed,  taking  with 
him  his  young  wife ;  Robert^  and  Charles,  his  two  brothers,  also  accom- 
panied him  in  his  expeditioni  Passing  down  the  Rhone  from  Lyons,  he 
embarked^n  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  landed  at  Cyprus  on 
the  25th  of  September,  1274.  His  army  amounted  to  about  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  of  which  it  was  computed  there  were  ten  thousand  cavalry ; 
and  they  disembarked  in  safety  before  the  town  of  Damietta.  Here 
Louis,  who  v/ith  all  his  superstition  displayed  great  personal  worth  and 
bravery,  sprung  into  the  sea  in  complete  armour,  and  waded  ashore 
among  the  foremost,  with  the  oriflamme  displayed,  in  spite  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  by  whom  the  shore  and  city  of  Damietta  were  defended.  > 

The  invaders  seized  upon,  and  garrisoned  the  city.  Louis  took  into 
his  custody  the  magazines  which  they  had  acquired,  but  the  subordinate 
leaders  of  the  crusade  were  dissatisfied,  contending,  that  the  share  of 
the  commander-in-chief  was  limited  to  one  third  of  the  spoil,  and  that 
the  rest  belonged  to  his  associates;  this  introduced  dissatisfaction  and 
insubordination  among  the  feudal  lords,  and  greatly  affected  Louis's  au- 
thority. The  crusaders  remained  in  Damietta,  waiting  the  abatement 
of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  the  arrival  of  Alphonso,  count  of 
Poitiers.  This  prince  arrived  at  length,  and  Louis  resolved  to  sally 
from  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  marching  to  Grand  Cairo.  But  the 
river  Nile  interrupted  their  march,  and  they  were  opposed  at  every 
turn  by  the  light-armed  Saracens,  who  destroyed  the  military  engines 
by  u'hich  they  endeavoured  to  cover  their  passage. 

The  count  of  Artois  found  at  length  the  means  of  passing  the  river, 
and,  with  imprudent  valour,  instead  of  halting  till  he  was  supported, 
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rushed  on  with  two  thousand  horse,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  village 
of  Massoura,  where  the  Saracens  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  But 
their  troops  being  rallied  by  a  valiant  soldier,  the  advanced  party  of  the 
count  of  Artois  were  enclosed  within  the  village.  The  inhabitants 
then  poured  on  them  stones,  javelins,  arrows,  scalding  water,  and  ail 
sorts  of  missiles  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 

Most  of  the  Christians  were  slain,  and  the  count  of  Artois,  after 
having  for  some  time  defended  himself  in  one  of  the  houses,  at  length 
fell  fighting  valiantly.  The  king  wept  bitterly  the  loss  of  his  brother, 
and  the  French  determined  to  avenge  him :  they  fought  bravely  and 
slew  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  losses  of  the  Saracens  were  easily 
replaced ;  but  every  soldier  that  fell  on  the  part  of  the  French,  was  an 
irreparable  loss.  The  invaders  were  thus  soon  reduced  to  a  defensive 
warfare ;  and  this  was  sustained  at  the  greatest  disadvantage. 

Fatal  diseases  broke  out  in  the  army,  and  the  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tians became  so  desperate  that  Louis  resolved  to  retreat  to  Damietta, 
and  call  in  all  the  outposts  and  vanguard  of  his  army,  which  were  on 
their  march  to  Cairo.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  retreat,  the  Turks  came 
so  close  upon  him,  that  Sir  Geoffi'ey  de  Sergines  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  drive  them  off.  In  the  mean  time  most  of  those  who  had  fled, 
rather  than  retreated,  towards  Damietta,  had  already  been  slaughtered 
by  the  Saracens,  or  had  delivered  themselves  up  to  captivity.  The 
king,  with  his  remaining  brother,  many  princes  of  the  blood,  nobles, 
and  the  wreck  of  this  army,  fell  captives  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  treated  with  the  utmost  severity.  y- 

Upon  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners,  their  only  choice  was  that  of 
embracing  the  Moslem  faith,  or  instant  death.  When,  however,  it  was 
discovered  that  most  of  them  could  pay  a  high  ransom,  the  Turks  be- 
came more  desirous  of  lucre  than  of  blood,  and  exchanged  for  ransom 
those  who  were  able  to  comply  with  their  demands.  The  king  of 
France  told  the  sultan,  that  if  a  reasonable  price  was  set  upon  his 
liberty  and  on  that  of  the  remainder  of  his  army,  he  would  write  to  the 
queen,  who  was  still  at  Damietta,  to  pay  it.  The  Saracens  (who  admit 
no  women  to  their  councils)  asked  why  the  queen  should  be  consulted. 
"  Have  I  not  reason  ?"  answered  Louis ;  "  is  she  not  my  wife,  and  my 
companion?"  His  ransom  was  fixed  by  the  sultan  at  a  million  of  golden 
bezants — equal  to  five  hundred  thousand  livres.  "  I  will  cheerfully  pay 
that,"  said  Louis,  "  for  the  ransom  of  my  army ;  and  for  my  own  I  will 
surrender  the  town  of  Damietta  to  the  sultan,  for  my  rank  is  too  high 
to  be  valued  in  money."  The  sultan  was  pleased,  and  with  a  generous 
emulation  exclaimed,  "  He  is  a  right  generous  Frank ;  tell  him  I  abate 
one  fifth,  and  that  four  hundred  thousand  livres  shall  be  sufficient."  He 
also  sent  garments  for  the  king's  use.  But  while  the  sultan  Touran- 
Shah  was  thus  disposing  of  the  fate  of  another,  he  little  knew  how  near 
he  approached  to  his  own.  The  discontent  of  his  body-guard  or  Mame- 
lukes had  risen  to  the  highest.  They  broke  out  into  insurrection,  §et 
fire  to  his  pavilion  and  cut  the  unfortunate  prince  to  pieces.     Having 

___    __  . 
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committed  this  murder,  they  came  before  the  king*  and  the  French  cap- 
tives, with  their  bloody  battle-axes  and  sabres  in  their  hands.  "  What 
will  you  give  me,"  said  the  foremost  assassin,  who  was  yet  streaming' 
with  the  blood  of  Touran-Shah,  "  who  have  slain  your  greatest  enemy  J" 
Louis  returned  no  answer,  but  all  the  French  expected  to  be  immedi- 
ately massacred  :  however,  they  offered  new  conditions  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  murdered  sultan,  but  stipulating'  also  that  the  king 
should  take  an  oath  to  renounce  his  baptism  and  his  faith. 

Louis  answered,  that  he  would  rather  die  a  good  Christian  than  pur- 
chase his  life  by  a  sinful  oath.  In  the  meantime  the  scene  suddenly 
changed ;  a  mirthful  sound  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  was  heard 
before  the  tent,  and  king  Louis  was  invited  by  the  chiefs  of  the  late 
conspiracy  to  become  their  sultan.  This  proposal  was  not,  however, 
seriously  insisted  on ;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  leading  emirs  were 
of  opinion  that  to  atone  for  the  slaughter  of  Touran-Shah,  a  good  Ma- 
hometan, it  was  their  duty  to  put  to  death  Saint  Louis  and  his  fol- 
lowers, the  mortal  enemies  of  their  prophet  Mahomet,  and  of  his  re- 
ligion. 

At  length  a  treaty  for  ransom  was  carried  into  execution.  The  queen 
of  France,  who,  as  I  before  informed  you,  had  accompanied  her  husband 
in  this  calamitous  expedition,  was  enclosed  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Crusaders  that  held  out  at  Damietta.  She  was  informed  that  the  good 
king  her  husband  had  been  made  prisoner,  which  so  troubled  her  mind, 
that  she  made  an  officer  watch  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  all  night  without 
sleeping.  This  person  was  at  least  eighty  years  old.  When  the  queen 
was  sick,  she  ordered  every  one,  except  this  ancient  knight,  to  leave 
her  chamber ;  she  then  cast  herself  at  his  feet  and  requested  that  he 
would  grant  her  a  boon.  The  knight  promised  compliance ;  the  queen 
said,  "I  request,  on  the  oath  you  have  sworn,  that  should  the  Saracens 
storm  this  town,  and  take  it,  you  will  cut  off  my-  head  rather  than  I 
should  fall  into  their  power."  He  replied  that  he  would.  She  shortly 
after  had  a  son  (in  the  town  of  Damietta),  who  was  named  John,  and 
his  surname  Tristran  (i.  e.  the  Sad),  because  he  was  born  in  misery  and 
poverty. 

After  suffering  many  hardships,  Louis,  his  queen,  and  his  lords,  were 
at  length  permitted  to  embark  for  Acre  with  the  remnant  of  the  army. 
When  he  arrived  on  ground  where  he  might  consider  himself  free,  he 
again  became  inspired  with  the  rash  quixotry  of  his  crusade,  forgetting 
that  he  owed  a  still  more  pressing  duty  to  his  kingdom,  where  general 
confusion  prevailed.  His  mother,  queen  Blanche,  who  acted  as  regent, 
had  lost  in  some  degree  that  strength  of  mind  which  distinguished  her 
during  her  son's  minority.  The  intestine  disorders  were  likely  to  be 
increased  by  a  war  with  England  upon  the  expiration  of  the  truce  be- 
tween these  countries.  In  the  mean  time  the  regent  mother  became 
so  afflicted  on  hearing  of  her  son's  misfortunes,  that  she  retired  into  a 
convent  and  died  of  melancholy.  On  receiving  these  sad  tidings,  Louis 
yielded  to  necessity,  and  prepared  to  return  to  France.  After  a  voyage 
of  ten  weeks  he  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Provence. 

What  curious  events  in  regard  to  Louis  ensued  ?  What  story  is  related  of  his 
queen  ?    What  is  said  of  Louis  ?    Of  his  mother  ?    Of  his  return  home  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
DEATH  OF  SAINT  LOUIS  IN  A  CRUSADE  AGAIN'ST  TUNIS. 

King  Louis,  upon  his  return  to  France,  hastened  to  make  peace  with 
Eng-land,  and  received  Henry  III,  at  Paris,  with  sumptuous  hospitality. 
"  I  would  willingly  restore  the  provinces,"  said  the  king  to  the  English 
monarch,  "  but  my  peers  and  barons  will  not  consent."  King  Henry 
therefore  exchanged  his  claims  on  Normandy,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and 
Poitou,  for  some  trifling  territories  adjacent  to  Gascony.  Louis  now 
reigned  in  peace  and  honour ;  from  the  universal  confidence  reposed  in 
his  justice  and  equity,  both  his  own  subjects  and  strangers  frequently 
referred  to  him  matters  which  were  in  debate  between  them.  He  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  numerous  private  quarrels  among  the  great  vassals  of  the 
crown ;  and  greatly  curbed  the  right  which  they  assumed,  of  taking 
the  field  like  independent  sovereigns.  These  great  lords,  overawed  by 
the  reputation  and  power  of  the  king,  were  compelled  to  bring  their 
contests  before  his  tribunal,  instead  of  deciding  them  by  arms.  Thus 
St.  Louis  studied  to  make  his  people  happy,  while  his  own  demeanour 
indicated  too  fully  that  he  had  at  his  heart  the  rooted  feeling  of  having 
sustained  defeat  and  disgrace  in  Egypt,  where  he  had  most  hoped  to 
deserve  success,  and  to  acquire  glory.  His  desire  for  the  general  peace 
of  Europe,  and  his  efforts  to  appease  the  quarrels  of  the  great,  incurred 
the  censure  of  some  of  his  statesmen,  who  wished  to  persuade  him 
that  he  would  act  with  more  policy  by  suffering  their  discords  to  aug- 
ment ;  and  even  by  aggravating  their  quarrels,  than  by  endeavouring 
to  end  them.  In  like  manner,  his  advisers  upbraided  him  that  he 
neglected  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Henry  III.,  to  wrest 
from  the  English  the  considerable  share  of  the  French  territory  which 
they  still  retained  in  Gascony. 

While  thus  behaving  with  moderation  and  generosity  to  his  neigh- 
bours, and  even  to  his  enemies,  Louis  performed  in  his  own  person  the 
duty  of  a  judge,  and  was  often  found,  like  the  kings  of  Judah,  sitting 
at  the  gates  of  his  palace,  to  render  justice  indifferently  to  all  those 
who  presented  themselves  to  ask  it  of  him. 

By  his  attention  to  the  public  good,  as  well  in  making  laws,  as  in 
enforcing  them,  the  king  was  deservedly  beloved,  and  proved  that  no- 
thing could  carry  an  empire  to  such  a  height  of  peace  and  happiness, 
as  the  generous  and  worthy  conduct  of  a  prince.  St,  Louis  however 
still  retained  the  hope  of  being  more  successful  in  a  new  crusade  than 
in  that  in  which  he  had  encountered  defeat  and  captivity ;  and  after 
sixteen  years,  he  again  prepared  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  invade  the 
territories  of  a  Mahometan  prince. 

How  did  St.  Lor.is  settle  affairs  with  the  king  of  England  ?  How  did  he  govern 
the  kingdom?  V/hat  was  the  character  of  his  foreign  policy ''  How  did  he  ad- 
minister justice  ? 
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The  city  of  Tunis,  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  the  destined  object 
of  the  expedition.  Louis  conceived  that  the  king  of  Tunis  was  willing 
to  turn  Christian,  and  become  his  ally  and  vassal :  he  hoped  to  make  the 
conversion  of  this  prince,  the  means  of  extending  Christianity  over 
Egypt  and  Palestine  also.  It  was  in  the  year  1270,  that  he  gave  this 
new  proof  of  his  superstition.  He  carried  with  him,  as  before,  the 
princes  of  his  own  family,  and  many  of  his  principal  vassals.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  who  seized  that 
opportunity  to  exhibit  fresh  proofs  of  the  courage  and  military  talent 
which  he  had  displayed  in  his  own  country  during  the  civil  conflicts 
called  the  barons'  wars.  He  was  followed  by  a  body  of  select  troops, 
and  distinguished  himself  greatly.  This  eighth  and  last  crusade  was 
in  its  outset  assailed  by  a  tempest,  and  the  fleet  sustained  great  loss. 
In  three  days  however  Louis  assembled  the  greater  part  of  his  arma- 
ment before  Tunis :  but  the  monarch  of  that  country  received  him  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  defended  his  city  against  the  invaders. 
Louis  landed  and  obtained  some  successes ;  but  the  Crusaders  had  no 
sooner  formed  a  close  siege  around  the  town,  than  diseases  broke  out  in 
their  army ;  the  want  of  provisions  increased  the  contagion,  and  con- 
stant skirmisliing  with  the  Moors  added  the  waste  of  the  sword  to  that 
of  epidemic  disease. 

The  infection  approached  the  person  and  family  of  the  king;  his 
eldest  son  died  of  fever,  and  his  youngest  son  Tristran,  who  received 
birth  in  Damietta,  during  the  miseries  of  his  father's  first  crusade,  ex- 
pired amidst  the  ruin  of  his  second  attempt.  Louis  himself,  attacked 
by  the  fever  which  had  robbed  him  of  two  sons,  called  to  his  pillow 
Philip,  his  eldest  remaining  child,  and  exhausted  what  remained  of  life 
and  strength  in  giving  him  his  parting  instructions,  and  soon  closed  his 
eyes  for  ever;  he  v/as  succeeded  by  Philip  III.  called  the  Bold. 

When  the  eighth  crusade  had  nearly  come  to  a  melancholy  termina- 
tion, by  the  death  of  Louis  and  his  two  sons,  Charles,  king  of  the  Sicilies, 
appeared  before  Tunis  with  a  fleet  loaded  with  provisions  and  reinforce- 
ment. The  fresh  troops  advanced  to  support  the  siege,  but  the  Arabs 
checked  their  approach  by  putting  in  motion  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
which  driven  by  a  violent  wind  upon  the  strangers,  prevented  their 
approach.  Upon  a  second  occasion,  however,  the  natives  were  drawn 
into  an  ambuscade,  and  suffered  severely  by  the  swords  of  the  Europeans. 
The  sultan  began  now  to  propose  terms  of  submission,  agreeing  to  pay 
a  ransom  to  the  king  of  the  Sicilies,  of  forty  thousand  crowns  a  year,  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  war,  to  allow  the  preaching  of  religion  in  his 
dominions,  with  some  other  concessions.  Of  all  the  princes  in  the 
crusade,  Edward  I.  of  England  alone  refused  to  consent  to  this  treaty. 
He  professed  his  determination  to  proceed  to  Palestine,  where  Acre,  the 
ast  of  the  fortresses  which  owned  the  Christian  authority,  was  on  the 
point  of  surrendering  to  the  Saracens.  "  I  will  enter  Acre,"  said  young 
Edward,  "  though  only  Fowin  my  groom  should  follow  me."     He  went 

Against  whom  did  he  project  a  crusade  ?  Who  accompanied  St.  Louis  ?  What 
befel  the  fleet?  What  happened  on  landing?  Who  died?  Who  succeeded  St. 
Louis?  Who  relieved  the  French  crusaders  in  Tunis?  What  ensued?  What  was 
done  by  th6  P'rench  and  Sicilians  ?     By  Edward  I. ' 
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forward  accordingly  with  his  little  band  of  English,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. His  expedition  is  chiefly  famed  for  the  romantic  courage  of  the 
princess  Eleanor,  who  attended  him,  and  is  said  to  have  sucked  the 
wound  which  her  husband  received  from  an  envenomed  weapon,  and  to 
have  thus  endangered  her  own  life  to  save  his.  After  the  treaty  of 
Tunis,  the  kings  of  France  and  Sicily  returned  to  their  dominions. 


CHAPTEH  XVIII. 
PHILIP  III.  CALLED  THE  BOLD  (1270). 

Philip  was  eager  to  take  possession  of  the  crown,  which  had  fallen 
to  him  by  inheritance :  Charles  was  desirous  to  enjoy  that  which  he  had 
obtained  by  conquest.  Philip  endeavoured  to  distinguish  himself  by 
enforcing  the  wise  laws  of  king  Louis,  iiis  father,  for  preventing  private 
wars  among  his  vassals;  but  his  most  remarkable  adventures  occurred 
in  his  own  family,  and  were  of  a  very  distressing  nature. 

In  his  return  through  Italy,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  beautiful 
wife,  Isabel,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  crusade.  In  the  course  of  the 
journey,  the  queen  was  thrown  from  her  horse,  and  being  near  her  con- 
finement, her  death  was  the  consequence.  She  left  four  sons,  Louis, 
who  died  by  poison;  Philip,  who  reigned  after  his  father;  Charles  of 
Valois,  father  of  the  branch  from  which  sprang  the  French  kings  of 
that  house ;  and  Robert,  who  died  young. 

After  the  king's  return  to  France,  the  council  advised  him  to  marry, 
and  he  took,  as  his  second  wife,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  the  sixth 
duke  of  Brabant.  She  bore  a  son  the  year  after  her  marriage,  and 
within  six  years  afterwards  two  daughters.  The  king  was  much  attach- 
ed to  his  wife,  a  beautiful  and  affectionate  woman,  but  jealousy  and  dis- 
cord were  at  last  sown  between  them,  by  a  person  of  low  origin,  named 
Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  who  had  originally  appeared  at  court  in  the  capacity 
of  a  barber. 

,Upon  the  death  of  St.  Louis,  Philip  advanced  La  Brosse,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  talent,  to  the  rank  of  royal  chamberlain,  and 
employed  him  in  the  administration  of  some  important  affairs.  He  is 
said  to  have  abused  the  king's  kindness  and  betrayed  his  trust  by  unjust 
oppression.  He  was  aware  that  the  penetration  of  the  young  queen 
discovered  his  unworthiness,  and  he  took  every  opportunity  to  prejudice 
Philip  against  her,  by  intimating  from  time  to  time  that  his  consort  was 
actuated  by  the  general  dislike,  commonly  imputed  to  stepmothers, 
against  the  king's  children  by  his  former  marriage.  About  this  time 
Louis,  his  eldest  son  by  his  first  wife,  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  was 
suddenly  seized  by  a  malignant  fever,  which  hurried  him  to  his  grave. 
—The  fatal  disorder  was  attended  with  violent  derangement  in  his 
stomach,  livid  spots  upon  his  person,  and  other  symptoms,  which  were 
ascribed  to  poison. 

What  is  said  of  Philip  ?    Of  Isabel  ?    Her  sons  ?    Of  Mary  of  Brabant  ?    Of  La 

Brosse  ?    Of  the  prince  ? 
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La  Brosse  spread  rumours  tending- to  fix  the  crime  of  poisoning  upon 
queen  Mary;  the  queen  on  the  contrary  accused  La  Brosse  of  having 
administered  poison  to  the  young  prince  for  the  purpose  of  charging  it 
against  her.  John  of  Brabant,  the  brother  of  the  queen,  hearing  of  the 
affair,  came  immediately  to  the  court  of  France,  and  demanded  that  her 
honour  should  be  fully  cleared,  and  oflered  to  combat  any  who  should 
impeach  it.  The  ruin  of  La  Brosse  soon  followed  ;  for,  being  found 
guilty  of  treason,  he  was  disgraced  and  afterwards  ignominiously  exe- 
cuted. The  queen  was  declared  innocent,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation. 

The  affairs  of  England  and  Italy  were  the  next  objects  of  importance 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Bold;  Edward  L  had  long  been  busied  in 
reducing  his  English  subjects  to  obedience,  and  having  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded, he  now  became  desirous  of  asserting  his  claim  to  the  English 
territories  in  France.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  resided  three 
years  in  France,  from  June  1286  to  August  1289. 

The  bloody  wars  which  long  deluged  Europe  with  slaughter,  in  order 
to  decide  the  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  continued  to  agitate 
France  during  this  reign. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  exercised,  by  commission  from  the 
Pope,  the  high  offices  of  vicar  of  the  Empire,  and  senator  of  Rome.  He 
was  also  the  reigning  monarch  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  invested  with 
the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  though  that  king- 
dom had  ceased  to  exist.  The  vices  of  the  king  of  Sicily  were  yet  more 
hurtful  to  him  than  the  displeasure  of  the  Pope ;  and  the  luxury,  inso- 
lence, and  cruelty,  by  which  his  French  troops  provoked  the  general 
resentment  of  the  Sicilians,  were  still  more  fatal  to  his  cause. 

Incensed  at  the  liberties  the  French  took  with  their  women,  the  Si- 
cilians formed  a  scheme  of  insurrection.  This  was'the  famous  and  ter- 
rible Sicilian  Vespers, 

The  plot  was,  that  at  the  tolling  of  the  evening  bell  for  prayers  on 
Easter-day  (1282),  the  islanders  should  rush  suddenly  upon  the  French, 
and  put  them  to  death  without  exception.  This  was  executed  with  such 
general  fury,  that  in  less  than  two  hours  a  massacre  had  taken  place  of 
all  the  French,  whatever  their  age,  sex,  or  condition. 

The  kingdom  of  France  was  thrilled  with  horror,  and  at  the  same 
time  seized  with  a  desire  of  revenge  for  so  dreadful  a  slaughter.  Num- 
bers of  the  best  warriors  in  that  kingdom  offered  their  services  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  murdered  countrymen  ;  and  Pedro 
of  Arragon,  finding  his  adherents  unable  to  cope  with  the  French  chi- 
valry, was  reduced  to  evade  the  combat  by  a  device.  He  sent  a  chal- 
lenge to  Charles  of  Anjou,  defying  him  to  meet  him  with  a  hundred 
knights,  and  decide  their  differences  by  the  issue  of  that  encounter, 

Bordeaux,  as  a  neutral  territory,  was  assigned  as  the  place  of  combat. 
Charles  immediately  accepted  the  defiance,  and  w^ent  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed with  his  hundred  attendants.  But  Pedro  did  not  intend  to  en- 
counter him  and  his  knights,  as  his  challenge  implied.    He  indeed  kept 

How  was  La  Brosso  ruined  ?  What  was  intended  by  Edward  I.  ?  How  did  he 
prepare  lor  it  ?  What  wars  raged  in  this  reign  ?  What  is  said  of  Charles  of  Anjou  ? 
Describe  the  affair  of  the  Sicihan  Vespers.  Who  threatened  Pedro  with  war? 
By  what  stratagem  did  he  escapa  ? 
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his  appointment ;  but  he  appeared  in  disguise,  and  avoided  the  combat, 
alleging  that,  as  Philip,  king  of  France,  was  present  in  Bordeaux  at  the 
time,  it  was  no  longer  an  equal  place  of  meeting  for  a  prince  who  came 
to  fight  with  that  king's  uncle. 

Charles  of  Anjou  had  left  in  Sicily  his  son,  a  high-spirited  young  man, 
called  Charles  the  Lame,  from  an  accident  which  had  befallen  him  in 
his  youth.  He  commanded  as  regent  in  his  father's  absence.  This 
youth,  although  warned  by  his  father  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  rashly 
encountered  the  fleet  of  Arragon,  commanded  by  the  famous  Andrew 
Doria,  the  ally  of  Don  Pedro.  Charles  was  defeated  and  taken  by  this 
celebrated  mariner,  and  Charles  of  Anjou  his  father,  giving  way  to  grief, 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  the  Pope  had  assigned 
Arragon,  transferable  to  any  of  his  sons  whom  he  should  name,  con- 
veyed the  right  thus  vested  in  him  to  his  third  son,  Charles  of  Valois, 
and  prepared  with  a  strong  army  and  fleet  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
his  new  dominions. 

For  this  purpose,  Philip  the  Hardy  invaded  Catalonia,  and  besieged 
Gerona.  Pedro  of  Arragon  came  to  its  relief  with  a  small  army.  Rollo 
of  Nesle,  constable  of  France,  drew  the  Spanish  prince  into  an  ambus- 
cade by  showing  only  a  small  part  of  his  forces.  In  this  skirmish  Pedro 
was  nearly  made  prisoner,  and  was  obliged  to  cut  the  reins  of  his  horse, 
in  order  to  escape  the  grasp  of  a  French  man-at-arms.  He  escaped 
from  the  field,  but  died  in  consequence  of  a  wound  and  the  fever  which 
ensued. 

This  success  was  overbalanced  by  an  advantage  obtained  by  Doria 
over  the  French  fleet.  Many  of  Philip's  vessels  were  sunk  and  de- 
stroyed, and  as  these  were  loaded  with  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  army 
besieging  Gerona,  the  sufferings  of  the  French  became  so  extreme  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  remain  longer  before  the  place.  The  siege 
was  therefore  raised,  and  the  king,  whose  hopes  were  thus  disappointed, 
withdrew  to  Perpignan,  where  he  shortly  after  died  of  chagrin.  This 
prince,  although  not  a  man  of  shining  talent,  bears  nevertheless  a  fair 
character  in  the  French  annals ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  particularly 
scrupulous  in  the  mode  of  raising  the  revenue  from  his  people,  who 
never  complained  of  the  sums  exacted,  as  they  were  levied  with  so 
much  fairness  and  attention  to  the  convenience  of  the  indigent. 


CHAPTER,  XIX. 

PHILIP  IV.  CALLED  THE  FAIR  (1285). 

Philip  IV.,  who  succeeded  his  father,  was  surnamed  le  Bel,  or  the 
Fair,  from  the  beauty  of  his  countenance,  and  the  majesty  of  his  per- 

What  was  done  by  Andrew  Doria  ?    By  the  king  of  France  ?    By  Pedro  ?    What 
caused  Pedro's  death?    What  happened  at  sea?    At  Gerona?    At  Perpignan? 

Who  was  now  kinsr  of  Franco  ? 
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son.  His  father  left  him  an  exhausted  treasury  and  a  ruinous  and  unsuc- 
cessful war  undertaken  against  Spain.  Edward  I.  of  England  nov/ 
demanded  the  territory  of  Xaintonge,  a  district  adjacent  to  the  English 
possessions  in  Guienne.  Philip  saw  the  necessity  of  acceding,  and 
Edward  became  a  party  to  a  negotiation  by  which  the  quarrel  with  Cas- 
tile was  in  some  degree  accommodated,  and  the  peace  of  Europe 
restored. 

But  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  quarrel  between  a  Norman  and 
a  Gascon  sailor,  which  led  to  a  battle  betwixt  their  two  vessels,  the  king 
of  France  issued  a  summons,  commanding  Edward,  as  a  peer  of  that 
kingdom,  to  appear  before  the  French  parliament  under  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing- his  fiefs  in  that  kingdom.  Edward,  desirous  to  avoid  a  rupture, 
offered  to  yield  to  the  French  six  castles  in  Guienne,  for  security  that 
he  would  make  amends  should  he  be  found  in  the  wrong ;  and  also  as 
pledges  that  he  would  meet  the  king  of  France  and  discuss  their  differ- 
ence in  an  amicable  conference. 

Philip  solemnly  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  but  broke  it  nevertheless 
soon  after.  He  took  possession  of  the  six  fortresses,  but  only  made  use 
of  them  to  facilitate  the  conquest  of  the  English  province  of  Gascony. 
A  French  fleet  and  flying  army  was  even  employed  to  attack  the  coasts 
of  England,  by  which  Kent  was  invaded  and  Dover  burnt.  Notwith- 
standing these  provocations,  the  king  of  England  was  unwilling  to 
engage  in  a  war  with  France  at  this  moment.  He  had  been  anxiously 
employed,  during  the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  attempting 
to  possess  himself  of  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland.  Edward  I.  was 
induced  therefore  to  trust  to  some  favourable  opportunity  of  revenge 
against  France. 

In  the  month  of  August  1297,  however,  it  seemed  to  him  that  Scot- 
land was  so  effectually  pacified,  as  to  permit  a  great  effort  for  the  chas- 
tisement of  France.  For  this  object  Edward  transported  to  Flanders  a 
gallant  army  of  English,  and  formed  a  confederacy  with  several  princes. 
The  allies  were  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  dukes  of  Austria  and 
Brabant,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  other  German  and  Flemish  princes, 
who  engaged,  for  considerable  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  by  the  king 
of  England,  to  assemble  a  combined  army  for  the  invasion  of  France. 

Philip,  who  beheld  himself  threatened  by  a  formidable  confederacy, 
contrived  to  break  up  the  alliance  by  the  distribution  of  large  sums 
among  its  members.  Yet  the  king  retained  a  strong  feeling  of  revenge 
against  Guy  de  Dampierre,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  marched  against 
him  with  a  great  force.  At  the  same  time  he  put  in  motion  the  nume- 
rous malcontents  of  the  great  towns  in  Flanders,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  extremely  mutinous,  and  much  disposed  to  insurrection. 

By  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  insurrection,  the  earl  was  likely  to 
be  ruined,  had  not  Edward  of  England  moved  to  his  assistance,  and 
saved  him  from  the  revenge  of  France.  No  battle  of  consequence 
ensued ;  Edward  was  disgusted  with  the  great  expense  which  he  had 

What  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  ?  How  was  peace  restored  ?  What  renewed 
the  war?  What  was  done  by  Philip  ?  By  Edward  ?  Who  were  his  allies?  How 
did  Philip  foil  Edward  ?    Whom  did  he  attack  ?    Who  defended  Guy  ? 
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bestowed,  to  no  purpose,  upon  his  German  confederates ;  and  Philip, 
who  had  encountered  moae  difficulties  than  he  expected  in  his  campaign 
in  Flanders,  was  also  desirous  of  accommodation.  A  mutual  friend  to 
both  monarchs  offered  his  services  as  mediator.  This  was  Charles,  king 
of  Sicily,  called  Charles  the  Lame. 

He  was  cousin  gerraan  to  the  king  of  France,  being  the  son  of  his 
uncle,  Charles  of  Anjou.  But  the  Pope  was  finally  admitted  as  media- 
tor, instead  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  he  discharged  his  duty  impar- 
tially, Edward  made  his  homage  for  Gascony  (A.  D.  1307),  and  France 
and  England  entered  into  a  mutual  alliance  against  any  one  who  should 
disturb  the  one  king  or  the  other  in  any  way.  Boniface,  who  had  had 
a  quarrel  with  Philip,  resumed  his  attacks.  He  attempted  to  fix  upon 
him  a  certain  Bernard  Laiseti,  for  whom,  without  the  king's  consent, 
he  had  created  a  bishopric.  He  sent  this  man,  in  the  character  of  a 
legate,  to  Philip,  who  in  requital  turned  him  out  of  his  dominions.  The 
Pope  had  already  made  public  his  determination  to  excommunicate  the 
king  of  France ;  and  the  bull  was  prepared  for  that  purpose.  To  avert 
this  sentence,  Philip  sent  into  Italy  two  determined  agents,  who  having 
levied  a  strong  body  of  partisans,  seized  upon  the  person  of  the  Pope, 
then  residing  at  his  native  town  in  Tuscany,  insulted,  and  even  buffeted, 
him,  and  would  most  probably  have  taken  his  life,  had  he  not  been  res- 
cued by  a  party  of  the  people,  after  several  days  of  confinement.  The 
disgrace  which  he  had  undergone  so  affected  his  spirits  that  he  died 
furiously  mad,-' 

Such  was  the  miserable  end  of  a  Pontiff^,  who  is  said  to  have  entered 
the  Church  like  a  fox,  ruled  it  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog.  Philip 
the  Fair,  thus  freed  from  his  opponent,  took  especial  care  to  establish  a 
close  and  powerful  interest  with  the  two  succeeding  Popes,  and  pre- 
vailed so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  reside  at  Avignon  in  France. 

In  1310,  there  occurred  an  important  historical  transaction,  respect- 
ing which  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  judgment.  I  have  already  told  you 
that  there  existed  two  great  fraternities  of  military  monks,  both  of 
which  were  formed  in  the  Holy  Land :  the  one  had  for  its  object  the 
defence  of  the  Temple  ;  the  other  was  associated  as  knights  Hospital- 
lers, or  knights  of  St.  John ;  and  both  held  out,  as  their  principal  object, 
THE  DEFENCE  OF  PALESTINE.  Both  thesc  Communities,  but  in  a  par- 
ticular degree  the  Templars,  fell  under  public  obloquy,  on  account  of 
their  immense  wealth,  and  the  lax  morals  of  individual  members.  Two 
brethren  of  the  order  of  the  Temple  had  been  condemned  by  their 
grand  master,  or  president,  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  These  crimin- 
als, desperate  at  their  rigorous  sentence,  intimated,  that  if  released 
from  imprisonment,  they  could  disclose  to  the  French  government 
some  circumstances  of  a  mysterious  and  highly  criminal  nature,  con- 
cerning their  order.  These  men  being  examined,  said  that  the  secret 
rules  of  the  order  of  the  Temple  were  contrary  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, to  decency,  and  to  morality.     One  hundred  and^  forty  of  the 

How  were  matters  adjusted  ?  What  brought  on  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope  ?  How 
was  it  ended  ?  What  was  done  by  the  two  succeeding  Popes  ?  What  occurred  in 
1310? 
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knights  were  arrested  at  once  within  the  kingdom  of  France ;  and 
many  of  them  being  tortured,  confessed  charges  similar  to  those  averred 
by  the  knights  who  lodged  the  original  accusation ;  but  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  the  imprisoned  Templars,  firmly  asserted  their 
innocence.  "  We  are  but  men,"  said  they,  "  and  as  such  have  our  fail- 
ings ;  but  to  be  guilty  of  what  is  imputed  to  us,  we  must  be  fiends." 
The  Pope  himself  held  a  council  on  this  afFairj  in  which  the  dissolution 
of  the  order  was  finally  resolved,  but  it  was  only  in  France  that  its 
members  suffered  condemnation  to  death. 

Fifty  or  sixty  of  them  maintained  their  innocence  with  their  last 
breath,  and  citing  their  persecutors  to  answer  before  God  for  the  cruel- 
ties exercised  upon  them.  Jacques  de  Molay,  grand  master  of  the 
order,  with  two  of  its  other  principal  officers,  were  brought  before  the 
king  of  France  and  the  Pope,  and  examined  on  the  several  points  of 
the  charge :  at  first  they  admitted  some  part  of  the  accusation  against 
them,  and  denied  others ;  upon  which  partial  confession  they  were  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  to  death  by  a  slow  fire.  When  brought  to  execu- 
tion, after  retracting  what  they  had  formerly  uttered,  they  declared  like 
the  rest  who  were  executed,  that  they  had  individually  committed  sins 
incident  to  mortals,  but  that  their  order  had  never  been  stained  by  any 
such  iniquities  as  had  been  alleged  against  them. 

The  procedure  against  this  celebrated  society  added  considerably  to 
the  odium  with  which  the  latter  days  of  Philip  the  Fair  were  clouded. 
His  Flemish  war  had  exhausted  his  revenues,  and  he  saw  that  the  pub- 
lic dissatisfaction  would  render  it  difficult  to  raise  funds  for  its  renewal. 
The  terrors,  therefore,  of  a  war  for  which  he  could  not  provide,  and 
which  was  greatly  unpopular  in  France,  increased  his  embarrassment; 
his  spirits  sunk  beneath  such  a  load  of  evils  and  disgrace,  and  he  died 
a  prey  to  melancholy. 

Philip  the  Fair  left  three  sons,  Louis,  Philip,  and  Charles,  each  of 
whom  ascended  the  throne  in  turn,  but  all  died  without  issue. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

LOUIS  X.,  PHILIP  V.  AND  CHARLES  IV.  (1314  to  1327). 

Louis  X.,  whom  the  French  called  Hutin,  next  ascended  the  throne 
(1314).  ;^The  first  point  he  had  to  consider,  was  the  bringing  to  account 
the  favourite  of  the  deceased  monarch,  Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  who 
had  been  the  agent  of  Philip's  exactions,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
peculated  enormously,  as  the  money  passed  through  his  hands.  He 
was  called  before  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  closely  interrogated  by 
the  brother  of  the  late  king,  Charles,  count  of  Valois.  "  Where,"  said 
the  count,  "  are  the  treasures  of  the  late  king  1"     "  You  shall  have  a 

What  is  related  of  Jacques  de  Molay  ?  What  caused  Philip's  death  ?  Who  sue 
ceeded  him?     What  story  is  told  of  Enguerrand  de  IMarigny? 
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good  account  of  them,"  answered  the  prisoner  haughtily.  *'  Give  it 
me  then  on  the  spot,"  said  the  prince.  "  Since  you  press  me  to  speak," 
replied  Marigny,  "  I  have  given  you  one  half,  and  with  the  other  half 
I  have  paid  his  majesty's  debts."  "  You  lie  !"  replied  the  prince  in  a 
rao-e.     "  You  lie  yourself!"  replied  Marigny. 

In  consequence  of  this  insulting  and  intemperate  conduct,  he  was  ar- 
rested and  brought  to  trial  for  embezzlement  of  the  royal  revenue,  and 
for  abuse  of  his  late  master's  favour.  The  new  king  \yas  present  at 
this  trial,  and  looked  on  the  accused  with  some  compassion,  which  the 
other  princes  interpreting  into  a  desire  to  screen  Marigny,  determined 
to  charge  him  and  his  wife  with  having  trafficked  with  a  sorcerer,  and 
an  old  woman  deemed  a  witch,  for  the  purpose  of  making  waxen 
images  representing  the  king  and  princes ;  which,  being  dissolved  at  a 
slow  fire,  the  strength  and  substance  of  those  they  resembled  were  ex- 
pected to  decay  in  the  same  proportion.  The  king,  believing  in  a  prac- 
tice which  was  at  that  time  an  object  of  general  credulity,  was  startled 
at  the  accusation,  gave  up  Marigny  to  the  vengeance  of  his  uncle  the 
count  of  Valois,  and  the  unfortunate  favourite  was  hanged. 

The  sorcerer  and  the  witch  shared  his  fate,  and  his  wife  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

Louis  now  began  to  think  of  a  second  marriage,  and  in  order  to  re- 
move the  impediment  offered  by  his  first  wife  Margaret  being  in  exist- 
ence, he  caused  her  to  be  privatelyr  strangled.  She  had  been  impri- 
soned some  time  on  a  charge  of  infidelity.  He  then  selected  for  his 
consort,  Clemence,  daughter  of  Charles  Martel,  king  of  Hungary 
(A.  D.  1315) :  the  royal  couple  were  crowned  at  Rheims ;  but  the  fes- 
tivities were  scarcely  over  when  Louis  was  obliged  to  think  of  war. 

The  same  count  Robert  of  Flanders,  who  had  been  so  troublesome  to 
Philip  the  Fair,  was  still  in  open  insurrection,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
send  an  army  against  him,  although  the  public  finances  were  in  bad 
order.  The  young  king  was  much  embarrassed,  but  he  was  not  des- 
tined long  to  remain  so.  He  died  in  1316,  the  year  after  his  marriage 
and  the  first  of  his  reign.  Four  months  after  his  death,  his  queen  gave 
birth  to  a  prince  who  lived  only  a  few  days.  Philip,  the  brother  of 
Louis  Hutin,  who  had  been  regent  sine  the  king's  death,  was  now  de- 
clared king,  and  began  his  reign  by  extending  his  influence  among  the 
nobility.  He  gave  in  marriage  to  some  of  the  most  powerful,  his  four 
daughters,  and  with  them  considerable  appanages,  thereby  attaching 
them  to  his  interest.  One  of  these,  was  Louis  of  Flanders,  whose 
family  had  given  so  much  trouble  to  Philip  the  Fair,  and  had  threat- 
ened the  short  reign  of  Louis  Hutin.  Philip  V.,  called  the  Long,  re- 
newed the  league  with  Scotland,  and  was  upon  good  terms  with  Edward 
II.  of  England,  his  brother-in-law.  But  unhappily  like  his  great  an- 
cestor St.  Louis,  he  marred  his  good  policy  by  thinking  it  indispensable 
to  undertake  a  crusade  as  soon  as  opportunity  should  permit,  and  began 
already  to  prepare  for  it.  The  people  of  France  were  stirred  up  by 
friars  and  enthusiasts,  who  pretended  to  have  discovered  by  inspiration 

Who  Was  Louis's  second  wife  ?  How  was  the  first  treated  ?  Who  threatened 
war?  When  did  Louis  die?  Who  succeeded  him?  For  what  did  Philip  the 
Long  prepare? 
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that  it  was  the  divine  will  to  rescue  Palestine,  not  by  the  means  of  the 
great  and  powerful  of  the  world,  but  by  shepherds  and  peasants.  This 
doctrine  becoming  general,  bands  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  per- 
sons enrolled  themselves  under  various  leaders,  and  traversed  the 
country,  under  the  name  of  Pastoureaux. 

Unfortunately  they  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  ig- 
norant brutality  without  quitting  France.  The  Jews,  who  had  been 
persecuted  and  banished  by  Philip  the  Fair,  and  restored  by  his  succes- 
sor, once  again  became  the  objects  of  popular  hatred,  by  a  new  accusa- 
tion, adapted  to  the  credulity  of  an  ignorant  age.  A  pestilential  or 
epidemic  disease  was  at  this  time  ravaging  France,  anft  it  was  said  that 
the  Jews  had  accepted  a  bribe  from  the  Mahometan  princes,  and  had 
undertaken  to  poison  all  the  wells,  fountains,  and  rivers :  the  charge  of 
participation  in  this  crime  was  extended  to  a  set  of  unfortunate  wretches 
who  were  rather  objects  of  compassion  than  suspicion.  These  were 
persons  afflicted  with  leprosy,  who  were  obliged  to  live  in  hospitals 
apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  they  were  said  to  have  joined  with 
the  Jews  in  the  iniquitous  project.  The  accusation  was  easily  and 
greedily  swallowed  by  the  populace,  who,  being  already  in  arms,  turned 
them  against  the  Jews  and  the  lepers,  and  tore  them  to  pieces,  or  burnt 
them  alive  without  scruple.  Five  hundred  Jews  bravely  defended  a 
castle  (into  which  they  had  thrown  themselves)  with  stones,  arrows, 
and  javelins,  and  other  missiles,  till  having  no  weapons  left,  they 
lanched  their  living  children  from  the  walls  on  the  heads  of  their  as- 
sailants, and  finally  put  each  other  to  the  sword,  rather  than  die  by  the 
hands  of  the  multitude. 

At  Vitry,  also,  fifty  Jews  distinguished  themselves  by  a  similar  act 
of  horrible  despair ;  they  chose  with  composure  two  of  their  number,  a 
young  woman,  and  an  old  man,  to  put  the  rest  of  their  company  to 
death.  When  all  the  others  were  slain,  the  old  man  received  his  death 
from  the  hand  of  the  female,  who  then  threw  herself  from  the  walls  of 
the  place ;  but  not  being  dead  she  was  barbarously  thrown  by  the  be- 
siegers into  the  fire  which  consumed  the  dead  bodies.  The  king  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  popular  prejudice.  He  banished  the  Jews,  and 
by  proclamation  confined  the  lepers  to  the  respective  hospitals,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  burnt  alive.  The  royal  troops  were  next  em- 
ployed in  putting  down  the  Pastoureaux,  and  other  tumultuous  assem- 
blies, and  restoring  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Philip  the  Long  died 
in  1322,  having  reigned  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Charles  the  Fair.  He  became  desirous  of  ridding  himself  of  his 
wife  Blanche  (imprisoned  for  infidelity)  without  resorting  to  the  extre- 
mities adopted  by  Louis  Hutin,  and  obtained  permission  from  Rome  to 
divorce  himself  firom  his  faithless  consort.  He  shortly  after  espoused 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  seventh  emperor  of 
Germany  of  that  name :  Margaret  was  killed  by  the  overturning  of  her 
carriage. 

As  his  third  wife  Charles  the  Fair  married,  with  dispensation,  a  cou- 

Who  were  his  soldiers  ?  Whom  did  the  Pastoureaux  persecute  ?  Describe  their 
proceedings.  What  is  said  of  the  king  ?  The  royal  troops  ?  When  did  Philip  die  ? 
Who  succeeded  him  ?    What  is  said  of  Charles's  wives  ? 
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sin  of  his  own,  who  survived  hira  many  years.     She  had  no  male  off- 
spring. 

The  affairs  of  England  becoming  rather  perplexed  now  attracted 
Charles's  attention.  ,  There  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  friendly  under- 
standing betwixt  the  courts  of  England  and  France ;  but  in  1322,  some 
disturbances  occurred  in  Guienne,  which  made  Charles  the  Fair  demand 
in  more  peremptory  terms  than  usual,  that  the  king  of  England  should." 
appear  and  render  homage  for  the  possessions  he  still  occupied  in  France. 
Edward  II.  enjoined  his  wife  (sister  of  the  French  king)  to  go  to  France 
and  negotiate  between  her  brother  and  her  husband ;  but  the  presence 
of  Edward  himself  was  still  required  by  Charles,  as  a  condition  of  the 
restoration  of  Guienne.  Again  Isabella  interposed  her  mediation,  and 
procured  the  consent  of  France  for  the  prince  of  Wales  to  perform  the 
homage  instead  of  the  king.  This  was  regularly  transacted  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days, 

Charles  the  Fair  began  suddenly  to  feel  himself  in  an  infirm  state, 
and  soon  after  died  at  Bois  de  Vincennes  (^1327)^,  and  Jhe  descendants 
of  Hugo  Capet  in  the  first  line  were  extinet  by  his  death. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
PHILIP  VI.  OF  VALOTS  (1327). 


Philip  of  Valois  succeeded  Charles  the  Fair,  and  soon  after  his 
accession  summoned  Edward  III.  of  England  to  do  homage  for  his 
French  possessions.  He  resolved  to  submit  to  the  summons  for  the 
present.  But  to  avoid  the  inference  that,  by  rendering  this  homage,  he 
acknowledged  the  right  of  Philip  of  Valois  as  king  of  France,  Edward, 
in  his  own  secret  council,  entered  a  solemn  protest,  that  such  homage 
as  he  should  at  this  time  pay  to  Philip,  should  not  prejudice  his  own 
hereditary  right  to  the  kingdom  of  France  in  virtue  of  his  mother  Isa- 
bella. He  then  went  to  France  with  a  noble  train  of  knights  and 
peers,  where  Philip  met  him  with  a  retinue  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
The  meeting  of  the  sovereigns  was  in  the  cathedral  of  Amiens.  The 
English  king  appeared  in  a  robe  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with 
leopards  of  gold.  He  wore  a  royal  crov/n  on  his  head,  was  girt  with 
his  sword,  and  had  golden  spurs  on  his  heels. 

The  king  of  France  received  him  seated  in  a  chair  before  which  a 
cushion  was  laid  for  the  king  of  England  to  kneel  upon.  As  he  refused 
that  act  of  humiliation,  the  grand  chamberlain  of  France  insisted,  that 
he  should  lay  aside  the  regal  ornaments,  and  that  the  homage  should  be 
rendered  kneeling,  bare-headed,  and  without  svv^ord,  girdle,  or  spurs. 
Edward  was  extremely  angry  at  being  obliged  to  divest  himself  in  such 

What  passed  between  him  and  Edward  II.  ?  When  did  Charles  die  ?  Who  were 
thus  extinct?  Who  succeeded  Charles  the  Fair?  Relate  the  account  of  Edward 
III.'s  visit  to  France  and  interview  with  Philip  of  Valois. 
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an  assembly  of  the  usual  marks  of  his  rank.  However,  prudence  de- 
cided him  to  submit,  and  it  is  probable  his  hatred  to  Philip  of  Valois 
was  greatly  increased  by  being  subjected  to  this  public  indignity.  The 
ceremony  being  performed,  and  the  English  possessions  in  France  so 
far  secured,  Edward  returned  to  England  and  resumed  the  government 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  mother. 

In  the  year  1337,  Robert,  count  of  Artoisi  having  been  disgraced,  fled 
to  England  in  disguise,  and  being  a  near  relation  of  Edward,  received 
welcome  and  protection;  from  his  politic  character  he  soon  found  the 
way  to  the  king's  ear,  and  employed  his  influence  to  persuade  Edward 
of  the  practicability  of  asserting  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France  in 
right  of  his  mother.  Edv/ard,  flattered  by  the  hopes  excited  by  so  wise 
a  counsellor,  and  not  having  forgotten  the  scene  of  humiliation  at  Amiens, 
resolved  on  a  war  with  France. 

Philip,  to  face  this  gathering  storm,  took  the  field,  with  an  army  of 
^  one  hundred  thousand  men^  but  cautiously  avoided  a  combat,  which 
might  have  cost  him  his  throne.  The  summer  passed  away  without  any 
remarkable  event.  J 

In  the  spring  of  1340  Edward  went  to  England  to  hold  his  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  requiring  new  subsidies  from  his  subjects ;  and  having 
settled  his  affairs  at  home  he  resolved  to  return  to  the  continent,  although 
the  French  fl^et,  amounting  to  four  hundred  sail,  with  forty  thousand 
men  on  board,\was  prepared  to  intercept  him  on  the  sea.  These  vessels 
were  hired  frdm  the  republic  of  Genoa,  and  manned  with  sailors  from 
that  state,  pn  the  22d  June  1340,  the  king  of  England  set  sail  with 
two  hundred 'and  sixty  vessels  well  manned  with  archers  and  men-at- 
arms.  Other  vessels  conveyed  English  ladies  and  gentlewomen  who 
went  over  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  queen,  whom  Edward  had  left 
behind  him  in  Flanders,  as  a  pledge  of  his  return.  When  the  English 
approached  the  harbour  of  Sluyse,  where  they  intended  to  disembark, 
they  beheld  it  occupied  by  so  many  vessels,  that  the  masts  and  streamers 
seemed  like  a  forest.  The  king  demanded  of  the  master  of  his  vessel 
"  what  he  conceived  this  navy  to  be."  "  They  are,"  said  the  master, 
"  ships  fitted  out  by  the  French  king  to  despoil  your  majesty's  coasts, 
and  interrupt  your  commerce,  and  now  it  is  their  object  to  take  your 
person."  "  Ha !"  said  the  king,  "  I  have  long  desired  to  meet  them, 
and  now  I  will  make  them  dearly  pay  the  displeasures  they  have  done 
me." 

The  king  as  admiral  commanded  his  fleet  to  cast  anchor  for  the  night. 
On  the  next  morning  having  arranged  the  vessels  bearing  the  ladies, 
at  such  a  distance,  that  they  might  see  the  conflict  without  danger, 
Edward  with  his  ships  of  war  took  a  course  which  was  calculated  to 
gain  the  wind  of  the  enemy.  This  conduct  seemed  to  the  French  to 
evince  timidity  on  the  part  of  Edward,  and  induced  them  to  leave  the 
harbour  to  attack  the  English  fleet.  The  battle  commenced  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  lasted  nine  hours,  during  which  the  Genoese  sailors, 
by  whom  the  French  ships  were  manned,  plied  the  English  with  their 

Who  instigated  Edward  to  make  war  with  France  ?  What  was  the  number  of 
Philip's  army  ?    His  fleet  ?    Give  an  account  of  the  sea-fight  ? 
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cross-bows,  to  which  they  replied  with  the  long-bow,  a  much  more  effec- 
tive weapon,  and  which  had  been  a  favourite  in  England  ever  since  the 
Norman  conquest.  When  the  missiles  on  each  side  were  expended, 
the  ships  approached  close  to  each  other,  and  grappled  or  fastened  them- 
selves to  their  opponents  by  means  of  iron  chains.  The  men  thus  fought 
on  the  decks  hand  to  hand  with  their  swords  and  axes  as  if  on  shore. 
The  English,  animated  by  the  presence  and  example  of  Edward,  obtain- 
ed, after  a  bloody  battle,  a  most  complete  victory,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  whole  French  navy  was  taken,  dispersed,  or  destroyed ;  and 
king  Edward  achieved  his  landing  with  glory.  > 

He  then  besieged  Tournay,  a  strong  town,  which  was  valiantly  de- 
fended by  a  French  garrison.  He  was  however  obliged  to  abandon  the 
siege,  and  scarcely  knowing  how  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  he 
dispatched  a  challenge  defying  Philip  to  end  the  controversy  in  single 
combat,  or  by  a  hundred  champions  on  each  side.  Philip  answered, 
that  a  king  could  not  accept  a  challenge  from  a  vassal. 

When  matters  were  in  this  critical  posture  before  Tournay,  the  Pope 
urged  strongly  the  necessity  of  peace  betwixt  the  two  Christian  monarchs, 
in  order  that  they  might  engage  in  a  joint  enterprise  to  the  Holy  Land. 
A  truce  was  therefore  concluded  in  September  1340,.  to  continue  for  one 
year,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  was  renewed,  as  the  only  way 
of  avoiding-  the  revival  of  a  war  which  endangered  Christendom. 

Thus  stood  matters,  when  an  unexpected  event  revived  Edward's 
hopes  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  crown  of  France.  John  de  Mont- 
fbrt  laid  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Bretagne ;  but  as  the  daughter  of  an  elder 
brother  was  alive,  she  was  declared  by  the  French  king  the  lawful 
heiress.  She  was  married  to  Charles  of  Blois,  who  took  up  arms  to 
deprive  De  Montfort  of  the  towns  and  castles  he  had  seized.  During 
the  struggle,  De  Montfort  was  taken  prisoner,  but  his  wife  courageously 
determined  still  to  resist  the  French  arms. 

Jane  de  Montfort  was  a  woman  of  extfaordinary  ability  and  courage. 
Few  men  of  her  day  equalled  her  in  the  knowledge  of  military  affairs, 
or  in  the  quickness  and  decision  with  which  she  applied  this  knowledge. 
Having  taken  possession  of  Hennebon,  a  town  of  great  strength,  she 
defended  it  with  extraordinary  watchfulness  and  vigour.  During  the 
siege,  perceiving  a  part  of  the  enemy's  camp  unguarded,  she  sallied  out 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  and  set  fire  to  it.  On  the  panic  sub- 
siding which  her  attack  had  created,  she  was  pursued,  but  although 
many  of  her  soldiers  were  taken,  she  herself  escaped,  and  returned  to 
Hennebon  at  the  end  of  five  days,  heading  a  body  of  six  hundred  men, 
and  fearlessly  facing  the  enemy,  she  entered  the  town  in  triumph. 

The  king  of  England  sent  an  army  to  assist  the  Bretons,  and  enabled 
them  to  prolong  the  war,  which  was  prosecuted  with  various  success,  in 
a  series  of  battles  unnecessary  to  relate,  as  they  are  so  numerous,  they 
would  only  burthen  your  memory. 

At  length  Edward  III.  in  1344  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 

\Vhat  town  did  Edward  I  IT.  besiege  ?  When  was  a  truce  concluded?  Who 
claimed  Bretagne  ?  What  took  place  ia  consequence  ?  What  were  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Jane  de  Montfort? 
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Jane  de  Montfort  returning  to  Hennebon. 
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able  army,  which  he  pretended  was  designed  for  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Gascony.  But  instead  of  holding  this  course,  the  king  steered  straight 
to  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  landed  at  La  Hogu^^ 

Upon  information  that  his  ancient  enemy  had  invaded  France,  Philip 
collected  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom,  together  with  those  of  his 
allies,  John  of  Luxembourg;  the  old  king  of  Bohemia,  with  his  son 
Charles,  Emperor  elect  of  Germany ;  the  duke  of  Lorraine ;  John  of 
Hainault,  once  the  king  of  England's  ally ;  Louis  earl  of  Flanders,  and 
Jacques,  titular  king  of  Majorca.;  The  titles  of  some  of  these  princes 
were  more  considerable  than  their  power,  but  still  by  their  assistance, 
and  that  of  his  own  liege-men  and  great  vassals,  Philip  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  and  gallant  army,  which  emboldened  him  to 
swear  resolutely,' that  the  king  of  England  should  not  return  to  his  own 
country  without  battle,  in  which  he  should  be  sufficiently  punished  for 
the  slaughter,  depredation,  and  violence  which  he  was  now  exercising 
in  the  kingdom  of  France  The  greater  part  of  Philip's  army  was 
assembled  at  St.  Denis,  close  to  Paris ;  but  the  king  himself,  assuming 
the  command  of  such  forces  as  could  be  got  presently  in  readiness, 
moved  dovi^n  the  Seine  to  defend  Rouen,  the  capital  of  Normandy,  which 
was  threatened  by  the  English. 

Edward  divided  his  strong  army  into  three  bodies';  the  first  of  which 
he  commanded  himself;  the  second  under  the  earl  of  Warwick;  and  the 
third  commanded  by  Sir  Godfrey  of  Harcourt,  who  was  the  king's  ad- 
viser as  principal  marshal  of  his  army  during  all  this  expedition. 

The  city  of  Caen^  full  of  merchandise  and  Vv^ealth  of  every  kind,  was 
carried  by  storm,  after  such  a  resistance,  that  Edward,  in  resentment, 
would  have  burnt  the  place  to  the  ground,  had  ,not  Sir  Godfrey  Har- 
court's  intercession  deterred  him  from  such  violence.  While  Normandy 
was  sustaining  this  severe  treatment  from  the  land  forces  in  the  interior, 
the  English  fleet  was  as  busily  employed  plundering,  destroying,  and 
burning  the  sea-port  towns  on  the  coast,  with  the  shipping  which  they 
contained.  In  this  manner  the  English  monarch  ascended  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Seine,  with  the  project  of  assaulting  ,Rouenj  This  was, 
however,  prevented  by 'the  march  of  Philip  of  Valois  to  its  relief.  The 
river  Seine  now  divided  the  two  armies,  and  all  bridges  being  broken 
dovv^n,  neither  party  durst  pass,  lest,  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  they  should 
be  taken  at  a  disadvantage  by  that  which  held  the  opposite  bank) 

In  the  mean  time  the  citizens  of  Paris  were  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
knowing  the  approach  of  the  English  army,  and  afraid  of  the  terrors  of 
military  execution,  attendant  on  the  march  of  Edward,  who  was  by  no 
means  famed  for  clemency.  It  soon,  however,  became  plain  that  Ed- 
ward had  no  design  against  the  French  capital,  for  he  made  a  sudden 
movement  upon  Poissy,  repaired  the  bridge  there,  which  had  been  but 
imperfectly  destroyed,  and,  b^  a  military  manoeuvre,  crossed  the  Seine, 
and  moved  eastward  towards  Flanders,  thus  extricating  himself  from  the 
difficulty  in  which  Philip  conceived  him  to  be  involved. 

What  was  done  by  Edward  in  1344  ?  Who  were  Philip's  aUies  ?  What  did  he 
Ewear  ?  W^ho  were  Edward's  chief  officers  ?  What  city  did  he  take ?  What  one 
did  he  threaten  ?    What  saved  it  ?    Towards  what  country  did  he  march? 
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When  the  English  monarch  had  attained  the  right  hank  of  the  Seine, 
the  fires  raised  by  his  soldiery,  in  their  destructive  progress,  alarmed 
the  capital  once  more ;  but  the  English,  after  defying  the  king  of  France 
to  battle,  departed  towards  Beauvais,  where  they  burnt  the  suburbs.  In 
this  manner  Edward  pursued  his  course  towards  Flanders,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Philip  and  his  army.  The  march  of  the  English  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  deep  river  Somme,  where  every  bridge  had  been  destroy- 
ed; but  Edward  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  during  the  ebb-tide, 
which  happens  twice  in  twelve  hours,  the  river  is  so  low  that  it  may  be 
passed  with  security  at  a  certain  ford.  Edward  drew  his  army  thither, 
where,  as  the  flood  was  still  making,  he  Vas  compelled  to  wait  an  hour 
or  two.  In  the  mean  time  Sir  Gondemar  de  Fay,  with  his  French  forces 
amounting  to  near  twelve  thousand  men,  drew  up  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage.  But  the  moment  the  ford 
was  practicable,  Edward  plunged  in,  and  calling  aloud,  "  Let  those  who 
love  me  follow,''^  gained  the  opposite  bank  with  his  army  in  good  order ; 
notwithstanding  a  valiant  opposition  of  the  French  who  defended  it.> 

This  was  a  very  important  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  English,  for 
the  main  army  of  Philip  followed  so  close  that  part  of  Edward's  rear- 
guard suffered  from  the  van-guard  of  the  French,  before  they  could  cross 
the  river.  Philip  himself  soon  came  up,  and  being  greatly  disappointed 
at  finding  how  the  English  monarch  had  again  extricated  himself  from 
the  risk  of  being  compelled  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage,  accused  Sir  Gon- 
demar de  Fay  of  disloyalty  and  treasori^;f* 

By  the  advice  of  his  best  leaders,  the  French  king  agreed  not  to  fol- 
low the  English  by  the  ford,  lest  they  should  turn  back  and  attack  him 
in  the  passage ;  but,  drawing  off  his  army  to  Abbeville,  he  judged  it  bet- 
ter to  secure  the  bridge  over  the  Somme  at  that  town,  and  spend  a  day 
there  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  give  some  forces  which  followed  him 
time  to  come  up.  In  the  mean  while  Edward,  being  now  on  ground 
fitted  for  engaging  the  enemy,  declared  his  purpose  that  he  would  pur- 
sue his  retreat  no  farther;  but  fight  wnth  Philip  of  Valois,  whatever  the 
difference  of  numbers  might  be. — "  This  country  of  Ponthieu  was  the 
just  heritage  of  queen  Eleanor,  my  mother,"  said  he;  "I  now  challenge 
it  as  my  own,  and  may  God  defend  the  right!" 

The  place  where  he  made  tliis  declaration  was  open  ground  near  the 
Forest  of  Cressy^  a  name  which  has  been  made  memorable  by  the 
events  of  the  following  day.  The  army  of  the  English  was  here  drawn 
up  in  three  divisions,  to  await  the  advance  of  the  French.  In  the  first 
was  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  called,  from  the  colour  of  his  armour,  the 
Black  Prince.  He  was  now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  but  of  strength  and 
courage  far  beyond  his  age,  and  whose  short  life  has  made  historians 
observe,  that  few  characters  have  put  more  feats  of  heroism  into  the 
compass  of  so  few  years.  The  second  battalion  consisted  of  eight  hun- 
dred men-at-arms,  two  thousand  four  hundred  archers,  and  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  bill-men.  The  full  amount  of  the  English  army  was 
probably  about  thirty  thousand  men.    These  three  divisions  were  drawn 

What  happened  at  the  river  Somme?  What  followed?  When  did  Edward 
make  a  stand  ?  With  what  declaration  ?  What  was  the  place  called  ?  Who  com- 
manded the  first  division  of  the  English  army  ?    How  many  in  all  ? 
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up  in  the  order  which  they  were  to  preserve  in  battle,  and  then  desired 
to  take  refreshment  and  to  sleep  on  their  arms.  The  night  was  warm, 
and  rendered  repose  acceptable  and  refreshing  to  troops  fatigued  with 
long  marches  and  spare  diet. 

Next  morning,  the  memorable  26th  of  August,  1346,  the  English 
army  arose  in  good  order,  and  awaited  the  French  forces,  which  were 
some  time  in  coming  up.  During  this  interval,  to  increase  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  soldiers,  Edward  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  a  large  band  of  noble  youths,  companions  of  the 
heir-apparent,  who  were  expected  so  to  behave  in  the  conflict  as  to  win 
their  spurs ;  that  is,  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  distinction  they 
had  received,  by  their  admission  into  the  order  of  chivalry,  of  which  the 
spurs  were  an*  emblem'. '.  Philip,  mustering  his  army  at  sunrise,  led 
them  forth  from4,h»  town  of  AbbevillOj  where  they  had  passed  the  night, 
and,  with  more  haste  than  caution,  advanced  towards'the  English,  a  dis- 
tance of  between  three  and  four  leagues.  The  march  of  this  great  army 
was  hurried  like  a  pursuit  rather  than  a  preparation  for  battle ;  yet  all 
did  not  partake  the  sanguine  hopes  which  dictated  these  hasty  move- 
ments. A  veteran  German  warrior  recommended  Philip  to  put  off  the 
battle  till  next  morning,  observing  that  the  English  had  reposed  in  a 
position  that  they  had  deliberately  chosen,  and  doubtless  would  not 
shrink  from  it  without  a  desperate  defence,  while  the  French  forces 
were  fatigued  with  their  hasty  march  from  Abbeville. 

The  king  of  France  seemed  disposed  to  follow  this  advice ;  but  fate 
had  decreed  otherwise.  The  troops,  impatient  to  encounter  their  ene- 
mies, began  brandishing  their  swords  and  cried  out  "  to  the  attack,"  so 
that  delay  was  impossible,  and  Philip  was  thus  hurried  forward  to  battle 
by  the  want  of  discipline  of  his  troops.  He  had  divided  his  army  into 
three  bodies.  The  first  was  under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, seconded  by  his  son  Charles  of  Luxembourg,  and  of  Charles,  earl 
of  Alen^on,  the  brother  of  king  Philip,  a  brave  but  fiery  and  rash  young 
cavalier.  The  Genoese  cross-bowmen,  fifteen  thousand  in  number,  were 
all  placed  in  this  first  division.  They  were  considered  a  match  for  the 
English  archers,  and  it  was  hoped  that  their  superior  discharge  in  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  would  clear  the  field  of  these  formidable 
forces.  They  had  also  more  than  twenty-nine  thousand  men  to  support 
their  bow-men.  The  second  division  was  commanded  by  Philip  him- 
self, with  his  broad  banner  displayed,  surrounded  by  six  thousand  men- 
at-arms,  and  forty  thousand  foot.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  old, 
and  nearly  blind,  was  afterwards  posted  in  this  second  division,  as  well 
as  James,  the  titular  king  of  Majorca.— -The  rear  division  was  led  by 
the  earl  of  Savoy,  with  five  thousand  lances,  and  twenty  thousand  foot. 
These  large  bodies  appear  to  have  been  unequally  divided,  probably 
owing  to  the  state  of  confusion  into  which  the  French  army  was  thrown 
by  their  too  hasty  advance. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Genoese  towards  the  English  position,  they 
gave  signs  of  fatigue  from  marching  three  long  leagues,  with  their 

Where  was  the  battle  of  Cressy  fought  ?  What  ceremony  preceded  it?  What 
disadvantage  had  the  French  ?  What  kings  and  princes  were  in  their  army  ?  Add 
the  numbers  in  their  three  divisions,  and  tell  the  amount. 
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weighty  cross-bows.  When  the  word  was  given  to  begin  the  battle,  in 
the  name  of  God  and  St.  Dennis,  the  Italians  answered  by  remonstrances, 
saying  they  had  more  need  to  rest  than  to  fight  that  day.  Tliis  enraged 
Alen9on,  the  commander  of  the  division,  who  reiterated  the  order  for 
instant  attack,  and  the  Genoese,  approaching  the  prince  of  Wales's 
division,  attempted  to  daunt  the  English  archers  by  leaping  and  shout- 
ing :  but  they  remained  firm  and  steady.  '  The  Genoese  advanced  a 
second  time  without  making  any  impression,  and  at  last  bad  recourse 
to  their  cross-bows ;  but  the  English,  who  seemed  only  to  v/ait  for  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  stepped  one  pace  forward,  and  then  shot 
their  arrows  so  closely  together  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  snowed.  The 
volleys  of  the  Genoese  bolts  were  repaid  with  this  incessant  storm  of 
arrows,  and  with  such  interest,  that  the  Italians  became-  unable  to  keep 
their  ground.  Their  strings  had  been  v/etted  by  the  rain,  while  those 
of  the  English  hacf  been  secured  in  cases  which  they  carried  for  the 
purpose.  Finally  there  were  eight  or  ten  arrows  returned,  for  every 
cross-bow  shaft  discharged ;  and  the  Genoese,  unable  to  withstand  the 
English  archers,  lost  heart,  and  cutting  their  strings,  or  throwing  away 
their  bows,  they  rushed  back  in  confusion  upon  the  rest  of  tlie  van- 
guard, and  especially  upon  the  men-at-arms,  who  were  designed  to  have 
supported  theni;- 

The  confusion  thus  occasioned  in  the  French  army  became  irre- 
trievable, as  the  recoil  of  the  cross-bow-men  prevented  the  advance  of 
the  knights  and .  squires,  upon  whom  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  day 
depended.  The  king  of  France  added  to  the  confusion  by  calling  on 
the  cavalry  to  advance  to  the  charge,  without  any  regard  to  the  cross- 
bow-men, who,  now  a  confused  multitude  of  fugitives,  lay  straight  in  the 
way  of  their  advance.  "  Slay  me  these  peasants,"  said  he,  "  since  they 
do  but  trouble  us ;"  and  the  men-at-arms  advanced  at  full  gallop  on  the 
unfortunate  Italians,  who  were  thus  trodden  down  and  killed,  while  the 
ranks  of  the  cavalry  were  disordered  by  riding  over  them,  before  they 
could  reach  the  enemy. 

The  English  archers  kept  pouring  their  shafts  without  a  moment's 
intermission.  Many  of  the  bravest  French  knights  lay  stretched  upon 
the  plain,  who  might  have  been  made  captives  with  ease ;  but  Edward, 
to  prevent  his  soldiers  quitting  their  ranks,  had  strictly  forbidden  taking 
prisoners  during  the  action. 

The  courage  of  Alen^on,  and  the  native  bravery  of  the  French  cava- 
liers impelled  them  still  forward,  notwithstanding  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  horrible  confusion.  A  part  of  them  extricated  themselves  at 
length  from  the  unfortunate  Genoese,  and  pushed  on  along  the  line  of 
English  archers,  by  which  they  suffered  great  loss,  until  at  length  they 
arrived  on  their  right  flank,  where  the  prince  of  Wales  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  men-at-arms.  By  these  the  French  were  so  roughly 
encountered  that  the  greater  part  were  beaten  down  and  kill^-j  but 
three  squadrons  of  French  and  Germans  rushed  on  with  such  impetu- 
osity in  the  same  direction,  that  they  burst  an  opening  for  themselves 

Describe  the  contest  between  the  Genoese  cross-bow-men  and  the  English  arch- 
ers. How  did  the  king  of  France  treat  the  poor  Genoese?  What  is  said  of  the 
English  archers  ?    Of  Alencon  and  the  French  cavaliers  ?    Of  the  prince  of  Wales  ? 
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through  the  archers,  who  had  but  imperfect  means  of  repelling  horse, 
and  dashed  furiously  up  to  the  place  where  the  gallant  prince  was  sta- 
tioned. The  earl  of  Warwick  now  became  alarmed,  for  he  concluded 
that  the  standards  of  the  French  king  and  his  numerous  army  were  fol- 
lowing close  upon  the  new  comersT 

tJtn  this  belief  Warwick  and  Chandos  sent  to  Edward,  requesting  suc- 
cour for  his  valiant  son.  "Is  he  dead,  wounded,  or  felled  to  the 
ground  V  said  the  king.  "  Not  so,  thank  God,"  answered  the  messen- 
ger. "  Then,"  replied  Edward,  "  he  needs  no  aid  from  me  ;  let  him 
bear  himself  like  a  man,  and  this  day  show  himself  worthy  of  the 
knighthood  conferred  on  him :  in  this  battle  he  must  win  his  spurs." 

In  the  mean  time  a  strong  detachment  of  men-at-arms  sent  by  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton^  the  commanders  of  the  second  di- 
vision, had  relieved  prince  Edwatd  from  his  temporary  embarrassment ; 
and  now  the  English  archers,  opening  in  the  centre,  their  cavaliers 
rushed  forward  and  encountered  the  French  men-at-arms,  who  were 
soon  in  total  confusion.  (The  king  of  France  himself  continued  to  fight 
with  the  greatest  valour,'  though  wounded  and  dismounted,  and  would 
probably  have  died  on  the  field,  had  not  lord  John  of  Hainalt  led  him 
off  by  force.  Not  more  than  sixty  of  his  gallant  army  remained  in  at- 
tendance upon  their  sovereign,  and  with  these  he  reached,  after  night- 
fall, the  castle  of  Broye.  When  the  warder  demanded  who  he  was: 
"  I  am,"  said  the  king,  "  the  fortune  of  France.*' 

xThe  most  remarkable  death,  among  those  of  so  many  princes,  was 
thaf  of  John  of  Bohemia ;  he  was,  as  I  have  told  you,  old,  and  almost 
blind,  and  consequently  ill  qualified  to  mix  personally  in  the  fight. 
When  all  seemed  lost,  the  old  man  enquired  after  his  son  Charles,  who 
was  not  to  be  found,  having  been  compelled  to  fly  from  the  field.  He 
then  said  to  the  knigljts  who  attended  him  :  "  Sirs,  ye  are  my  knights 
and  good  liege-men,  will  ye  conduct  me  so  far  into  the  battle,  that  I 
may  strike  one  good  stroke  with  my  sword  ere  I  die  V  Four  faithful 
knights  agreed  to  share  their  valiant  master's  death  rather  than  leave 
him  to  perish  alone ;  they  tied  the  old  king's  bridle  to  their  own,  and 
rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  fight,  where  they  were  found  the  next 
day,  as  they  had  fallen,  with  their  horses'  reins  tied  together? 

Thus  ended  this  celebrated  battle.  There  lay  upon  the  field  of 
Cressy -two  kings,  eleven  princes,  eighty  bannerets,  one  thousand  two 
hundrechknights,  and  more  than  thirty  thousand  private  soldiers.; 

The  meeting  of  Edward  and  his  son  took  place  by  torch-light  after 
the  battle.  "Well  have  you  won  your  spurs,"  said  the  brave  king; 
"  persevere  in  the  career  which  you  have  opened,  and  you  will  become 
the  brightest  honour  of  the  noble  kinfj-dom  of  which  you  are  the  worthy 
heir." 

'^The  battle  of  Cressy  was  one  of  the  greatest  victories  ever  gained 
by  a  king  of  England,  and  Edward  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  it,  in  a 
manner  which  should  produce  some  permanent  advantage. 

Of  Warwick?  Of  the  king?  Who  relieved  Edward?  What  is  Haid  of  the 
king  of  France  ?  Of  Jol-m  of  Bohem'm  '(  How  many  kings,  &c.  were  killed  ?  What 
is  said  of  Edward  and  his  son  ?     Of  the  battle  of  Cressy  ? 

10* 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

SIEGE   OF  CALAIS.  (1346). 

Edward  promised  himself  from  his  great  victory  to  obtain  a  finn 
footing  in  Normandy.  He  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  Calais,  a  sea-port 
rich  and  strongly  fortified,  and  immediately  opposite  to  the  coast  of 
Eno-land :  he  therefore  sat  down  before  Calais  with  his  large  army 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  and  proceeded  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  press  the  siege. 

Philip,  in  this  emergency,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  Scottish 
nation,  and  their  king  David  IL,  to  declare  war  against  England,  by 
which  means  he  hoped  that  Edward  might  be  disturbed  in  his  siege  of 
Calais.'  The  Scottish  king  and  nation  did  soi  and  fvvere  defeated  at  the 
battle  "ojf  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham  (1346,  October  17),  and  their 
king  was  made  prisoner _, 

The  siege  of  Calais  continued ;  the  French  making  many  desperate 
efforts  to  relieve  it,  and  particularly  in  furnishing  provisions  by  sea. 
The  low  and  swampy  situations  of  the  grounds  about  the  town  exposed 
the  besiegers  to  great  losses  by  sickness,  and  the  garrison  of  Calais 
made  many  sallies,  which  were  partially  successful.  During  this  time 
the  embarrassment  of  Philip  was  augmented  by  the  continued  warfare 
in  Bretagne ;  but  he  exerted  himself  to  obtain  sufficient  forces  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  Edward  to  raise  the  siege  of  Calais.\ 

The  inhabitants  of  that  city,  when  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  sent 
a  messenger  by  sea,  with  letters  to  Philip,  saying,  that  his  good  people 
of  Calais,  having  eaten  their  horses,  dogs  and  rats,  had  nothing  to  sub- 
sist upon,  unless  they  fed  upon  each  other,  and  conjured  the  king  to 
succour  them,  otherwise  the  town  must  certainly  be  lost.  The  vessel 
bearing  these  letters  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  Edward,  having 
perused  their  contents,  sent  them  on,  with  a  taunting  indorsement,  ask- 
ing, "  Why  he  came  not  to  rescue  his  people  of  Calais,  who  were  so 
distressed  for  his  sake  ]" 

Philip  immediately  assembled  his  army,  and  marched  to  attempt  the 
relief  of  the  besieged.  Edward,  considering  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  place,  and  the  trouble,  expense  and  loss  which  it  had  cost  him  to 
bring  it  to  its  present  reduced  state,  v/as  determined  that  no  effort  of 
the  king  of  France  should  avail.  He  strongly  fortified  the  approaches 
on  every  point.  Along  the  sea-shore,  ships  were  placed,  well  supplied 
with  artillery,  and  the  shore  was  strongly  defended.  Similar  defences 
were  constructed  on  the  causeway  which  approached  the  town,  by  the 
bridge  of  Neuillet.  When  Philip  approached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Calais  with  his  immense  host,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  he 
could  not  attempt  to  enter  the  tovv^n  on  either  side.     After  displaying 

What  was  done  by  Philip  ?  By  the  Scotch  ?  What  befel  the  Scotch  and  their 
king  ?    What  was  done  at  Calais  ?    On  the  coast  ? 
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his  great  army  at  a  place  called  Sandgate,  in  sight  of  Calais  and  its 
besiegers^he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  without  lighting.  He  endea- 
voured to  rouse  the  pride  of  Edward  by  a  letter  defying  him  to  leave 
his  fortifications  and  fight  in  open  field.;  Edward  replied,  "  that  he  took 
no  counsel  from  an  adversary;  that  he4iad''been  before  Calais  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  had  reduced  the  place  to  a  state  of  extremity ;  that  he 
would  not  risk  the  advantage  he  had  gained ;  and  if  Philip  wished  a 
passage  into  the  town,  he  might  seek  it  as  he  best  could.''  \Tbe  hopes 
of  the  people  of  Calais  had  been  at  first  strongly  excited,  when  they 
beheld  tVom  the  towers  the  numerous  forces  of  France  advancing  to 
their  relief;  but  when  they  saw  the  pennons  of  Philip's  host  retiring, 
they  knew  all  hopes  were  at  an  end ;  and  having  suffered  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, they  at  length  lovv'ered  the  banner  of  France  and  displayed  that 
of  England  in  sign  of  submission.  But  their  resistance  had  so  exasperated 
Edvvard,  tliat  he  would  not  receive  their  surrender  unless  they  yielded 
implicitly  to  his  mercy  without  any  capitulation,  either  for  their  lives 
or  propert}^ ;  this  severity  \va.s  objected  to  even  by  his  own  commanders,- 

;He  then  demanded  that  six  of  the  chief  burgesses  of  the  town  should 
come  before  him,  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  and  in  their  shirts,  having 
halters  around  their  necks,  and  bearing  the  keys  of  the  tov/n  and  castle 
of  Calais,  which  v^^ere  to  be  humbly  surrendered  to  him.  On  these 
terms  he  promised  mercy  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

The  conditions  were  read  in  the  town,  and  caused  a  general  lamenta- 
tion, for  how  could  they  hope  to  find  six  persons  to  devote  themselves 
to  such  humiliation  ?  But  after  some  deliberation,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable burgesses  of  the  city  addressed  the  assembly.  His  name, 
EusTACHB  DE  St.  Pierre,  ought  uever  to  be  forgotten  while  disinter- 
ested patriotism  is  held  valuable  among  mankind.  "  He  that  shall  con- 
tribute to  save  this  fair  town  from  sack  and  spoil,"  said  this  gallant  man, 
"  though  at  the  price  of  his  own  blood,  shall  doubtless  deserve  well  of 
God,  and  of  his  country.  I  will  be  one  who  will  offer  my  head  to  the 
king  of  England,  as  a  ransom  for  the  inhabitants  of  Calais."  The  as- 
sembly were  m.oved  to  tears  and  exclamations  of  gratitude.  Five  other 
burgesses  caught  emulation  from  the  noble  devotion  of  Eustache  de  St. 
Pierre,  and  offered  to  partake  with  him  the  honourable  peril  which  he 
had  incurred.  They  quickly  put  themselves  into  the  humiliating  attire 
demanded  by  Edward,  but  which,  in  such  a  cause,  was  more  honourable 
than  the  robes  of  the  garter  which  tiiat  king  had  lately  instituted. 
They  were  conducted  before  Edward,  who  looking  on  them  with  indig- 
nation, upbraided  them  with  the  losses  he  had  sustained  through  their 
obstinacy,  and  commanded  them  to  be  beheaded.  fSir  WViter  Mauny 
and  the  bravest  English  nobles  and  warriors  interfered  to  prevent  the 
execution,  and  even  the  prince  of  Wales  failed  to  obtain  their  pardon.. 

^'he  queen  Philippi  was  the  last  resource  of  these  unfortunate  men. 
She  had  recently  joined  her  husband's  camp,  and,  when  she  saw  tl^.at 
Edward  was  inflexible,  she  rose  hastily  from  her  seat,  and  knelt  before 
the  king,  saying,  with  many  tears,  "  Ah !  my  lord  and  husband,  have  1 

What  was  the  success  of  Philip  in  relieving  Calais  ?  What  challenge  did  he 
make?  What  was  the  answer?  What  was  done  by  the  citizens?  Relate  the 
fitory  of  the  six  citizens. 
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not  a  right  to  ask  a  boon  of  you  1  Let  me  now  pray  you  in  honour  of 
our  blessed  Redeemer,  and  for  Jove  of  me,  that  you  would  take  pity 
upon  these  six  prisoners."  Edward,  after  some  hesitation,  granted  her 
petition.  The  gracious  queen  rejoiced  at  having  prevailed  in  her  suit, 
and  having  changed  the  dishonourable  attire  of  the  burgesses  for  new 
clothing,  gave  each  of  them  six  nobles  (pieces  of  money)  for  immediate 
use ;  caused  them  to  be  safely  conveyed  through  the  English  host  and 
set  at  liberty. 

Edward  III.  had  no  sooner  obtained  possession  of  Calais,  than  he 
studied  to  secure  it  by  fortifications  and  otherwise;  but  particularly 
endeavoured  by  changes  among  its  inhabitants  to  render  it  an  important 
and  permanent  possession  of  the  crown  of  England.  For  this  purpose 
'he  dispossessed  the  inhabitants  of  Calais  (who  were  indeed  much  re- 
duced in  numbers)  of  their  houses  and  property  within  the  town,  and 
conferred  them  on  Englishmen.  The  new  inhabitants  whom  he  es- 
tablished were  principally  citizens  from  London,  besides  a  considerable 
number  fi-om  the  county  of  Kent,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  lands  and 
tenements  of  the  French. 

Calais  became  from  that  period,  until  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
in  all  respects  a  colony  of  England.  Finally  Edward  agreed  to  a  truce 
with  France,  which  lasted  from  1347  until  the  year  1355^  r.Shortly 
afterwards  the  king  of  France  united  Dauphiny  to  the  crown,  By  mar- 
rying his  grandson  Charles  to  the  heiress  of  that  province.'  "The  dau- 
phin retired  from  the  world  and  became  a  monk,  and  Charles  was  the 
first  French  prince  who  bore  the  title  of  Dauphin,  afterwards  adopted 
as  that  of  the  successor  to  the  crown  of  France.  He  is  often  termed 
duke  of  Normandy,  a  county  which  his  father  John  possessed  until  he 
succeeded  to  the  crown. 

In  1349  Philip  of  Valois  wedded  the  princess  Blanche,  sister  of  the 
king  of  Navarre ;  but  he  did  not  long  survive  this  union.  He  died 
(1350),  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  and  fifty-seventh  of  his 
age,  Philip  was  hated  by  the  nobility  on  account  of  the  frequent  en- 
croachments which  he  made  on  their  privileges,  and  for  the  readiness 
with  which  he  subjected  many  of  them  to  capital  punishment.  He  ob- 
tained, at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  title  of  Fortunate, 
because,  although  three  persons  stood  between  him  and  the  throne,  he 
nevertheless  had  the  good  luck  to  obtain  it ;  but,  as  it  has  happened  to 
other  princes,  the  long  course  of  unsuccessful  wars  in  which  he  engaged, 
and  the  miseries  undergone  during  his  reign,  would  better  have  entitled 
him  to  the  surname  of  the  Unhappy. 

Wlio  saved  them  ?  How  did  Edward  secure  Calais  ?  What  was  Calais  after 
this?  What  was  done  then  by  Edward ?  By  Philip?  By  the  Dauphin ?  Whom 
<hd  Philip  marry  ?     Wlien  did  he  die  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

JOHxN  II.  (1350). 

John,  duke  of  Normandy,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Philip  of  Valois.  He  liad  attained  the  age  of  fifty;  having  com- 
manded armies  with  glory,  he  had  acquired  reputation  both  for  courage 
and  prudence,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  more  hopeful  prince  than  his 
predecessor.  Yet,  though  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  the  Good, 
he  early  evinced  a  severity  which  occasioned  much  unpopularity. 

i^t  a  solemn  festival  at  Paris,  immediately  after  his  coronation,  he 
caused  to  be  arrested,  Rodolph  de  Brienne,  count  of  Eu  and  of  Guines, 
and  constable  of  France,  who  was  accused  of  wishing  to  let  the  English 
monarch  have  possession  of  his  county  of  Guines,  adjacent  to  the  town 
of  Calais.  The  unfortunate  constable  was  arrested  in  presence  of  the 
lords  of  the  council,  aqd  beheaded  after  three  days  confinement,  with- 
out any  form  of  trial.;  In  the  year  1349,  the  English  commander  in 
Bretagne,  Sir  Thomas  Dagworth,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  said  to  consist 
of  banditti,  by  whom  he  was  slain  in  violation  of  the  truce.  In  resent- 
ment of  this,  /Henry  Plantagenet,  already  celebrated  under  the  titles  of 
Lancaster  and  Derby,  to  which  that  of  earl  of  Lincoln  was  now  added, 
was  sent  as  Edward's  lieutenant-general  into  Bretagne,  with  an  army 
which  soon  augmented  to  thirty  thousand  men.  In  contempt  of  the 
truce  which  still  subsisted,  continual  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
French  and  English.  In  these  stormy  times,  the  various  commanders 
of  garrisons  made  war  upon  each  other  as  they  saw  occasion  or  oppor- 
tunity without  consulting  their  kings,  and  in  this  manner  much  blood 
was  spilt,  of  Vv'hich  neither  prince  was  willing  to  bear  the  blame.  The 
Pope  Innocent  XI.  used  his  intercession  to  prolong  the  truce,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  1353,  although  he  was  unable  to  bring  the  nations  to  a  solid 
peace. 

About  this  time  king  John  and  his  court  were  extremely  disturbed  by 
the  intrigues  of  his  young  kinsman,  Charles,  king  of  Navarre.  This 
prince,  nearly  connected  with  the  French  crown,  his  mother  being  a 
daughter  of  Louis  X.,  called  Hutin,  possessed  at  once  the  most  splendid 
and  the  most  diabolical  qualities.  He  was  handsome,  courageous,  afiable 
and  liberal.  Unfortunately  he  counterbalanced  his  good  qualities  by  his 
bad  ones ;  he  v/as  intriguing,  ambitious,  and  capable  of  executing  his 
designs  by  the  worst  of  means ;  he  justly  merited  the  title  of  Charles 
the  Bad,  bestowed  on  him  by  the  French.' 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  this  monarch  at  the  court  of  John  (A.  D. 
1351),  he  rendered  himself  so  agreeable,  that  he  carried  his  point  of 
marrying  Joan,  the  daughter  of  the  French  monarch,  i  He  demanded 
certain  places  in  Normandy,  and  when  the  king,  to  elude  his  importuni- 
ties, conferred  that  country  upon  Charles  de  la  Cerda,  his  constable  and 

Who  succeeded  him  ?  What  was  his  first  act  ?  What  took  place  in  1349?  Who 
hjvaded  France  ?    What  is  said  of  Charles  of  Navarre?    Whom  did  he  marry  ? 
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favourite,  the  king  of  Navarre  did  not  hesitate  to  assassinate  that  unfor- 
tunate officer  in  his  castle  called  de  I'Aigle  in  Normandy;^  pe  boldly 
avov/ed  the  deed,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  troops  and  Effected  inde- 
pendence ;  treated  with  the  English  for  their  assistance ;  leagued  w^ith 
all  the  fiery  and  discontented  spirits  of  the  court  in  opposition  to  the 
crown ;  and  threatened  to  create  such  confusion,  that  king  John  felt 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  treating  with  this  dangerous  young  man 
instead  of  bringing  him  to  justice  for  his  crimes. 

In  March  1355,  this  high  offender  came  to  Paris,  and  appeared  before 
the  parliament,  where  the  king  was  seated  on  the  tribunal.  He  made 
a  formal  speech,  acknowledging  his  errors,  and  asking  forgiveness  with 
some  affectation  of  humility ;>  The  duke  of  Bourbon,  then  constable  of 
France,  placed  his  hands  upon  those  of  the  royal  criminal,  in  sign  of 
arrest,  and  led  him  into  another  apartment,  as  if  to  execution.  The 
queens  of  France  (of  whom  there  were  at  that  time  three)  threw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  to  supplicate  pardon  for  one  so  nearly 
connected  with  his  family,  and  the  king  appeared  reluctantly  to  grant  it. 

Edward  of  England,  who  saw  that  this  discord  between  John  of  France 
and  Charles  of  Navarre  would  break  out  into  an  open  flame,  made  pre- 
parations to  take  advantage  of  it.  For  this  purpose  he  named  the  Black 
Prince  his  lieutenant  in  Gascony  and  Aquitainel  and  sent  him  over  with 
a  considerable  army,  which  was  augmented  to  about  sixty  thousand 
men.  With  this  large  force  the  young  Edward  marched  into  the  coun- 
try of  Toulouse,  taking  several  towns,  which  he  destroyed ;  but  Charles 
of  Navarre  becoming  for  the  present  reconciled  with  the  king  of  France, 
the  prince  of  Wales  returned  to  Bourdeaux. 

While  the  Black  Prince  was  laying  waste  the  southern  provinces  of 
France  with  fire  and  swordj  the  father  landed  at  Calais,  and  marched 
towards  St.  Omers,  where  king  John  lay  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army.  The  recollections  of  Cressy  perhaps  made  the  king  of  France 
decline  an  engag;ement ;  so  that  Edward,  unable  to  bring  the  French  to 
action,  returned  to  his  own  country  to  make  head  against  the  Scottish 
nation,  which  was  again  in  arms.     '■ 

The  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  spent  the  winter  in  recruiting  his  little 
army  at  Bourdeaux,  resolved  the  next  year  to  sally  forth  and  lay  waste 
the  country  of  the --enemy,  as  he  had  done  the  preceding  summer.  John 
having  determined  to  intercept  him,  assembled  the  whole  force  of  his 
kingdom,  in  number  of  twenty  thousand  men-at-arms,  headed  by  the 
king  himself,  his  four  sons,  and  most  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  together 
with  the  whole  nobility  and  gentry  of  France. 

Scotland  sent  him  an  auxiliary  force  of  two  thousand  men-at-arms, 
and  with  this  overpowering  army,  the  king  of  France  marched  into  Poi- 
tou,  where  prince  Edward  lay  encamped  at  the  village  of  Maupertuis, 
within  two  leagues  of  Poictiers,  and  resolved  to  engage  him  before  he 
could  regain  Bourdeaux. 

With  numbers  so  unequal  the  prince  of  Wales  dared  hardly  attempt 

Whom  did  he  assassinate  ?  What  were  his  other  acts  ?  What  course  did  he 
take  in  1355  ?  How  was  he  treated  ?  Who  was  sent  to  France  by  Edward  Third  ? 
Where  did  he  operate  ?  Who  joined  him  ?  What  ensued  ?  Whither  did  Edward 
return  ?    Where  did  the  Black  Prince  winter  ?    What  was  done  by  John  ? 
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a  retreat,  in  which  he  was  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the  enemy ;  he 
therefore  took  up  a  strong  position,  where  the  advantage  of  the  ground 
might  in  some  measure  compensate  the  numerical  inferiority.  John  had 
the  choice  of  fighting  instantly,  or  of  surrounding  and  blockading  the 
prince's  army  as  it  lay.  Edward's  troops  scarcely  amounted  to  the 
eighth  part  of  those  arrayed  against  him,' 

/'  This  memorable  field  was  a  gentle  declivity,  covered  with  vineyards, 
which  could  only  be  approached  by  one  road  of  no  great  breadth,  flanked 
by  thickets  and  hedges.  To  add  to  the  strength  of  the  ground,  the  En- 
glish laboured  hard  in  fortifying  it,  and  disposed  every  thing  so  as  to 
cover  their  ranks  with  trenches,  in  addition  to  the  trees,  bushes  and 
vineyards  by  which  it  was  naturally  defended.  They  were  then  drawn 
up  on  the  side  of  the  gentle  acclivity  with  the  judgment  which  distin- 
guished their  commander. 

Sir  Eustache  de  Ribeaumont  reconnoitred  the  English,  and  carried  to 
John  of  France  an  account  of  their  disposition.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  we 
have  seen  the  enemy.  By  our  guess,  they  amount  to  two  thousand 
men-at-arms,  four  thousand  archers,  and  fifteen  hundred,  or  two  thou- 
sand other  men ;  which  troops  appear  to  form  but  one  division,  and  their 
position  is  almost  inaccessible.  If  you  would  attack  them,  there  is  but 
one  passage,  where  four  horsemen  can  ride  abreast,  which  leads  to  the 
centre  of  their  line.  The  hedges  which  flank  this  access  are  lined  with 
archers,  and  the  English  main  body  consists  of  dismounted  men-at-arms, 
before  whom  a  large  body  of  archers  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  herse, 
or  harrow.  By  this  difficult  passage  alone  can  you  approach."  John, 
after  reflecting,  resolved  to  attack  on  foot.  He  commanded  therefore 
his  men-at-arms  to  dismount,  cast  off"  their  spurs,  and  cut  their  spears  to 
the  length  of  five  feet,  in  order  to  fight  as  infantry.  Three  hundred 
only  were  commanded  to  remain  mounted,  for  the  purpose  of  beginning 
the  combat  by  a  charge  to  make  way  for  the  columns  of  infantryi 

The  battle  having  been  thus  determined  upon,  a  noble  churchman 
(the  cardinal  of  Perigord)  visited  both  the  French  and  English  armies, 
to  incline  them  to  peace.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  not  unwilling  to 
listen  to  honourable  terms;  but  the  king  of  France  insisted  that  Edward 
and  his  principal  lords  should  remain  prisoners.  "I  will  never  yield 
me  prisoner,"  said  the  prince,  "  until  I  am  taken  sword  in  hand." 

Early  the  following  morning  the  valiant  young  prince  reviewed  the 
position  of  his  troops,  and  divided  his  little  army  into  three,  drawn  up 
close  in  the  rear  of  each  other,  on  the  sloping  ground  we  have  described. 
He  also  placed  apart  a  body  of  men-at-arms  to  go  round  the  hill  unob- 
served, and  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  French  when  they  should  commence 
the  attack. . 

The  French  began  the  battle  with  the  three  hundred  select  men-at- 
arms  mounted,  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  the  archers  and  forcing  a 
passage  for  the  rest  of  the  army ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  entered  between 
the  hedges,  than  the  archers  commenced  a  fatal  discharge,  and  frighten- 
ing the  horses,  threw  the  troops  into  disorder.     It  was  in  vain  that  a 

By  Edward  ?  How  were  the  two  armies  situated  ?  How  did  the  French  pre- 
pare for  the  attack?  What  passed  between  the  cardinal  and  the  commanders? 
How  did  Edward  prepare  for  battle ?    Describe  the  beginning  of  the  battle. 
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great  body  of  dismounted  men-at-arms  entered  the  pass  mider  the  coni" 
mand  of  two  of  the  French  marshals,  to  relieve  the  mounted  spearmen ; 
they  were  driven  back  upon  the  second  line,  commanded  by  the  Dau- 
phin/ 

At  the  same  time  a  strong  body  of  English  men-at-arms,  with  a  cor- 
responding number  of  archers,  burst  unexpectedly  from  an  ambuscade, 
attacked  the  French  column  on  the  flank  and  rear,  and  compelled  it  to 
fly.  The  advantage  being  now  on  the  side  of  the  English,  the  prince 
commanded  his  cavalry  to  advance,  in  th^  name  of  God  and  saint 
George.  Upon  seeing  the  approach  of  this  strong  body,  the  French 
lords  who  commanded  the  second  division,  and  had  charge  of  the  three 
younger  princes  of  France,  retreated  from  the  battle  to  preserve,. as 
they  afterwards  alleged,  those  royal  persons  in  safety.  The  army  of 
the  French  was  now  in  such  confusion  that  the  third  division  was  exposed 
to  all  the  fury  of  the  English  assault,,j  The  person  of  John  who  com- 
manded it,  was  placed  in  the  greatest  danger ;  his  nobles  who  fought 
around  him  were  almost  all  slain  or  taken,  and  the  victors,  who  disputed 
with  each  other  the  glory  and  advantage  of  taking  so  great  a  prince 
alive,  called  out,  '•'"yield,  sir,  or  you  die.''''  The  gallant  French  mon- 
arch disdained  the  safety  which  was  to  be  acquired  on  such  conditions 
and  continued  to  defend  himself  valiantly  with  his  battle-axe.  Finding 
himself  lefl;  almost  alone,  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  the  unfortunate 
king  expressed  a  wish  to  surrender  to  his  cousin  the  prince  of  Wales ; 
but  he  being  in  a  distant  part  of  the  field,  John  gave  his  gauntlet  in 
token  of  surrender  to  Sir  Denis  Morbeque,  a  Frenchman  in  the  service 
of  the  Black  Prince.  Philip,  the  youngest  son  of  John,  was  taken  pri- 
soner with  his  fathet.  He  behaved  so  resolutely  on  that  fatal  day,  that 
he  acquired  the  epithet  of  the  Hardy,  by  which  he  was  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished^ The  prince  of  Wales,  courteous  as  brave,  caused  a  banquet 
to  be  spread  in  his  pavilion  where  he  entertained  the  captive  monarch 
with  his  great  nobles.  "  You  shall  find  my  father,"  said  lie,  "  willing 
to  display  towards  you  all  honor  and  friendship,  and  though  you  have 
lost  the  field,  you  have  attained  the  glory  of  being  the  bravest  knight 
who  has  this  day  fought  against  us."  On  the  second  day  after  the  battle, 
the  Black  Prince  marched  towards  Poi(3tiers,  which  being  well  defended 
he  did  not  attack,  as  he  was  chiefly  desirous  of  securing  his  important 
capture  of  king  John  of  France ;  he  therefore  retired  steadily  towards 
Bourdeaux.  After  spending  most  of  the  winter  there,  he  returned  to 
England  with  his  prisoner,  and  made  a  solemn  entrance  into  London, 
where  the  citizens  received  him  with  a  sumptuous  display  of  their 
power  and  wealth.  In  the  procession  which  traversed  the  city  on  the 
occasion,  John  of  France  appeared  in  royal  array,  mounted  on  a  beauti- 
ful white  charger,  while  the  prince  of  Wales,  avoiding  the  triumphant 
display  of  a  victor,  rode  beside  his  captive  on  a  little  black  palfrey.. 

What  followed  ?  What  befel  king  John  ?  Philip  ?  How  did  the  Black  Prince 
treat  his  prisoners  ? 
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Field  of  Poictiers  after  the  battle. 
11 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
DURING  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  JOHN. 

The  battle  of  Poictiers^  in  1356,  being*  the  disastrous  consequence  of 
that  of  Cressy,  had  been  yet  more  calamitous.  For  as  the  combat  had 
been  chiefly  on  foot,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  French  nobility  had 
been  slain,'  and  the  kingdom  was  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  those 
on  whose  courage  the  defence  of  the  country  was  supposed  chiefly  to 
depend.  ^  The  three  sons  of  John  were  too  young  to  be  capable  of 
retrieving  so  dreadful  a  misfortune  as  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Poictiers. 
^he  king  had  left  no  legal  representative ;  a  deficiency  which  his  son 
Charles  the  Dauphin  endeavoured  to  supply  by  summoning  a  meeting 
of  the  Estates  of  the  kingdom ;  naturally  hoping  that  in  a  period  so 
calamitous,  he  should  find  them  disposed  to  act  unanimously,  for  obtain- 
ing the  relief  of  the  king,  and  restoring  good  order  in  the  kingdomv 

Unhappily  the  members  of  the  national  body  were  tempted  by  this 
opportunity  of  depressing  the  royal  power ;  and  the  spirit  of  Charles  of 
Navarre  influenced  their  deliberations,  although  his  person  was  confined 
in  the  castle  of  Creve-Coeur. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  their  aim  was  the  engrossing  the  sovereign 
power  themselves.  They  divided  into  separate  committees  for  execut- 
ing various  branches  of  the  public  service,  and  transmitted  several 
demands  to  the  Dauphin,  who,  embarrassed  by  the  grasping  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  assembly,  endeavoured  to  evade  demands  which  he  could 
not  grant  without  great  hazard  to  the  crown.  He  dissolved  the  States 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  who,  headed  by 
Marcel,  the  provost  of  the  merchants,  and  Ronsac,  the  sheriff,  declared 
violently  in  favour  of  the  assembly  being  reinstated  in  their  authority. 

While  these  intestine  divisions  were  proceeding  with  violence  in  the 
metropolis,  war  was  laying  waste  the  distant  provinces.  The  cele- 
brated duke  of  Lancaster  was  in  arms  in  Normandy,  accompanied  by 
lord  Godfrey  of  Harcourt.  One  only  hope  remained.  Ere  the  States 
had  dissolved  they  had  granted  some  supplies  to  enable  the  Dauphin, 
who  was  also  duke  of  Normandy,  to  levy  a  small  army  to  suppress  this 
enemy,  and  Sir  Robert  Clermont,  with  about  three  hundred  men-at- 
arms,  and  a  sufficient  body  of  infantry,  marched  against  Sir  Godfrey, 
who  after  fighting  with  a  courage  worthy  of  his  reputation,  was  at 
length  defeated  and  killed.  This  battle  was  fought  near  Coutances, 
about  November,  13.56.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  revenge  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Godfrey  Harcourt,  besieged  Rennes  very  closely;  a  truce 
was  however  made  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  two  cardinals  of  the 

What  is  this  battle  called  in  history  ?  Relate  what  followed  it.  What  is  said 
of  the  battle  ?  What  was  ihe  condition  of  France?  How  did  the  States  General 
behave?  The  Dauphin?  What  happened  in  the  provinces?  What  took  placo 
near  Coutances  ?    At  Rcnnos  ? 
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church,  and  the  duke  reluctantly  raised  the  siege  as  the  town  was  on 
the  eve  of  surrendering, 

I  will  now  relate  to  you  an  incident,  to  show  the  disturbed  state  of 
France,  during  the  captivity  of  its  king.  /William  of  Granville,  a  no- 
bleman, dwelt  about  two  leagues  from  Evreux,  and  often  visited  it.  He 
was  privately  attached  to  Philip  of  Navarre,  younger  brother  of  Charles 
the  Bad,  who  served  with  the  English  host  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Lancaster ;  but  as  he  had  never  borne  arms  in  the  quarrel,  no  suspicion 
was  attached  to  him,  and  he  had  the  means  of  making  a  strong  party 
among  the  burgesses.  He  came  by  degrees  to  the  open  ground  before 
the  castle  gate  for  his  ordinary  promenade,  and  as  the  captain  some- 
times went  abroad  for  refreshment,  they  became  familiar.  One  day 
having  every  thing  in  readiness  to  execute  an  attempt,  William  of 
Granville  began  to  amuse  the  governor  with  an  idle  story  concerning  a 
pretended  attack  upon  England,  by  the  joint  forces  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark and  the  king  of  Ireland.  When  the  Frenchman  demanded 
whence  he  had  this  intelligence,  Granville  replied  that  a  knight-  of 
Flanders  had  sent  the  news  to  him,  and  v^ith  it  the  most  beautiful  set 
of  chess-men  he  had  ever  seen.  This,  as  was  intended,  excited  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  seneschal,  who  was  known  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  the 
game  of  chess,  and  Granville,  as  if  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  sent  for 
the  chess-men,  saying  that  they  would  play  a  game  together.  The 
board  and  men  were  brought,  and  the  seneschal  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
admit  the  knight  within  the  fortress.  He  was  privately  armed  with  a 
shirt  of  mail,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  small  battle-axe,  and  thus,  while 
apparently  intent  on  his  game,  stood  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  such 
opportunity  as  should  present  itself. 

In  the  mean  time  his  valet  warned  the  conspirators  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  a  signal.  The  treacherous  William  of  Gran- 
ville, in  the  course  of  the  game,  seized  an  opportunity  to  dash  out  the 
captain's  brains,  and  blowing  a  bugle  horn,  the  burgesses  ran  to  his 
assistance,  and  found  him  bestriding  the  body  of  the  captain,  and  de- 
fending the  gate  against  such  of  the  garrison  as  hastily  took  the  alarm. 
The  insurgents  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  Evreux,  which  be- 
came a  head-quarter  of  the  Navarrois  faction  in  Normandy; 

Unfortunately  the  dangerous  Charles  of  Navarre  escaped  at  this 
time  from  the  castle  of  Creve-Cceur,  in  which  he  had  been  confined  by 
king  John,  for  his  former  intrigues.  He  was  received  with  great  joy, 
not  only  at  Amiens,  and  other  cities,  but  in  Paris  itself,  where  Marcel, 
the  provost  of  the  merchants,  became  his  principal  adherent.  Charles 
harangued  the  Parisians  in  public,  and  with  great  effect ;  he  seemed  to 
declare  himself  for  a  republic,  or  rather  an  aristocracy,  instead  of  a 
monarchy,  countenancing  the  claims  of  the  States  in  opposition  to  those 
which  were  preferred  for  the  crown  on  the  part  of  the  Dauphin  and 
others.  Those  who  adhered  to  his  party  obtained  the  name  of  Navar- 
rois. Philip,  the  brother  of  Charles,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  de- 
clare in  favour  of  a  republic,  in  w^hich,  he  said,  there  could  never  be 

At  Evreux  ?  \Vliat  did  Evreux  become  ?  What  is  said  of  Charles  of  Navarre  ? 
Of  Philip? 
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order,  honour,  or  stability,  but  a  constant  succession  of  shame  and  con- 
fusion. France  was  shaken  to  its  centre  with  internal  discord,  and  its 
disasters  seemed  beyond  the  possibility  of  increase,  when  two  alarming 
circumstances  carried  the  general  misery  to  a  height  hitherto  unknown. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  bands  of  mercenaries  who  were 
always  ready  to  serve  the  party  who  promised  the  greatest  share  of 
plunder.  These  troops  were  generally  English,  and  though  they  made 
no  distinction  of  political  principle,  they  were  chiefly  followers  of  the 
Navarre  party.  By  means  of  these  companions,  as  they  were  called, 
Charles  of  Navarre  proposed  to  carry  into  effect  his  dream  of  a  repub- 
lic, or  rather  a  species  of  oligarchy,  in  which  doubtless  he  proposed  to 
act  the  principal  part  himself  The  Dauphin  had  long  made  ineffectual 
efforts  to  tranquillize  the  kingdom ;  but  a  second  great  calamity, 
namely,  the  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  was  the  means  of  strength- 
ening and  increasing  the  army  which  he  assembled.  This  was  the  war 
of  the  peasants  called  Jacquerie,  because  the  gentry  gave  them  the 
contemptuous  name  of  Jacques  Bonhomme,  or  Goodman  James :  it  was 
the  most  dreadful  scourge  which  had  yet  ravaged  France.  The  pea- 
sants having  been  oppressed,  became  in  their  turn  the  oppressors,  and 
prising  with  fury  they  seized  upon  such  rustic  arms  as "  they  could  pro- 
cure, determined  to  destroy  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  kingdom. 
They  burnt  or  pulled  down  their  houses,  stormed  their  castles,  ill  treated 
their  wives  and  daughters,  and  put  them  to  various  modes  of  death 
equally  cruel  and  protracted.  In  short,  they  were  like  fierce  bandogs 
suddenly  loosed  from  their  chain.  The  horrors  of  this  war  had  this 
good  effect,  that  it  impelled  all  men  of  principle  to  join  in  putting  a 
stop  to  so  aggravated  an  evil.  The  nobility  soon  united  for  mutual  de- 
fence, and  found  no  great  difficulty  in  defeating  the  frantic  peasants, 
though  with  the  most  unequal  numbers. 

An  instance  is  given  by  Froissart  of  an  interesting  nature.  The 
duchess  of  Normandy,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  nearly  three  hun- 
dred other  ladies  of  quality,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  town  of  Meaux. 
Here  they  were  beset  by  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  of  the  insurgents, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the  rabble  of  the  town  would  take  part 
with  the  peasantry.  The  count  of  Foix,  and  the  captal  of  Buch, 
chanced  to  pass  near  the  town,  and  heard  of  the  imminent  peril  of  the 
ladies.  The  knights  were  of  different  political  principles.  The  earl 
was  French,  in  birth  and  opinions ;  the  captal  of  Buch  (so  called  from 
a  district  in  Gascony  of  which  he  was  gov^ernor)  was  distinguished  by 
his  valour  in  the  service  of  Edward  III,,  being  the  same  who  led  the 
successful  ambuscade  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers. 

Without  regarding  their  differences  in  other  particulars,  they  were 
alike  disposed  to  show  themselves  true  knights  in  the  defence  of  so 
many  noble  ladies,  who  were  destined  to  death  and  infamy  by  a  furious 
rabble.  The  followers  of  the  knights  were  about  four  hundred  men, 
and  at  the  head  of  this  very  inferior  force,  they  rode  to  Meaux,  where 
the  ladies  were  still  safe  in  a  citadel,  or  fortified  quarter  of  the  town; 

Of  the  Companions  ?  Who  were  the  Jacquerie  ?  What  caused  them  to  rebel  ? 
How  did  they  behave  ?    Tell  the  story  of  the  ladies  of  Meaux. 
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but  the  inhabitants  had  admitted  the  ruffian  mob  into  the  market  place 
and  streets  of  the,  city.  The  two  valiant  knights  arrived  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  females  from  falling  into  the  cruel  hands  of  their  out- 
rageous enemies;  they  lowered  their  lances,  and  rushing  into  the 
market  place,  soon  cleared  it  of  this  disorderly  crew,  drove  them  out  of 
the  town  at  the  sword's  point,  and  pursued  them  some  miles. 

Historians  assert  that  seven  thousand  peasants  were  slain  on  this 
occasion.  The  l?hights  returned  in  triumph,  and  burnt  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Meaux,  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  inhabitants  who  had  ad- 
mitted the  peasants  within  the  walls.  The  honourable  conduct  of  the 
warriors  instigated  many  others  to  imitate  it,  and  the  Jacquerie  was 
finally  suppressed. 

The  Dauphin,  who  had  collected  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  for 
subjecting  the  Jacquerie,  speedily  took  an  opportunity  to  blockade  the 
rebellious  town  of  Paris,  of  which  he  earnestly  desired  to  render  him- 
self master.  The  king  of  Navarre,  on  the  other  hand,  encamped  at 
St.  Denis,  in  order  to  support  the  provost  Marcel,  and  the  Parisians  of 
the  Navarre  faction. 

The  provost  seeing  that  matters  could  not  long  remain  in  this  state, 
resolved  to  admit  the  king  of  Navarre  and  his  forces  into  the  city,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  continue  a  resistance  to  the  Dauphin.  He  com- 
municated therefore  his  intention  to  the  chiefs  lying  at  St.  Denis,  and 
directed  them  to  approach  the  gates  of  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Honore,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  the  ensuing  night,  with  a  choice  body  of  forces.  It 
happened  however  that  two  citizens  of  the  opposite  party,  called  John 
and  Symon  MaillarTj  having  some  suspicions  of  the  affair,  apprehend- 
ed the  provost  about  midnight  at  the  gate  of  St.  Antoine  with  the  keys 
of  the  city^  in  his  hands.  They  charged  him  with  treachery,  and  slew 
him  upon  the  spot.  The  Dauphin  entered  Paris  in  triumph,  and  the 
king  of  Navarre  formally  declared  war  against  France. 

The  unfortunate  king  John,  of  whom  we  have  had  lately  but  little 
occasion  to  speak,  appears,  after  his  defeat  and  captivity,  to  have  been 
in  a  great  measure  forgotten  by  his  subjects.  Finding  himself  abandon- 
ed to  his  own  resources,  he  endeavoured  to  accommodate  his  differences 
with  Edward.  By  an  agreement  with  this  prince,  John  engaged  to 
surrender  Aquitaine,  Gascony,  Calais,  and  other  fiefs,  which  Edward 
and  his  successors  were  to  hold  free  of  homage,  or  feudal  fealty  of  any 
kind ;  John  consented  also  to  pay  four  millions  of  gold  crowns  as  ran- 
som for  himself  and  the  other  prisoners  taken  at  Poictiers.  Edward,  in 
consideration  of  this  treaty,  agreed  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  title  of 
king  of  France,  as  well  as  all  property  in  Normandy.  But  the  consent 
of  the  Estates  general  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of~the  treaty,  and 
they  positively  refused  to  accede  to  the  terms.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  preparations  for  war  were  resumed  with  great  animosity  on 
both  sides,  and  the  king  of  England  assembled  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men. 

Who  saved  them  ?  How  ?  How  vi'ere  the  peasants  and  the  people  of  Meaux 
punished  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Dauphin  ?  Of  the  provost  of  Paris  and  king  of 
Navarre  ?  Who  saved-  Paris  ?  How  ?  What  is  said  of  king  John  ?  Of  the 
Estates  ?    Of  Edward  III  ? 
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\The  news  that  Edward  was  about  to  renew  the  war  with  a  view  of 
absolute  conquest,  had  no  small  influence  on  the  Navarrois  party,  and 
even  on  Charles  himself,  who  prudently  made  a  peace  with  the  Dauphin 
on  very  reasonable  conditions^,  Edward  III.  commenced  his  march,  and 
traversing  in  great  order  the  provinces  of  Artois  and  Picardy,  he  laid 
siege  to  the  ancient  city  of  Rheims;  and  it  was  said  that  he  designed 
to  have  himself  crowned  there,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
kings  of  France.  But  the  city  was  gallantly  defended :  the  archbishop 
encouraged  the  citizens,'  and  many  noblemen  with  their  followers  were 
also  in  the  place. 

In  1360,  Edward  found  himself  obliged   to  abandon  the  siege  of 
.  Rheims,  and  drew  off  his  army  towards  the  capital  of  France';  a  species 
of  menace  repeatedly  used  by  the  English  during  these  wars,  but  with 
little  effect.     The  Dauphin  regent  occupied  Paris  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army.     Edward  was  too  prudent  to  attempt  the  assault  of  a  large 
city  so  well  garrisoned ;  he  therefore  retreated  towards  Bretagne  to  re- 
cruit his  forces,  while  the  regent  and  his  council,  deeply  affected  by  the 
scene  of  desolation  which  France  presented  on  all  sides,  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  submitting  to  sue  for  a  peace,  however  disadvantageous.     The 
articles  of  peace  were  of  course  favourable  to  England,  to  whom  the 
king  of  France  relinquished  the  provinces  of  Gascony,  with  various  other 
dependencies  of  Aquitaine ;  and  in  the  north  of  France,  the  town  of 
Calais,  and  earldom  of  Guines.     In  exchange  Edward  renounced  all 
title  to  the  crov/n  and  kingdom  of  France,  and  all  claims  to  Normandy, 
Touraine,  Anjou,  and  Maine,     Upon  these  conditions  the  peace  of  Bre- 
tigny  was  founded  (Oct.  24,  A.  D.  1360).     Difficulties  arose  concerning 
the  surrender  of  some  part  of  the  territory  and  castles  yielded  to  the 
English ;  and  the  high-spirited  noblemen  who  there  held  fiefs,  did  not 
understand  being  transferred,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  from  the  allegiance 
of  one  sovereign  to  another.     Many  Gascon  knights  refused.     France, 
they  said,  might  herself  dispense  with  their  faith  and  homage,  but  she 
had  no  right  to  substitute'  a  strange  king  in  her  place.     The  dukes  of 
Anjou  and  Berry,  with  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  of  Bourbon,  still  re- 
mained hostages  in  England  for  payment  of  the  ransom  stipulated  for 
the  prisoners  of  Poictiers.     These  princes  obtained  permission  to  pass 
to  Calais,  under  pretence  that  they  might  be  able  to  furnish  the  means 
of  concluding  the  disputed  points  of  the  treaty.    Instead  of  doing  so,  the 
duke  of  Anjou  took  the  opportunity  of  abusing  this  indulgence,  and 
made  his  escape  into  France.     King  John,  who  had  been  set  at  liberty 
and  had  returned  to  France,  was  deeply  hurt  and  offended  at  the  dis- 
honourable conduct  of  his  son,  and  took  the  resolution  of  restoring  to  the 
English  their  full  security  for  the  ransom,  by  surrendering  his  own  per- 
son once  more  into  their  hands :  saying,  that  if  faith  and  loyalty  were 
banished  from  the  I'est  of  the  world,  they  ought  still  to  remain  in  the 
hearts  of  kings.     A  very  short  time  after  his  return  to  England,  John 
was  seized  with  an  indisposition,  of  which  he  did  in  the  Savoy,  April 
8th,  1364,  and  his  son  Charles,  who  had  undergone  so  many  difficulties 

What  city  did  he  besiege  ?  What  was  the  result?  Who  sued  for  peace?  What 
were  the  terms ?  Relate  the  noble  conduct  of  king  John.  Where  did  John  die? 
Wno  succeeded  him  ? 
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as  regent,  now  mounted  the  throne,  with  the  experience  which  many 
years  of  difficulty  and  misfortune  had  enabled  him  to  attain,  and  which 
has  procured  for  him  the  well  deserved  epithet  of  the  Wise. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
CHARLES  V.  CALLED  THE  WISE  (1364). 

Charles  of  France,  the  fifty-first  monarch  of  that  kingdom,  took  on 
himself  the  affairs  of  his  government,  which  were  in  a  very  confused 
state.  The  dispute  concerning  Bretagne  was  not  yet  determined,  and 
disturbances  continued  in  Normandy,  between  the  Navarrois  and  the 
French  partisans,  the  latter  of  whom  were  headed  by  a  valiant  Breton 
knight,  called  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  to  whose  courage  France  owed 
much  during  this  reign.  The  Navarrois  were  commanded  by  the  cap- 
tal  of  Buch. 

These  two  leaders  gave  battle  near  Cocherel  in  Normandy.  The 
Navarrois  were  completely  defeated,  and  their  commander  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  He  was  received  with  great  distinction  by 
Charles,  who  would  have-bestowed  upon  him  an  earldom,  had  the  Black 
Prince  permitted  the  captal  to  accept  it.  This  was  a  fortunate  com- 
mencement of  king  Charles's  reign ;  but  it  was  not  without  its  reverse 
in  Bretagne.  The  king  had  sent  the  aid  of  a  thousand  lances  to  Sir 
Charles  de  Blois,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  party  in  Bretagne,  while 
Edward  had  dispatched  the  lord  Chandos  with  an  equal  number,  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  the  earl  of  Montfort,  son  of  John  de  Montfort,  and  his 
heroic  countess  (remarkable  for  her  defence  of  Hennebon).  These 
inveterate  enemies,  De  Blois  and  De  Montfort,  finally  encountered 
each  other  near  the  town  of  Auray.  The  two  armies  approached.  The 
French  came  on  in  such  close  order,  says  Froissart,  that  had  one  thrown 
an  apple  among  the  battalion,  it  must  have  lighted  upon  a  helmet  or  a 
headpiece.  They  were  covered  with  large  and  strong  targets  to  parry 
the  arrows  of  the  English  archers ;  and  advancing  among  the  bowmen 
without  having  endured  the  usual  damage,  laid  about  them  with  their 
axes. 

The  archers  being  strong  and  active  men,  threw  themselves  among 
the  French,  and  casting  away  their  bows,  wrenched  the  axes  from  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  and  made  a  defence  with  singular  furj.  The 
leaders  on  both  sides  fought  valiantly  and  inspired  their  men.  Bertrand 
du  Guesclin  was  made  prisoner :  Sir  Charles  de  Blois  was  slaih  on  the 
field;  and,  thus  deprived  of  their  principal  leaders,  the  French' party 
were  totally  discomfited.  This  battle  ended  the  hostilities  of  Bretagne, . 
which  had  now  lasted  so  many  years ;  but  the  faction  of  Edward  IIL, 
who  had  so  long  supported  the  war,  derived  little  advantage  from  its 
conclusion. 

What  is  said  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  ?  Of  the  Navarrois  ?  Describe  the  battle 
of  Auray.    Who  fell?    Who  were  defeated  ? 
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It  had  been  decided  by  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  that  the  king  of  Eng- 
land should  lay  no  claim  to  the  superiority  of  Bretagne,  in  whatever 
manner  the  dispute  between  De  Montfort  and  Charles  de  Blois  might 
be  terminated.  The  difficulty  of  finding  the  means  to  support  the  vari- 
ous expenses  of  the  kingdom  embarrassed  Charles  greatly,  and  drove 
him  to  a  method  of  raising  funds  which  could  not  be  very  popular. 
CThis  was  a  general  resumption  of  those  gifts  which  the  king  and  his 
predecessors  had  made,  as  well  to  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  as  to 
inferior  subjects:^ 

In  the  course  of  this  delicate  task,  Charles,  by  his  wisdom  and  oratory, 
ma;de  such  an  impression  upon  his  uncle  Philip  of  Orleans,  as  to  prevail 
on  that  high  prince  of  the  blood,  to  resign  all  that  he  possessed  by  the 
favour  of  his  father,  brothers,  and  nephew ;  saying,  "  that  although  he 
conceived  he  had  a  legitimate  right  to  the  donations  of  the  crown,  yet 
he  resigned  them  all  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  his  nephew,  knowing 
that  the  service  of  the  state  rendered  them  necessary  to  him:?'  This 
noble  example  produced  the  happiest  effects,  by  exciting  general  emula- 
tion. The  king  also 'made  laws  against  luxury  in  entertainments,  fes- 
tivals and  apparel,  and  thus  produced  a  considerable  reform  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  great,  which  were  a  constant  source  of  envy  and  odium 
to  the  poor;  but  the  state  of  the  country,  overrun  by  bands  of  soldiers,^' 
who  acknowledged  no  sovereign,  baffled  for  a  long  time  his  efforts  to 
restore  order.  The  associations  of  military  adventurers  were  called  the 
"  Great  Companies,"  and  the  king  found  himself  totally  unprepared  to 
clear  the  country  of  these  land  pirates.  In  his  distress  he  applied  to 
,.  Edward  of  England,  who,  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  had 
bound  himself  to  lend  his  assistance  if  required  in  relieving  Trance  of 
these  military  locusts. 

Edward  sent  forth  a  proclamation,  commanding  these  companies  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  evacuate  the  territory  of  France.  Some  few 
obeyed,  but  others  treated  his  proclamation  with  contempt.  The  fiery 
monarch  of  England  resolved  instantly  to  march  against  them  with  an 
army ;  but  Charles,  not  desirous  to  afford  a  pretext  for  the  re-entrance 
of  English  troops  into  France,  returned  for  answer  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  mode  of  proceeding.  Edward  indignantly  replied  "that  in  that 
case  he  must  trust  to  his  own  strength,  for  he  could  not  expect  assist- 
ance from  him."  Charles  (justly  called  the  Wise)  had  in  fact  devised 
an  expedient  for  ridding  France  of  the  wasting  plague  occasioned  by 
these  Companies,  without  the  hazardous  experiment  of  engaging  in  a 
war  with  them,  or  seeking  relief  from  an  army  of  English. 

His  purpose  was  to  hold  out  to  these  adventurers  a  "more  distant 
field  of  war,  which  should  afford  them  the  prospect  of  wealth  they 
coveted.  The  celebrated  du  Guesclin,  who  had  been  made  a  prisoner, 
was  ransomed,  and  received  instructions  to  engage  them  in  -,an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Moors  in  Spain^  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty- 
five  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Companies.  They  assembled  at 
Chalons  upon  the  river  Marne,  and  thence  took  their  route  towards 

How  (lid  Charles  raise  money?  What  is  said  of  Philip  of  Orleans?  What  laws 
did  the  king  make?  Who  distressed  the  country?  What  passed  between  Charles 
and  Edward  ?    What  expedition  did  du  Guesclin  undertake  ? 
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Avignon,  at  that  time  the  habitation  of  the  Pope.  His  Holiness,  much 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  an  army  so  composed,  sent  a  cardinal  to 
meet  them,  and  to  demand  what  troops  they  were,  and  with  what  pur- 
pose they  came.  Du  Guesclin  answered  with  great  gravity,  that  they 
were  sinful  men  who  had  taken  the  cross  against  the  Moors,  and  they 
approached  the  footstool  of  the  Pope  to  request  absolution  for  their  sins, 
and  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  florins,  by  way  of  alms  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  upon  their  pious  undertaking.  The  absolution  was 
promised  without  scruple ;  not  so  the  money. 

The  Pope  would  fain  have  satisfied  these  sturdy  beggars  with  one 
hundred  thousand  florins,  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Avig- 
non; but  this  did  not  suit  du  Guesclia's  policy.  "We  came  not,"  said 
he,  "  to  pillage  the  poor,  but  to  receive  alms  from  the  rich ;  the  full  sub- 
sidy must  be  paid  by  the  Pope  and  his  cardinals,  who  have  plenty  of 
money."  The  Pope  was  under  the  necessity  of  complying  with  this 
unceremonious  request,  liberally  adding  to  the  subsidy  the  pardon  about 
which  the  companions  affected  to  be  anxious.  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
and  such  captains  of  the  companions  as  he  trusted  with  his  secret  pur- 
pose, had  a  a  expedition  in  view  very  different  from  that  of  an  attack 
upon  the  Moors.  There  reigned  at  this  time  in  Castile,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Christian  kingdoms  in  Spain,  Don  Pedro,  called,  for  his  inhumanity 
and  tyranny,  the  Cruel.  He  had  murdered  his  beautiful  and  youthful 
bride,  a  near  relation  of  the  king  of  France,  and  had  threatened  the  life 
of  two  or  three  brothers  by  the  father's  side,  particularly  one  of  them, 
Henry,  count  of  Transtamara,  who  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
world,  and  was  supposed  to  head  the  numerous  party  of  Castilians  whom 
Pedro's  cruelties  had  rendered  malcontent. 

Without  embarrassing  ourselves  with  the  minute  particulars'of  the 
expedition,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  du  Guesclin  and  his  army  easily 
dispossessed  Pedro  of  the  crown  which  bis  vices  had  rendered  very  in- 
secure, and  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Corunna.  The  prince  of  Wales 
having  embarrassed  his  finances  ui  the  attempts  to  support  Pedro,  took 
an  unfortunate  mode  of  retrieving  them.  This  was  by  a  tax  upon  chim- 
neys, called  by  the  French  fouage,  which  amounted  to  a  franc  upon 
each  chimney.  But  his  Gascon  subjects  refused  to  submit  to  the  impo- 
sition, alleging  that  they  were  never  subject  to  such  assessments  while 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  The  barons,  who  caught  eagerly  at  this 
new  subject  of  offence,  combined  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion 
of  England.  As  new  grievances  arose,  the  influence  of  patriotism  h: 
creased  in  Gascony,  and  many  pretexts  for  discontent  were  found,  which 
would  never  have  suggested  themselves,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence 
of  national  feeling  and  national  rivalry.  A  crisis  therefore  approached 
which  threatened  the  dominion  of  England  in  France,  and  seemed  likely 
to  destroy  all  the  influence  which  Edward  III,  and  his  son  had  acquired 
in  that  country  by  such  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure. 

Another  person  besides  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  watched  the  progress 
of  the  discontents  which  agitated  the  English  provinces  in  France,  in- 

What  passed  between  him  and  the  Pope  ?  How  was  the  matter  settled  ?  What 
is  said  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  ?  Who  deposed  him  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ?    Of  the  Gascons  ? 
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tending  to  profit  by  them  as  occasion  should  present  itself.  This  was 
Charles  of  France,  whose  wisdom  turned  itself  so  much  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  riches  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  the  Wealthy,  added  to  that 
of  the  Wise.^  Though  strictly  bound,  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  to  ab- 
stain from  disputing  the  title  of  England  to  the  province  of  Gascony,  he 
determined  to  encourage  the  discontented  Gascon  lords  by  assuming 
once  more  the  title  of  lord  paramount  of  that  country ;  and  by  receiving 
an  appeal  to  his  parliament  at  Paris  from  those  who  claimed  justice 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  Black  Prince. 

As  an  excuse  for  assuming  a  power  disowned  by  the  peace  of  Bretigny, 
the  French  monarch  pretended  that  Edward  had  not  so  absolutely  re- 
nounced the  title  of  king  of  France,  as  he  was  bound  by  that  treaty  to 
do.  The  fact  however  was  that  the  opportunity  was  tempting,  and 
Charles  made  use  of  it.  When  the  French  king  saw  the  favourable 
moment  for  declaring  himself,  he  sent  a  clerk  and  a  knight  to  intimate 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue.  These  mes- 
sengers found  the  prince  at  his  court  in  Bourdeaux,  and  kneeling  before 

h.^y"     <»'-"Trorl  nprmissinn   to    (\pMvpr  thpi'r  rrn^aaarro.       Tho  clezk  then  read 

asummons  m  tile  name  of  Charles,  and  directed  to  his  nephew  the 
prince  of  Wales,  setting  forth,rthat  various  prelates,  barons,  knights, 
etc  ,  of  Gascony  had  complained  to  tlie  king  of  France  of  grievances 
sustamed  at  the  hands  of  the  said  prince  of  Wales,  and  therefore  com! 
manding  him  to  appear  in  person  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  present  him- 
self  before  the  king  of  France  and  his  peers,  to  make  answer  to  the 
petitions  which  complained  of  injury  he  had  donerx 

The  prince  of  Wales  heard  with  no  little  astoilishment  a  summons 

FrTn  o  ?n  f  'I^^^^tT  ^°™^§^^'  "^^^^^  ^^^  expressly  renounced  by 
France  at  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  His  eyes  sparkled  with  indignation, 
as  looking  fiercely  upon  the  French  messengers,  he  thus  replied :"  Does 
our  fair  uncle  desire  to  see  us  at  Paris  ?  Gladly  loill  we  go  thither  ; 
but  I  assure  you,  Sirs,  it  will  be  with  basnet  on  our  head  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men  in  our  company.''^  ^ 

Charles  was  prepared  for  the  approaching  contest,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  general  assent  of  his  subjects,  who,  fired  with  the  hope  of 
reviving  their  national  glory  and  independence,  pledged  themselves  to 
support  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  the  quarrel  with  England?  n  which 
he  was  now  about  to  engag^  .         s        .    ^  wiiil.u 

'^-Z-m^  '^}''''^  had°lasted  a  considerable  time,  had  also  greatly 
^tainished  the  forces  at  the  command  of  Edward  III.  and  his  son  thp 
Black  PrinceX  The  Free  Companies,  which  might  be  considered  as 
something  coilresponding  to  a  standing  army  of  the  period,  had  been 
owing  to  the  want  of  money,  dismissed  from  the  pay  of  England,  and  in 
a  great  measure  disbanded,  or  sent  to  find  employment  elsewhere 

Ihe  feudal  troops  and  archery  of  England  herself,  whom  it  would 
have  been  difficult  or  impossible  to  detain  in  Gascony  or  France  for  any 
length  of  time,  after  the  war  was  at  an  end,  had  returned  to  their  native 
country,  and  it  would  require  new  efforts  and  new  expenditure  of  trea- 

Of  Charles  of  France?     What  message  did  he  send  to  the  prince  of  Wales? 
WJiat  was  his  answer?    What  is  said  of  Charles  ?    Of  Edward's  forces  ? 
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sure  to  recall  them  to  the  field,  when  their  services  were  most  ne- 
cessary. 

On;' the  other  hand,  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  was  replenished 
with  a  rising-  generation,  who  had  neither  experienced  the  terrors  of  tlie 
former  English  victories,  nor  felt  any  thing  but  the  desire  of  vengeance 
on  their  invadersy  Charles  himself  might  indeed  remember  the  disasters 
of  Cressy  and  Penctiers ;  but  he  had  at  the  same  time  the  satisfaction  to 
know  that  Edward  III.  was  now  in  an  advanced  age,  embarrassed  too  by 
the  discontent  of  his  subjects,  who  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  further 
assessments  for  the  support  of  a  foreign  war,  and  by  the  increasing  in- 
disposition of  the  Black  Prince,  whose  body  could  no  longer  execute  tlie 
dictates  of  his  dauntless  mind.  On  the  whole  therefore  the  king  of 
France  was  prepared  with  good  hopes,  once  more  to  revive  the  bloody 
war  which  had  so  long  wasted  his  kingdom.  Nor  did  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle  deceive  his  expectations. 

The  spirit  of  prince  Edward  flinched  not  under  the  infirmity  of  his 
body.     He  purposed  to  take  the  field  in  person,  and  advance  to  Paris  at 

the  head  of  a  nuuioTo^c  arr^jr       HJ.«  fiil-.Hp.r  Had  airajn  inHiionr>,^  oR«j.yffk 

with  his  parliament  to  obtain  large  subsidies,  an(f  lb^r«^  cm^iam^Q 
army,  which  he  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  the  prmce,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  his  brother,  ^^"^  the  gallant  John 
Hastings,  earl  of  Pembroke,  his  brother-in-  aw/  £The  Black  Prmce 
received  also  a  powerful  reinforcement  from  the  Grand  Companies^jwho, 
as  their  trade  was  war,  were  naturally  determined  m  their  choice  of  a 
side,  by  their  reliance  on  the  military  qualities  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  for  skill,  valour,  generosity,  and  success;  and  certainly  there  was 
no  man  alive  who  could,  in  these  respects,  be  termed  equal  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.  The  schemes  of  Charles  for  undermmmg  the  English  power 
in  France,  were  so  skilfully  laid,  that  they  took  effect  with  considerable 
success.  The  province  of  Ponthieu  was  seized  upon  without  much 
opposition;  and  the  dukes  of  Anjou 'and  Berry,  brothers  ot  the  kmg, 
each  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  were  ready  to  invade  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gascony  and  Poitou.  ,       ■,     ^  \    i  ^i 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a  force  of  two  hundred  spears,  took  the 
field  with  the  purpose  of  wasting  the  lands  of  those  nobles  who  were 
hostile  to  England.  The  French  lords,  who  held  these  garrisons,  hear- 
ing of  a  jealousy  between  Sir  J.  Chandos  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
resolved  to  gather  their  forces,  and  suddenly  attack  the  latter.  Tliey 
combined  an  overpowering  force,  and  made  their  attack  near  a  village 
called  Puyrenon,  slaying  a  number  of  men-at-arms,  and  forcing  the  res 
to  take  refuge  in  a  churchyard,  which  surrounded  a  building  formeily 
belonging  to  the  Knights  Templars.  ,    ,  .    a  -i 

Th?  French  knights,  commanded  by  the  Mareschal  de  Sancerre,  said 
iestine-ly  "  They  have  got  into  a  churchyard,  it  is  but  fcnr  to  give 
them  time  to  choose  out  and  dig  their  graves  ;  and  after  we  have  tanen 
diviner,  we  wUl  visit  them  and  see  how  they  suit  them.  But  the  maie- 
schal  commanded  anjnstant  attack;  the  assault  was  made  with  littie 

was  his  purpose?     What  province  did  Charles  take?     Relate  the  aKaii  ot  the 
churchyard. 
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success,  they  were  repulsed  by  the  English  earl  and  his  party ;  but  they 
promised  themselves  better  fortune  the  next  day. 

Early  next  morning  they  resumed  the  attack  and  persevered  until 
noon ;  they  collected,  among  the  neighbouring  peasants,  pickaxes  and 
mattocks  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  walls  :  this  mode  of  attack 
being  that  which  the  English  most  dreaded.  The  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  began  to  repent  his  foolish  jealousy,  sent  a  messenger  on  his  best 
horse  to  convey  to  his  friend  lord  Chandos  the  news  of  the  jeopardy  in 
which  they  stood ;  conjuring  him  by  a  token  to  come  to  his  deliverance. 
This  token  was  a  ring  formerly  given  by  Chandos  to  the  young  earl. 
The  messenger  escaped  by  a  postern,  went  off  at  full  gallop,  and  reached 
Poictiers  as  Chandos  was  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner ;  he  resci^ted  the 
young  earl's  refusal  to  join  him,  and  received  his  message  coldly,  ob- 
serving that  to  deliver  him  was  impossible,  if  he  was  in  such  a  strait  as 
was  represented ;  therefore  they  had  better  sit  down  to  dinner,  or  the 
meat  would  be  spoiled. 

As  Chandos  was  of  a  noble  disposition,  his  resentment  soon  passed, 
and  as  the  second  course  was  served  he  raised  his  head,  which  till  then 
he  had  held  depressed  on  his  bosom,  and  said  to  those  around  him : 
"  Hear  me,  sirs,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  is  a  noble  person,  and  of  high 
lineage ;  son-in-law  to  our  natural  lord,  the  king  of  England.  Foul 
shame  were  it  to  see  him  lost,  if  I  may  help  it ;  wherefore  I  will  go 
to  his  assistance  with  the  grace  of  God.     Make  ready,  sirs,  for  Puy- 


renon 


I" 


All  rushed  to  arms,  and  lord  Chandos,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
spears,  made  towards  the  village  with  such  despatch  that  they  had  good 
hope  of  surpric:ing  the  French.  But  the  mareschal  of  Sancerre,  who 
heard  of  the  approach  of  Chandos,  drew  off  his  troops,  and  secured  such 
prisoners  and  booty  as  they  had  made  at  the  first  onset ;  comprising  all 
the  treasures  and  baggage  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  earl  and  his 
knights  retired  from  the  temple-house  with  such  horses  as  they  had 
left :  some  mounted  two  on  one  horse,  and  others  walking.  When  they 
met  with  John  of  Chandos,  Pembroke  and  he  embraced  with  tears ;  and 
the  former  greatly  reflected  upon  himself  that  he  had  not  moved  sooner 
to  the  aid  of  his  friend,  when  he  might  have  reached  Puyrenon  time 
enough  to  have  surprised  Sancerre  and  his  forces,  who  had  now  retired 
to  a  place  of  safety. 

A  desultory  warfare  continued  to  distract  the  provinces  for  some  time, 
each  party  gaining  and  losing  alternately,  so  that  no  decisive  blow  was 
struck.  Edward  III.  had  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  in  France 
by  despatching  to  Calais  his  son,  commonly  called  John  of  Gaunt,  with 
five  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  a  gallant  force  of  archers,  with  whom 
the  count  of  Namur  united  himself  as  an  auxiliary  of  England. 

The  king  of  France  hearing  that  an  army  had  entered  Calais,  com- 
manded by  a  son  of  England,  despatched  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  one 
of  his  ablest  brothers,  to  oppose  him,  with  a  force  which,  compared  to 

To  whom  did  Pembroke  send  for  relief?  Give  an  account  of  Chandos 's  conduct 
What  was  the  consequence  of  his  delay  ?  What  passed  between  him  and  Pem- 
broke at  their  meeting  ?     Who  was  sent  to  invade  France  ?     Who  opposed  him  ? 
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that  of  the  invaders,  was  more  than  seven  to  one.  He  imposed  how- 
ever strict  commands  upon  this  prince,  that  he  should  on  no  account  ven- 
ture upon  an  engagement.  Thus  restrained,  the  duke  of  Burgundy- 
took  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Calais,  between  St.  Omers  and  Tournehan, 
while  the  duke  of  Lancaster  on  the  other  side  occupied  a  very  strong 
position  fortified  with  hedges,  ditches,  and  enclosures.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  seeing  that  his  character  suffered  by  conforming  to  the  orders 
of  the  king,  requested  permission  either  to  give  battle  to  the  English, 
or  to  leave  a  position  so  humiliating. , 

Charles  therefore  commanded  him  to  raise  his  camp,  and  come  to 
Paris,  which  was  done  with  so  much  caution,  that  the  fires  which  con- 
sumed the  tents  the  French  had  occupied  were  the  first  intimation  the 
English  received  of  their  retreat.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  determined 
to  march  into  France,  and  advancing  from  Calais  to  the  eastward,  left 
severe  marks  of  his  displeasure  upon  the  villages  and  cultivated  coun- 
try; especially  where  they  had  shown  themselves  unfriendly  to  Eng- 
land. A  marauding  party  far  less  numerous  than  that  under  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  was  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  a  distinguished 
officer  who,  from  a  mean  origin,  had  raised  himself  among  the  Grand 
Companies.  He  was  now  commissioned  with  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  to  lay  waste  the  kingdom  of  France  on  behalf  of  Edward  IIL 

Knolles  set  out  from  Calais  v/ith  his  troops  at  the  end  of  July  (A.  D. 
1370),  and  moved  forward  by  Terouenne  and  Artois,  burning  and  ravag- 
ing the  country.  He  directed  his  march  towards  Paris  without  any 
hope  to  gain  possession  of  that  city;  but  from  the  desire  to  spread  con- 
fusion and  terror.  Some  districts  happily  escaped  ravage  throug'h  the 
medium  of  a  good  sum  of  money.  He  approached  the  city  so  near, 
that  the  fires  which  he  raised  in  the  neighbouring  villages  were  plainly 
seen  from  the  walls  of  Paris.  A  knight  of  the  English  army  having 
made  a  vow  to  strike  his  spear  upon  the  gate  of  Paris,  rushed  forth 
from  the  ranks,  and  followed  by  his  squire  rode  up  to  the  barrier  which 
he  found  open.  There  were  several  French  knights  standing  near  who 
wondered  what  this  single  man  was  about  to  attempt ;  but  when  they 
saw  him  satisfied  with  striking  his  lance  upon  the  gate,  and  reining 
round  his  courser  to  return,  they  laughed  and  said,  "  Go  thy  way  for  a 
brave  knight,  thou  hast  well  acccmplished  thy  vow^  But  the  citizens 
of  Paris  and  the  suburbs  had  not  the  same  sympathy  as  was  entertained 
by  those  who  were  his  brothers  in  chivalry ;  a  butcher,  who  had  seen 
him  pass,  waylaid  him  on  his  return,  and  struck  him  from  his  horse 
with  a  cleaver,  and  others  coming  up  he  was  soon  killed.  Sir  Robert 
Knolles  encamped  that  night  within  sight  of  Paris,  but  this  adventur- 
ous expedition  was  concluded  by  an  engagement  betwixt  him  and  the 
celebrated  Bertrand  du  Guesclin. 

The  events  of  the  war  took  an  unfavourable  turn  for  England,  for  in 
this  year  (1376)  the  gallant  Black  Prince  was  lost  to  his  trade  of  arms ; 
and  the  formidable  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  resumed  a  command  in  the 
service  of  Charles. 

What  were  his  orders?  What  did  he  request  ?  Whither  did  he  retreat  ?  What 
followed  ?  Who  approached  Paris  ?  Relate  the  story  of  the  knight.  W^hat  is 
said  of  du  Guesclin  ?    Of  Enfflaad  ?    Of  the  Black  Prince  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
DEATH  OF  EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE  (1376). 

You  have  already  been  informed  that  Edward,  the  renowned  Black 
Prince,  had  never  enjoyed  health  since  the  expedition  into  Spain.  It 
was  in  vain  that  his  high  spirit  struggled  against  the  decay  of  strength, 
and  the  increase  of  the  debilitating  disorder  which  appears  to  have 
been  dropsical.  Yet  it  was  not  the  will  of  fate  that  this  celebrated 
champion  should  depart  from  the  scene  without  one  final  ray  of  victory 
shining  upon  his  banner.  ;  The  Gascons  had  yielded  up  the  strong  city 
of  Limoges  to  the  French^  and  admitted  a  French  garrison.  The  sur- 
render was  made  to  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  and  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  re- 
mained in  the  province  of  the  Limousin,  to  protect  this  important  ac- 
quisition. The  prince  of  Wales,  though  unable  to  mount  a  horse, 
hastily  assembled  an  army  of  about  twelve  hundred  lances  and  two 
thousand  archers ;  he  caused  them  to  move  forward  upon  Limoges,  he 
himself  being  borne  in  an  open  litter  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

The  garrison  treated  with  scorn  his  summons  .to  surrender,  and  the 
prince  began  immediately  to  undermine,  and  his  engineers  were  soon 
able  to  throw  down  enough  of  the  wall  to  admit  his  entering  in  battal- 
ion. The  use  of  gunpowder  in  such  mines  being  as  yet  unknown,  the 
miners  had  orders  to  set  fire  to  the  props  which  supported  the  wall  dur- 
ing the  time  they  had  carried  on  their  operations :  a  portion  of  the  wall 
about  thirty  feet  in  extent,  fell  into  the  ditch  and  filled  it  up,  and  the 
English  division  appointed  for  the  storm  rushed  over  the  ruins.  The 
gates  were  secured  by  another  part  of  the  English  army.  All  escape 
was  impossible ;  and  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  could  only  prostrate 
themselves  in  the  streets  and  implore  the  compassion  of  the  prince,  who 
was  determined  to  grant  none.  The  slaughter  was  indiscriminate,  and 
while  the  prince  was  borne  into  the  town  upon  his  litter,  the-  guards 
who  attended  him  slew  men,  women  and  children  with  their  pole-axes 
and  swords:  four  thousand  persons  thus  perished. , 

The  sight  of  four  gallant  Frenchmen  defending  themselves  with 
much  bravery  first  waked  Edward's  sympathy.  Each  was  matched 
with  a  noble,  and  almost  royal  antagonist;  for  the  four  men-at-arms 
were  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  earl  of 
Cambridge,  brothers  to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  with  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, his  brother-in-law,  and  another  distinguished  English  warrior. 
The  prince  stopped  his  litter  to  witness  this  sharp  conflict,  and  the 
French  knights  took  this  opportunity  to  surrender,  and  yield  up  their 
swords  to  him.  They  were  dismissed  with  praises,  and  the  heart  of 
the  conqueror  was  somewhat  softened  towards  the  vanquished  by  the 
chivalry  which  these  warriors  displayed..  But  his  anger  revived  when 
the  bishop  of  Limoges,  first  author  of  the  revolt,  was  brought  before 


Describe  the  fall  of  Limoges.     How  many  perished  ?    Relate  the  affair  of  tho 
four  Frenchmen.    01"  the  bishop. 
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him.  In  the  heat  of  his  wrath  he  commanded  him  to  be  beheaded  ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  finally  induced  to  spare  his  life.  ;• 

The  retaking  of  Limoges  was  the  last  military  feat  of  this  renowned 
warrior ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  he  had  the  misfortune  of 
losing  his  eldest  son ;  and  his  own  illness  increasing,  he  was  determined 
to  try  what  his  native  air  might  do  for  his  recovery:  he  left  for  ever  the 
country  in  which  he  had  gained  so  much  glory,  and  upon  which  he  had 
inflicted  such  terrible  calamities. 

This  great  prince  died  at  Westminster^ on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1376 ; 
and  his  father,  exhausted  by  age  and  various  causes  of  vexation  which 
overclouded  his  last.years,  did  not  long  survive  him.  Edward  III.  died 
on  the  21st  of  June,  1377,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age^ 

The  important  post  of  constable  of  France  becoming  vacant,  Charles 
v.,  considering  Du  Guesclin  the  best  general  of  his  time,  with  the  full 
assent  of  his  nobles  fixed  Upon  him  to  fill  that  high  office.  But  Du 
Guesclin  modestly  stated  his  incapacity,  and  the  difficulty  which  he,  a 
poor  knight,  must  expect  in  making  himself  obeyed  by  the  great  and 
powerful  princes  of  France.  The  king,  however,  insisted  upon  the 
charge  being  accepted  by  the  warrior  who  had  shown  himself  most  ca- 
pable of  bearing  it.  Du  Guesclin  then  asked  a  condition,  that  in  case 
complaints  should  be  brought  against  him,  the  king  should  deign  to 
refuse  credence  to  any  which  the  informer  was  not  ready  to  vouch  in 
presence  of  the  accused :  'this  was  readily  granted.  The  new  constable 
proposed  to  attack  the  English  general.  Sir  Robert  KnoUes ;  yet  having 
no  more  men  than  would  enable  him  to  watch  the  enemy,  the  faithful 
Du  Guesclin  augmented  his  forces  at  his  own  expense,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose sold  a  number  of  rich  jewels  and  other  property.  The  time  indeed 
was  very  favourable  for  an  attack  upon  the  army  of  Kjiolles,  as  there 
were  dissensions  between  him  and  his  generals  concerning  what  part  of 
France  would  be  most  eligible  for  winter  quarters. 

While  disunion  was  thus  gaining  ground  among  the  English,  Du 
Guesclin  obtained  news  of  all  their  proceedings  from  a  traitorous  knight, 
(Si?-  John  Menstreworth,  who  privately  corresponded  with  the  French. 
The  new  constable  had  already  advanced  on  Sir  Robert,  then  in  quarters 
in  Bretagne ;  but  Knolles  hearing  of  his  approach,  resolved  secretly  and 
suddenly  to  assemble  the  troops  who  had  lately  left  his  standard,  and 
thus  collect  a  body  of  forces  with  which  he  would  be  able  to  overpower 
Du  Guesclin.  Lord  Grandison,  lord  Fitzwalter,  and  the  other  discon- 
tented nobles,  received  therefore  private  instructions  to  repair  to  the  camp 
of  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  and  they  obeyed  the  summons.  All  this  was  commu- 
nicated by  Sir  John  Menstreworth  to  the  constable  of  France,  who  resolved 
by  his  active  movements  to  prevent  the  executidn  of  the  plan  of  the 
English  general,  and  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  forces  while  they  were  yet 
separated  from  the  main  body.  With  this  purpose  the  constable  met 
them  at  a  place  called  Pont- Volant,  half  way  before  they  could  join  with 
Knolles ;  and,  attacking  them  with  nearly  double  their  numbers,  soon 
reduced  them  to  extremity.  The  English  defended  themselves  manfully, 

Whither  did  the  Black  Prince  retire  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  When  did  Edward 
ni.  die  ?  Who  was  made  constable  ?  Whom  did  he  attack  ?  What  traitor  assisted 
him?    ^Vhat  was  the  result? 
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but  they  could  not  long"  endure  so  unequal  a  combat,  and  many  of  the 
nobles  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
the  defeat  was  that  Sir  Robert  Knolles  fell  into  such  suspicion  that  he 
dared  not  trust  himself  within  the  bounds  of  Britain.  But  the  real  trai- 
tor Menstreworth  becoming-  known,  he  was  executed,  and  Knolles  en- 
tirely restored  to  king-  Edward's  favour.' 

The  constable  of  France,  after  his  success  at  Pont-Volant,  seized 
many  fortresses,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  Guienne  and  the  neighbour- 
ing counties  with  tolerable  success. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  now  maintained  at  Bourdeaux  a  princely  state, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Black  Prince  himself,  whom  he  resembled  in 
courage  and  pride,  though  he  was  not  equal  to  him  in  military  science.. 
He  had  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,^ 
and  by  this  unhappy  step  added  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  French 
war  the  prospect  of  a  quarrel  with  the  king  of  Castle.  The  duke  of 
Lancaster  having,  in  1371,  returned  to  England  with  his  royal  bride, 
^he  earl  of  Pembroke  was  appointed  to  sail  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
English  forces  to  the  principality  of  Aquitaine.  He  had  a  fleet  of  forty 
ships,  having  on  board  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  with  supplies  of 
money  and  ammunition  requisite  to  the  support  of  the  English  cause  in 
the  south  of  France.  Thus  provided  he  sailed  for  Rochelle  j-  but  as  he 
approached  that  place  he  was  encountered  by  a  powerful  fleet  (A.  D. 
1372,  June  23),  belonging  to  Henry  of  Transtamare,  king  of  Castile, 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  French,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  having,  in 
right  of  his  wife  the  princess  Constance,  laid  claim  to  his  kingdom. 

The  two  navies  of  England  and  Spain  encountered  fiercely,  and  the 
combat  endured  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  when^the  Spaniard^/ 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  It  is  said  that  this  superiority  was  owing, 
not  only  to  the  size  of  the  Spanish  vessels,  which  were  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  English,  but  to  the  use  of  cannon  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  a  weapon  now  for  the  first  time  made  use  of  in  naval  war. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  English  fleet  was  burnt,  taken,  or  sunk;  and 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  son-in-law  to  Edward  III.,  remained  with  many 
other  knights  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Spaniards. 

Shortly  after  this  battle,  which  was  fought  off^  Roehelle,  the  mayor  of 
that  place,  one  iJohn  Chaudron,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  issue  of  the 
combat,  contrived  to  surrender  the  important  sea-port  to  the  king  of 
France.  'The  English  however  had  still  a  garrison,  of  which  one  Philip 
Mansel,  an  uneducated  man,  was  the  temporary  governor.  The  mayor 
having  secured  a  party  of  burgesses  in  his  plot,  undertook  to  circumvent 
the  commander  of  the  citadel.  He  invited  Mansel  to  a  civic  feast, 
where  he  exhibited  a  letter  under  the  great  seal  of  England  (one  of  an 
old  date),  shrewdly  suspecting  that  the  governor  could  not  read  a  word 
of  it.  "  You  perceive  from  this  letter,"  said  the  mayor,  boldly  exhibit- 
ing it  to  the  ignorant  governor,  "that  the  king  has  commanded  the 
garrison  of  the  castle,  and  that  of  the  city,  to  be  alternately  reviewed 
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by  the  commanders  of  each ;  wherefore  I  will  make  my  musters  to-mor- 
row, if  it  please  you  to  review  them;  and  you,  if  you  think  proper,  shall 
brino-  your  force  out  of  the  castle,  that  I  may  inspect  them  in  my  turn 
in  the  manner  here  appointed." 

The  incautious  governor  believing-  this  to  be  the  tenor  of  the  letter, 
was  induced  to  bring  his  men  out  of  the  castle  towards  the  field  where 
the  rendezvous  was  to  be  held,  and  the  mayor  immediately  interposed  a 
strong  body  of  armed  citizens  between  the  garrison  and  the  castle,  and 
compelled  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

/The  strong  town  of  Poictiers  also  augmented  the  triumphs  of  the  gal- 
lant du  Guesclin,  and  there  now  only  remained  to  the  English  in  Gas- 
cony  the  town  of  flThouars,  then  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  The 
constable  speedily  formed  the  siege  of  that  place,  and  pressed  it  with 
such  vigour  that  the  English  lords  who  were  enclosed  in  it,  consisting 
of  the  noblest  and  best  of  those  partisans  whom  the  numerous  skirmishes 
and  sieges  had  left,  were  inclined  to  come  to  terms.  They  engaged  to 
surrender  against  the  next  Michaelmas,  provided  that  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, or  one  of  his  sons,  should  not,  before  that  time,  bring  them  succour 
in  person.  Edward,  to  whom  this  agreement  was  communicated,  w^as 
highly  incensed  that  a  prince  so  unwarlike  as  Charles  of  France,  who 
was  seldom  seen  with  armour  on  his  back,  or  a  lance  in  his  hand,  should 
give  him  so  much  more  trouble  than  his  martial  predecessors,  and  he 
swore  to  take  the  field  once  more  in  person,  with  the  purpose,  not  only 
of  relieving  Thouars,  but  of  invading  France. 

The  king  put  to  sea  accordingly  with  a  considerable  army,  his  desti- 
nation being  the  sea-port  of  Rochelle;  but  the  wind  and  waves  were 
adverse  to  the  course  he  proposed ;  and  after  a  desperate  struggle,  king 
Edward,  to  whom  fortune  had  been  so  long  favourable  by  land  and  sea, 
saw  himself  absolutely  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  relieving 
the  fortress.  > 

Thouars  was  therefore  left  to  its  fate.  The  barons  of  Guienne  who 
remained  faithful  to  England  offered  to  advance  with  twelve  hundred 
spears  to  attempt  the  relief  of  this  important  place ;  but  it  was  too  late  : 
the  knights  enclosed  within  the  town  had  plighted  their  faith  to  surren- 
der at  a  certain  time,  and  they  therefore  delivered  it  up  to  the  French 
on  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Edward  exerted  himself  in  the  hope  of  repairing  the  sinking  affairs, 
of  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  He  raised  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
which,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  landed  at  Calais, 
in  the  summer  of  1372,  for  the  purpose,  on  the  duke's  part,  of  emulating 
his  father's  deeds,  and  restoring  the  English  affairs  in  France  ;  but  with- 
out success  worthy  of  such  great  preparations. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  sallied  forth  from  Calais  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  He  had  with  him  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  Suffolk,  with 
lord  Edward  Spencer.  They  marched  with  precaution,  being  closely 
watched  by  three  armies  of  the  French,  one  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  one  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  a  third  consisting  chiefly 

^Vhat  other  town  was  taken ?  What  town  was  besieged?  Who  attempted  to 
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of  cavalry  headed  by  the  indefatigable  du  Guescliri;^^  which  followed  in 
the  rear  of  the  English,  cutting  off  all  who  strayed  from  their  standard ; 
and  thus  enclosed  and  observed,  they  could  make  little  spoil  upon  the 
country,  without  exposing  themselves  to  instant  retaliation.  However 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  determined  to  march  to  Bourdeaux")  to  re- 
establish the  English  power  in  Gascony ;  and  at  length  reached  that 
city,  but  not  without  losing  four-fifths  of  his  army)  Soon  after  this, 
fCharles  himself  was  taken  ill  with  little  hope  of  recovery ;  and  an  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  tended  to  increase  the  gloom  of  his  death-bed. 
This  was  the  news  of  the  death  of  du  Guesclin,  high  constable  of  France. 
\  He  had  been  employed  in  the  war  in  Bretagne,  and  still  more  recently 
in  that  of  Guienne ;  and  had  conducted  himself  with  the  same  gallantry 
and  success  which  he  had  all  along  exhibited. 

The  last  act  of  his  life  was  laying  siege  to  the  Ch^teau-Neuf  de 
Randon.  He  had  summoned  the  fortress,  in  terms  which  were  boldly 
but  respectfully  answered  by  the  commandant.  On  his  refusal  to  sur- 
render, du  Guesclin  pitched  his  tent  before  the  place  and  pressed  it  by 
a  close  siege.  He  fell  ill  at  this  critical  moment,  and  became  speedily 
aware  that  he  should  soon  close  the  scene  of  his  existence.  Willing 
to  expend  his  last  spark  of  life  in  the  service  of  his  country,  du  Guesclin 
sent  the  commander  of  Chateau-Neuf  de  Randon  a  positive  summons 
to  surrender  the  place  instantly  if  he  desired  to  profit  by  his  interces- 
sions with  the  king  of  France  in  his  favour.  The  commandant  moved 
by  the  resolute  and  severe  tone  in  which  this  message  was  delivered, 
declared,  he  would  deliver  the  keys  of  his  fortress  to  the  constable  of 
France,  but  to  no  leader  of  inferior  degree.  He  was  conducted  there- 
fore to  the  tent  of  du  Guesclin ;  but  he  was  no  longer  alive ;  and  the 
commandant  wa,s  compelled  to  lay  the  emblems  of  submission  at  the 
feet  of  a  lifeless  corpse.) 

Charles  V.  still  endeavoured  to  execute  the  great  purpose  of  his  am- 
bition, which  w^as  the  reunion  of  France  into  one  kingdom.*  This  de- 
sirable object  had  met  with  a  great  obstacle  in  the  king  of  Navarre, 
Charles  the  Bad.'  This  prince  pretended  to  have  claims  upon  the  crown 
of  France ;  and  to^ispossess  him  of  these,  was  the  object  of  Charles's 
policy.  He  received  therefore  against  Charles  of  Navarre  an  accusa- 
tion of  high  treason,  as  having  administered  poison  to  the  royal  person 
of  his  liege  lord.  The  noxious  draught  was  said  to  have  been  so  po- 
tent, that  the  king  of  France  lost  his  hair  and  his  nails,  and  retained  to 
the  end  of  his  life  the  marks  of  having  taken  poison.  Yet  the  affair 
was  never  judicially  brought  forward,  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Eng- 
lish from  so  many  places  of  importance  in  France  had  rendered  any  re- 
bellion of  Charles  of  Navarre  of  less  consequence.  The  wicked  prince 
was,  by  a  sentence  of  the  Estates,  deprived  of  such  dominions  as  he 
still  held  in  France.  He  continued  his  course  of  vicious  habits  and 
political  intrigues  till  he  was  full  sixty  years  old ;  at  which  age  his  pro- 
fligate habits  had  so  far  reduced  his  constitution  that  he  was  ordered  by 
his  physicians  to  swathe  himself  in  a  vestment  steeped  in  spirit  of  wine, 
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and  to  procure  artificial  warmth  by  means  of  a  warm  bed,  heated  by  a 
chauffbir  of  hot  coals.  Through  want  of  caution  a  coal  communicated 
fire  to  his  sheet,  and  from  that  to  his  person  swathed  as  it  was  in  matter 
highly  inflammable.  Before  he  could  be  rescued,  he  was  burnt  to  the 
bowels,  yet  survived  in  great  agony  during  fifteen  days.  Such  was  the 
wretched  end  of  the  wicked  king  of  Navarre. 

Charles  of  France  was  now  approaching  his  end,  dying,  it  is  said,  a 
victim  to  the  poison  administered  by  the  king  of  Navarre  so  long  be- 
fore ;  and  his  death  was  felt  by  the  country  with  deeper  regret  than 
that  of  a  sovereign  is  often  regarded.  Quiet,  sedate,  temperate  in  his 
passions,  viewing  clearly,  weighing  deliberately,  and  wisely  selecting 
the  objects  of  his  policy,  Charles  never  rashly  changed,  and  rarely  ulti- 
mately abandoned  them.  Though  born  in  warlike  times,  he  was  him- 
self no  warrior,  and  this  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  since  he  was 
never  liable  to  be  driven  forward  by  the  vehement  desire  of  personal 
distinction  which  hurried  his  predecessors,  Philip  of  Valois  and  John, 
into  the  fatal  fields  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers.. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
'CHARLES  VI.  (1380). 


The  successor  of  Charles  the  Wise  was  also  named  Charles,  being 
the  sixth  king  so  called :  he  was  at  this  time  only  twelve  years  old, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  regent.  The  duke  of  Anjou^.the 
eldest  brother  of  the  deceased  monarch,  was  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  considerable  talent ;  he  was  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  English,  and  a 
principal  actor,  during  the  late  reign,  in  making  war  upon  them  in  the 
south  of  France.  This  prince  obtained  the  regency  by  appointment  of 
the  Estates,  but  the  education  and  personal  care  of  the  king  were  en- 
trusted to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  king's  uncle  by  the  father's  side, 
and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  same  relation  by  the  mother's. 

Unhappily  for  France  the  private  interest  of  the  regent  duke  of  An- 
jou  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  first 
effort  of  the  new  government,  divided  as  it  was  by  the  various  claims 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  was  to  procure  a  settlement  amongst  them ; 
and  for  some  time  their  desire  of  a  relaxation  of  taxes  seemed  to  inti- 
mate a  wish  to  alleviate  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  people. 

This  flattering  prospect  soon  disappeared  through  the  disunion  of  the 
princes.  We  have  already  said  that  the  regent  duke  of  Anjou  seized 
upon  the  treasures  of  his  brother  the  deceased  king ;  he  employed  them, 
as  I  will  hereafter  show  you,  in  an  attempt  on  Naples  and  Sicily ;  a 

Relate  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  What  was  the  character  of  Charles  of 
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project  totally  useless  to  himself,  and  dangerous  to  France,  on  which  it 
entailed  a  long  course  of  disasters. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  schism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  two 
Popes  had  been  chosen  who  were  acknowledged  in  opposition  to  each 
other  by  different  kingdoms  of  the  Christian  world.  The  one,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Urban,  resided  at  Rome;  the  other,  under  the 
title  of  Pope  Clement,  held  his  seat  of  Church  government  at  Avignon; 
in  the  south  of  France.  Each  had  his  separate  college  of  cardinals,  and 
affected  the  power  and  authority  of  the  full  papal  sway.' 

iTThe  duke  of  Anjou  had  no  great  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  Clement 
to  aeclare  in  favour  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  He 
did  so  alleging  that  the  deceased  Joan  had  put  all  her  dominions  and 
seigniories  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church,  While  Anjou  was  pursuing 
his  own  ends,  the  English  might  have  made  considerable  efforts  for  the 
recovery  of  the  dominions  which  they  had  lost  in  France.  Of  these 
dominions,  Calais,  Bourdeaux,  and  Bayonne,  were  the  chief  remains  of 
Edward  the  Third's  conquests  which  his  successor  retained.  They 
were  important  towns,  and  required  large  garrisons.  Cherbourg  and 
Brest  were  also  in  the  hands  of  the  English  (A.  D.  1378). 

A  large  army  was  therefore  sent  into  France  by  the  way  of  Calais, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  afterwards  known  as 
the  good  duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  uncle  to  Richard  II.'  (This 
force  did  little  more  than  waste  the  neighbourhood,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  latter  English  invaders ;  and  when  they  advanced  towards  Bretagne, 
the  death  of  Charles  V.  had  inspired  their  ally,  John  de  Montfort,  with 
the  hopes  of  making  a  separate  peace  with  France,  without  embarrassing 
himself  about  his  allies  of  England.  With  this  view,  de  Montfort  on 
the  one  hand  invited  the  English  to  lay  siege  to  Nantes,  the  capital  town 
of  Bretagne,  assuring  them  that  he  would  support  them  with  a  sufficient 
army ;  while,  on  the  other,  he  negotiated  for  a  separate  peace  with  the 
authorities  who  had  succeeded  to  the  government  of  France ;  and  being 
received  by  the  French  into  their  alliance,  he  desired  his  late  allies  the 
English  to  evacuate  BretEigne,  which  they  had  entered  at  his  request. 

(Both  the  kingdoms  indeed  were  at  this  time  critically  situated,  which 
obliged  them  to  submit  rather  to  the  course  of  events  than  attempt  to 
direct  them.  Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  Richard  II.  of  England,  were 
both  minors.  Each  was  under  the  direction  of  uncles,  or  near  relations 
who  quarrelled  among  themselves,  pursued  their  own  interests  with 
little  regard  to  those  of  their  sovereign,  and  entirely  neglected  those 
duties  they  had  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  discharge. 

•  Abroad,  both  kingdoms  were  embarrassed  with  factious  neighbours — 
the  Flemings,  for  example,  whose  numerous  and  continual  intestine 
divisions  formed  a  temptation  to  the  French  and  English  to  take  part  in 
their  dissensions.  Philip  d'Artevelle,  son  of  a  celebrated  demagogue 
in  Flanders,  was  chosen  leader  of  a  factious  party  at  Ghent,  who  had 
taken  arms  against  the  earl  of  Flanders  in  consequence  of  some  pro- 
posed alterations  in  the  channel  of  the  river  Lys.     The  revolt  became 
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an  insurrection,  and  thus  were;  the  earl  of  Flanders^  and  the  citizens  of 
his  towns  in  open  arms  against  each  other.  The  French,  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  earl,  dispatched  forces  to  his  assistance,  and  the  EnglisS) 
sent  to  Calais  an  army  to  assist  d'Artevelle  and  the  insurgent  citizens."^ 

The  war  was  conducted  with  great  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  French ; 
yet  Philip  d'Artevelle  showed  both  dexterity  and  courage  on  this  trying 
occasion.  From  Ghent  and  the  confederate  towns,  he  collected  a  nume- 
rous army.  Those  who  fought  under  him  were  arrayed  in  cassocks  ot 
different  colours  to  show  the  towns  they  belonged  to :  they  were  chiefly 
armed  with  pikes,  and  fought  on  foot,  forming  one  battalion. 

After  some  skirmishes,  the  two  armies  encountered  each  other  in  a 
pitched  battle  near  the  town  of  Rosebecque  (A.  D,  1381).  The  Flem- 
ings for  a  time  made  a  most  desperate  and  gallant  defence ;  but  as  they 
were  attacked  by  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry,  headed  by  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  by  the  king  in  person,  they  were  at  length 
broken  by  the  charge  of  the  horses  and  lances.  As  the  knights  and 
men-at-arms  gave  no  quarter,  twenty-five  thousand  men  were  left  slain 
upon  the  field. 

Philip  d'Artevelle  fell  bravely  fighting ;  and  the  victory  was  so  well 
employed,  that  most  of  the  towns  submitted  peaceably  to  the  dominion 
of  France,  though  Ghent  still  held  out. 

From  the  bloody  field  of  Rosebecque  in  which  the  power  of  the  insur- 
gent Flemings  had  been  broken,  the  young  king  of  France  hurried  back 
to  his  own  capital  of  Paris,  which  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  in 
mutiny  against  him.  The  Parisians  had  rendered  their  city  m  some 
degree  tenable  by  building  walls,  digging  trenches,  drawing  barricades 
across  the  streets,  and  thus  impeding  the  entrance  of  the  military ;  and 
they  themselves  had  assumed  the  title  of  mailloiins  or  malleters,  from 
the  mallets  with  which  they  were  generally  armed.  In  order  to  over- 
awe the  young  king,  they  displayed  before  him  this  force  amounting  to 
thirty  thousand  men ;  but  instead  of  being  daunted,  Charles,  despising 
their  numbers,  entered  his  capital  by  force  of  arms,  and  seized  two  or 
three  hundred  leaders  of  the  malleters,  several  of  whom  were  put  to 
death.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  also  pulled  down,  the  citizens  dis- 
armed, and  the  insurrection  for  that  time  was  completely  subdued. 

England,  though  weakened  by  external  losses  and  internal  mutiny, 
was  still  too  powerful  not  to  be  appealed  to  during  these  times  of  confu- 
sion. When  the  Flemings  were  in  insurrection,  the  English,  though 
they  ridiculed  the  idea  of  giving  them  pecuniary  assistance,  which  d'Ar- 
tevelle required,  were  yet  disposed  to  send  troops  to  the  continent  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  general  confusion.  But  when  Flanders  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  the  English  government  blamed  their  own  in- 
decision, and  began  to  censure  each  other  for  not  having  sent  timely 
succour  to  d'Artevelle.  "  Had  these  poor  Flemings,"  they  said,  "  who 
fought  so  well  in  their  own  rude  manner,  been  joined  but  by  two  thou- 
sand English  spears,  and  six  thousand  archers,  not  a  Frenchman  would 
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have  escaped  death  or  captivity.  But  though  the  French  king  has  con- 
quered Flanders,  we  will  reconquer  it  for  Richard  of  England."  This 
induced  many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Sir  Hugh.  Calverley  and  others, 
to  join  the  expedition  under  the  bishop  of  Norwich;  although  its  chance 
of  success  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  defeat  of  Rosebecque. 

This  martial  prelate  took  the  sea  accordingly,  and  landed  at  Calais 
the  23d  day  of  April,  1383.  When  the  English  arrived  at  this  place, 
the  bishop  was  in  great  haste  to  march  against  the  earl  of  Flanders. 
He  defeated  an  array  of  thirty  thousand, French  and  Flemings  in  the 
French  interest,  and  made  himself  masteTof  Gravelines  and  Dunkirk, 
Bur  burgh  and  several  other  towns;  and  besieged  Ypres,;.  which  was 
valiantly  defended.  The  besiegers  sent  to  the  people  of  Ghent,  who 
still  remained  in  insurrection  against  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  as  they 
joyfully  obeyed  the  summons,  and  came  in  large  numbers,  with  great 
hope  of  success,  the  siege  was  closely  pressed.  The  king  of  France 
therefore  assembled  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men-at-arms,  and  more 
than  threescore  thousand  of  other  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
Ypres. 

This  news  alarmed  the  bishop,  whose  force  was  too  weak  to  abide  the 
arrival  of  such  an  army:  the  siege  was  raised  in  haste  and  disorder,  the 
besiegers  took  different  routes  to  secure  themselves^  some  marching 
towards  Burburgh,  under  Sir  Hugh  Calverley  and  Sir  Thomas  Trivet ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  army,  under  the  personal  command  of  the  bishop,  re- 
treating towards  Gravelines.  The  party  under  Calverley  halted  for 
some  time  at  the  town  of  Bergues.  The  French  host  approached  them 
just  after  they  had  occupied  that  place.  Sir  Hugh  Calverley  was  at 
first  inclined  to  fight  the  French  at  Bergues,  disdaining  all  difference  of 
numbers ;  but  on  better  reflections,  he  withdrew  to  the  town  of  Bur- 
burgh, which  was  stronger,  though  unfortunately  the  houses  were  most 
of  them  thatched,  and  thus  liable  to  be  set  on  fire. 

Here  the  English  defended  themselves  valiantly  for  some  time,  until 
the  king  of  France  ordered  a  great  number  of  fagots  for  filling  the 
ditches  of  the  place,  determined  to  carry  it  by  storm.  A  small  piece  of 
silver,  called  a  blank,  was  paid  to  each  peasant  who  should  bring  a  fagot, 
and  on  these  terms  the  ditches  were  soon  filled.  In  this  extremity,  the 
English  leaders  were  glad  to  compound  for  permission  to  evacuate  the 
place  safely,  and  return  to  Calais. 

The  duke  of  Bretagne,  who  had  borne  arms  in  the  camp  of  the  king 
of  France,  now  ventured  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  character  of 
negotiator  for  peace  between  France  and  England,  a  character  somewhat 
singular  for  one  who,  like  John  de  Montfort,  had  been  unfaithful  to  both 
kingdoms.  Neither,  however,  were  disposed  to  submit  to  moderate 
terms ;  and  while  the  English  refused  to  hold  in  vassalage  of  France 
the  few  places  which  they  still  retained  in  that  kingdom,  the  French 
were  equally  unwilling  that  a  foreign  nation  should  enjoy  even  the 
slightest  independent  possession  on  their  soil. 

What  bishop  did  they  send  to  Flanders  with  an  army?  Whom  did  he  defeat? 
What  place  did  he  besiege  ?  Who  prepared  to  relieve  it?  What  was  the  conse- 
quence? Wliither  did  Calverley  retreat  ?  What  befei  him  there  ?  Who  appeared 
as  negotiator  ?     With  what  success  ? 
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In  the  mean  time  France  continued  to  suffer  from  the  free  companies 
or  bands  of  armed  men,  of  whom  I  have  often  told  you.  Tliey  owned 
no  king  or  country,  but  assembled  in  towns  or  castles,  where  they  lived 
by  force,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  thinly'  however, 
you  will  better  understand  the  character  of  this  sort  of  persons,  by  a  short 
account  of  the  history  and  death  of  two  of  their  number. 

The  province  of  Auvergne  was  particularly  haunted  by  these  banditti, 
because  it  abounds  with  passes,  rocks,  hills,  and  strong-holds,  of  which 
they  knew  admirably  how  to  take  advantage  in  war. "  Several  of  the 
most  renowned  leaders  had  settled  themselves  there,  profiting  by  all 
opportunities  of  rapine,  and  means  of  concealment.  Two  of  these  free- 
booters were  distinguished  above  the  others ;  their  names  (at  least  the 
epithets  by  which  they  were  distinguished  in  the  wars)  were  Amergat 
Marcell,  and  Geoffrey  Tete-Noire,  They  both  professed  to  espouse 
the  English  cause,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  only  chose  it  be- 
cause it  afforded  the  most  unlimited  privilege  of  plunder. 

Geoffrey  Tete-Noire  obtained,  by  bribing  a  domestic,  the  possession, 
for  himself  and  company,  of  the  strong  castle  of  Ventadour,  belonging 
to  an  aged  earl  of  that  name,  a  quiet  peaceful  man,  whom  the  robbers 
dismissed  without  injury :  such  indeed  had  been  the  bargain  of  the 
treacherous  squire,  who  surrendered  the  place.  Geoffrey  here  prose- 
cuted his  profession  with  great  success.  He  was  a  hardy  man,  who 
knew  neither  fear  nor  pity,  and  would  put  to  death  a  knight  or  a  squire, 
as  soon  as  a  peasant ;  and  he  was  so  much  dreaded  by  his  men  that  none 
dared  displease  him.  This  chieftain  assembled  a  band  of  four  hundred 
men,  to  whom  he  paid  wages  monthly  with  the  utmost  regularity.  He 
protected  the  country  around  Ventadour,  so  that  no  one  dared  make  in- 
cursions upon  the  territory.  The  castle  was  fully  victualled  for  a  siege, 
had  it  been  to  last  seven  years.  Nay,  occasionally,  to  show  his  inde- 
pendence, Tete-Noire  chose  to  make  war  on  the  English  as  well  as  the 
French,  and  this  course  of  life  he  led  many  years,  more  dreaded  than 
any  lawful  authority  in  the  country  where  he  lived; 

But  when  the  French  interest  began  to  recover  itself  in  these  dis- 
tricts, the  nobles  and  knights  united  for  the  purpose  of  besieging  the 
forts  and  castles  of  which  these  robbers  had  possession,  and  delivering 
the  country  from  these  lawless  companions. 

Accordingly  Sir  William  Lignac,  and  Sir  John  Bon-Lance,  and  many 
others,  knights  of  Auvergne  and  of  the  district  of  Limosin,^  formed  the 
siege  of  Ventadour,  for  the  safety  of  which  Tete-Noire  was  no  way 
distressed,  having  plenty  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  But  one  day 
as  he  was  heading  his  men  in  a  sally,  he  received  a  crossbow-shot  in  the 
face.  The  wound  proved  mortal,  and  soon  carried  off  this  redoubted 
bandit  The  immense  property  he  had  acquired  was  divided  among  the 
band,  and  one  of  them  named  Allan  Roux  took  the  command;  but  the 
castle  was  soon  taken,  and  most  of  them  put  to  the  sword. 

The  history  of  Amergot  Marcell,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  a 
brother  in  the  trade  of  war,  and  an  occasional  partner  of  Tete-Noire, 

Who  distressed  France?  What  two  of  these  freebooters  were  distinguished? 
Relate  the  story  of  Geoffrey  Tete-Noire.  Who  attaclied  him  in  his  castle  ?  How 
was  he  killed  ?     Who  succeeded  him?    Tell  the  stoiy  of  Amejgot  Marcell. 
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gives  us  a  similar  picture  of  their  life.  This  worthy  had,  in  like  man- 
ner, acquired  the  strong  castle  of  Aloys  in  Auvergne;  whence  he  made 
many  successful  inroads  upon  the  country,  which  produced  him  a  reve- 
nue of  twenty  thousand  florins.  But  about  tha  time  of  Tete-Noire's 
death,  the  earl  of  Armagnac  and  several  French  lords  were  commission- 
ed to  get  these  robbers  out  of  the  country,  by  bribery,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  since  force  was  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  remedy.  Marcell 
was,  after  a  time,  persuaded  that  he  had  better  accept  the  offer  made 
him,  renounce  his  unlawful  and  violent  proceedings,  and  by  means  of  the 
treasure  he  had  acquired  live  in  future  a  peaceful  life.  In  these  senti- 
ments he  delivered  up  to  the  earl  of  Armagnac  the  castle  of  Aloys,  situ- 
ated in  the  very  heart  of  Auvergne.\  He  however  soon  returned  to  his 
former  life,  and  was  at  length  taken  and  executed  at  Paris, 

To  return  to  our  history,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  by  his  extensive  influence  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and 
had  sailed  with  tvventy  thousand  English  troops  to  make  good  his  claim 
to  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  lately  possessed  by  his  father-in-law,  Pedro 
the  Cruel.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  intemperate  use  of  the 
wines  and  fruits  of  the  country,  soon  spread  contagious  diseases  among 
them. 

iTh4  French  king  now  thought  that  England  might  be  exhausted  by 
the  mutinies  of  the  peasants,  and  the  two  expeditions  under  the  bishop 
of  Norwich  and  John  of  Gaunt,  and  that  he  could,  with  hopes  of  success, 
carry  war  into  that  country.  Preparations  for  invasion  were  therefore 
made,  with  unnecessary  splendour.  Upwards  of  seven  hundred  ships 
were  prepared  to  transport  the  army  which  was  collected  for  this  enter- 
prise, the  frame  of  a  wooden  town  was  put  on  board,  which  was  designed 
to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  carried'  from  place  to  place,  for  the  kin^  s 
lodging,  should  he  acconjpany  the  expedition.  However,  the  severe 
equinoctial  storms  of  1386  destroyed  this  great  fleet  of  transports,  which 
had  rendezvoused  in  the  harbour  of  Sluys. 

At  this  moment  the  affairs  of  Bretagne  began  to  assume  peculiar  in- 
terest. John  de  Montfort,  duke  de  Bretagne,  a  man  of  bravery  and 
talent,  had  a  difficult  part  to  play  between  France  and  England.  The 
chief  opponent  to  his  claim  on  the  dukedom  of  Bretagne  was  Oliver  de 
Clisson,  then  constable  of  France.  The  elder  son  of  Charles  de  Blois 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Clisson,  and  this  young  lord  displayed  the 
arms  of  Bretagne  on  his  banners,  and  in  his  scutcheon ;  thus  asserting 
his  claim  to  the  duchy,  in  maintaining  which  his  father  had  been  slain 
at  Aurai.  The  duke  was  so  displeased  with  this  claim  that  he  resolved 
to  be  avenged.  For  this  purpose  he  issued  an  invitation  to  all  the  nobility 
and  lords  of  Bretagne,  and  especially  to  the  constable  of  France,  to  meet 
him  at.a  solemn  entertainment.  Having"  feasted  them,  the  duke  led 
them  to  a  castle  by  the  sea-shore,  as  if  to  procure  their  opinion  of  tha 
structure  which  he  was  building.  The  constable  entered  the  tower  at 
the  duke's  request,  and  was  immediately  loaded  with  irons.  His  brother- 
in-law,  the  lord  Delaval,  who  saw  the  gate  of  the  tower  shut  suddenly, 
and  observed  by  the  duke's  change  of  countenance  that  something  rs- 

\Vha,t  was  his  fate  ?  What  is  said  of  Lancaster  ?  Of  the  French  king  ?  What 
destroyed  his  fleet?    Tell  the  story  of  John  de  Montfort's  treachery. 
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markable  had  occurred,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  demanded 
mercy  for  the  constable.  "  Are  you  willing  to  share  his  fate  1"  answer- 
ed the  duke.  "I  am,"  answered  Delaval,  in  more  anxiety  for  his  friend 
than  for  himself.  "Then,"  said  the  duke,  drawing  his  dagger,  "you 
must  be  content  to  lose  one  of  your  eyes,  for  Clisson  has  but  one"  (he 
had  lost  the  other,  it  must  be  observed,  at  the  battle  of  Aurai).  After  a 
moment  however  the  duke  abstained  from  the  violence  he  threatened, 
and  caused  Delaval  to  be  apprehended,  saying  that  he  should  have 
neither  worse  nor  better  treatment  than  his  friend.  He  was  led  accord- 
ingly to  a  prison  chamber,  and  loaded  with  three  pairs  of  irons.  Finally 
the  duke  accepted  a  ransom,  amounting  to  the  large  sum  ofpne  hundred 
thousand  francs,  with  three  castles,  and  the  town  of  Guyon./ 

The  constable's  arrest  deprived  the  king  of  France  of  that  great 
officer,  upon  whose  wisdom  he  chiefly  relied  for  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  his  project  against  England.-;  but,  as  you  have  already  heard,  the 
tempestuous  weather  put  an  end'  to  that-  expedition.  The  duke  con- 
trived to  reconcile  himself  with  the  king  of  France,  \by  returning  the 
sum  he  had  extorted  as  the  ransom  of  Clisson,  and  giving  up  the  castles 
which  he  had  received  from  hin^= 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
MADNESS  OF  CHARLES  VI. 


The  next  year  (A.  D.' 1387)  was  well  advanced  when  the  F'rench 
king  took  upon  himself  the  government  of  his  kingdom.  He  assem- 
bled a  council  at  Rheims,  where  he  called  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of 
Berri,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  and  expressing  his  grateful  thanks  for 
their  services,  declared  himself  determined  to  govern  his  kingdom  in 
future  by  the  assistance  of  a  council  of  state,  the  members  of  which 
were  to  be  selected  by  himself. 

The  nation  was  not  sorry  to  see  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon  was  only 
included  in  the  list  of  privy  counsellors.  The  dukes  of  Berri  and  Bur- 
gundy, however,  were  highly  offended  at  being  excluded  from  power. 
The  young  king  appeared  to  possess  the  most  promising  dispositions, 
but  he  had  contracted  an  extravagant  passion  for  hunting,  and  other 
youthful  exercises,  together  with  a  love  of  public  show  and  festivities  J 

These  failings,  added  to  untoward  circumstances,  and  to  a  melan- 
choly alteration  in  the  state  of  his  health,  rendered  Charles  VI.  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France, 
In  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  was  attentive  to  business ;  carefuJ 
to  render  justice  to  those  who  presented  petitions  to  him ;  liberal  in  the 

How  did  this  affect  the  king  ?  How  did  De  Montfort  pacify  him  ?  When  did 
the  young  king  assume  tlie  government  ?  What  was  his  character  ?  Was  he  for- 
tunate ? 
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remission  of  taxes,  and  so  amiable  in  his  general  deportment,  that  he 
acquired  the  surname  of "  Charles  the  Well-Beloved.:  The  principal 
officer,  whom  he  valued  as-  much  for  his  civil  as  for  his  warlike  quali- 
ties,  was  the  Breton  lord  Oliver  of  Clissori;  The  king's  uncles,  seeing 
a  person  whom  they  regarded  as  an  upstart,  rise  into  a  confidence  with 
their  royal  nephew,  from  which  they  were  excluded,  entertained  a  deep 
hatred  tor  Clisson,  and  these  princes  are  supposed  to  have  aided  the 
duke  of  Bretagne  in  escaping,  so  easily  as  he  did,  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  treacherous  attack  upon  the  constable's  person  at  the 
castle  of  Ermyne,  and  to  have  been  concerned  in  a  foul  attempt  to 
assassinate  him,  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards.  The  agent  in 
this  vile  deed  was  Peter  Craon,  formerly  remarkable  as  having  been  the 
confidant  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  to  whom  he  had  proved  faithless.  He 
was  a  bold  and  intriguing  person,  and  had  acquired  so  much  intimacy 
with  the  duke  of  Touraine,  afterwards  Orleans  (the  king's  brother), 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  abusing  it,  which  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  resist.  The  king,  who  understood  that  Craon  had  been  disturbing 
the  peace  of  his  court,  by  sowing  discord  between  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Orleans,  intimated  his  displeasure  by  banishing  him  from  Paris.  He 
retired  into  Bretagne,  of  which  duchy  he  was  a  native,  full  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  constable,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  assassinate 
him.  Though  banished  from  Paris,  Peter  had  still  a  house  there,  which 
he  caused  to  be  privately  supplied  with  armour  for  forty  men.  He  in- 
troduced carefully  a  like  number  of  the' most  desperate  ruffians,  and  at 
last  joined  them  himself. 

One  evening  there  was  a  great  entertainment  at  court,  upon  which 
Craon  kept  a  close  watch  in  order  to  be  apprised  of  the  motions  of  his 
victim.  The  knights  jousted  in  presence  of  the  king  and  queen ;  sup- 
per was  served  ;  dancing  ensued  ;  at  length  all  departed  to  their  homes. 
As  constable  of  France,  Clisson  departed  last  of  all.  He  enquired  if 
he  should  attend  upon  the  duke  of  Orleans  any  longer,  and  was  dis- 
missed by  that  prince,  who  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  service.  The 
constable  was  then  joined  by  his  retinue,  with  his  horses ;  and  with 
eight  persons  and  two  torches  pursued  his  way  through  what  was  then 
called  the  street  of  St.  Catherine.  Here  Craon  waited  with  his  band 
of  assassins  to  execute  his  purpose.  They  attacked  the  unsuspicious 
passenger,  and  struck  out  the  torches.  The  constable  naturally  took 
this  sudden  assault  to  be  a  youthful  frolic  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  from 
whom  he  had  just  parted,  and  said,  "Ah !  sir,  this  is  a  bad  jest;  but  I 
pardon  your  youth  and  love  of  frolic."  At  this,  Peter  Craon  drew  his 
sword,  and  cried,  "  Down  with  the  constable !  I  am  Peter  of  Craon 
whom  thou  hast  often  injured  ;  I  will  now  have  amends !"  The  ruffians 
then  struck  at  the  constable  and  his  party.  The  good  knight  defended 
himself  manfully  with  a  sword  scarcely  two  feet  in  length,  the  only 
weapon  which  he  had,  and  warded  off  many  blows;  at  length  he  was 
beaten  down  by  a  severe  stroke  on  the  head,  and  fell  against  a  baker's 
door,  which  was  forced  open  by  his  weight,  and  the  baker,  who  was  up 

What  surname  did  he  acquire?    How?    Who  was  his  favourite ?    Relate  the 
si  cry  of  Craon's  attempt  on  Ciisson's  life. 
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early  to  attend  to  his  oven,  drew  the  v/oanded  man  within  his  house. 
The  assailants  were  the  readier  to  make  tJieir  escape,  because  they 
concluded  that  their  enterprise  was  fully  executed.  The  city  was  speed- 
ily roused,  and  the  king  himself  hastened  to  the  spot  with  a  cloak 
around  him  and  slippers  on  his  feet.  He  ordered  an  instant  pursuit 
after  the  assassins,  but  Peter  escaped  by  the  gate  of  the  city  which 
had  been  dismantled  by  Oliver  of  Clisson  himselr^  when  the  king,  re- 
turning from  the  campaign  of  Rosebecque,  punished  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  assassin  afterwards  retired  into  Bretagne ;  and  the  king  prepared 
to  march  into  that  country,  as  well  to  revenge  himself  of  Peter  Craon, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  outrage,  as  to  chastise  the  duke  of 
Bretagne  his  protector. 

Clisson,  though  much  hurt,  recovered  from  his  v/ounds.  The  intended 
murderer  met  with  a  sorry  reception  from  John  de  Montfort^,  not  because 
he  had  attempted  the  deed,  but  because  he  had  not  executed  it.  "  Ah  ! 
Sir  Peter  of  Craon,"  said  the  duke,  "you  are  unhappy,  that  you  could 
not  slay  your  enemy  when  he  was  under  your  sword  !"  "  Sir,"  answered 
Craon,  "  I  think  all  the  devils  had  conjured  him  out  of  my  hands !  I  am 
sure  more  than  sixty  blows  were  struck  at  him  with  swords  and  jave- 
lins ;  he  was  felled  from  his  horse,  and  had  he  not  tumbled  in  at  a  half- 
open  door,  he  had  been  a  dead  man."  The  duke  finally  agreed  to  con- 
ceal Craon,  as  he  had  promise^. 

The  king  vowed  to  be  revenged  for  the  foul  injury  he  had  sustained 
in  the  person  of  his  constable;  though  the  dukes  of  Be rri,  and  Bur- 
gundy, advised  him  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  He  marched  to  the  city  of 
Mans  with  the  intention  of  entering  Bretagne,  having  with  him  his 
uncles,  and  his  brother  Orleans  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army.  The 
march  of  the  king  was  interrupted  by  a  very  singular  circumstance. 
For  some  days  ere  he  set  out  from  Mans  on  his  expedition,  he  had  shown 
evident  symptoms  of  occasional  insanity.  No  persuasion  however  could 
induce  him  to  relinquish  the  expedition,  and  he  set  oif  v^^ith  his  army, 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 

He  rode  like  a  man-at-arms,  fully  sheathed  in  mail,  except  his  head, 
and  having  two  pages  before  him  bearing  his  helmet  and  lance.  The 
armour  being  covered  with  black  velvet,  heated  him  excessively.  As 
he  thus  rode  forward  under  a  burning  sun,  he  himself  being  in  a  deep 
reflection,  a  tall  figure  dressed  in  rags,  and  of  hideous  appearance, 
rushed  out  of  a  thicket,  and,  seizing  the  king's  bridle,  exclaimed,  "  King, 
whither  goest  thou  1  Thou  art  betrayed  I"  The  king's  servants,  who 
paid  no  attention  to  his  words,  suffered  him  to  escape  into  a  thicket, 
after  having  struck  several  blows  at  hiin.  In  tlie  mean  time  the  army 
emerged  from  the  forest,  and  entered  a  broad  plain,  where  the  sun,  at 
the  height  of  noon,  was  still  more  oppressive  than  before.  Here  the 
pages  with  the  spear  and  helmet  rode  close  behind  the  king ;  and  his 
uncles,  the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Burgundy,  with  other  nobles,  kept  at  a 
little  distance,  to  be  free  of  the  dust  which  arose  from  so  many  horses. 

The  page  that  bore  the  spear,  falling  asleep,  or  through  negligence, 

How  did  Peter  escape  ?  What  passed  between  Craon  and  de  Montforl  ?  What 
n  related  of  the  king  ?    Relate  the  story  of  his  encounter  with  the  strange  man. 
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allowed  the  lance  to  drop  upon  the  casque  of  him  who  bore  the  king's 
helmet ;  which  accident  occasioned  a  great  noise.  The  king-,  weak- 
ened in  mind  by  his  fever,  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  by  the 
weight  of  his  armour,  and  above  all,  strongly  impressed  by  the  appear- 
ance and  words  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  phantom,  had  sunk  into  a  sort 
of  lethargy.  In  this  situation,  the  flash  of  the  spear  and  the  glittering 
of  the  armour  around  awakened  him  out  of  his  dreaming  melancholy 
into  a  fit  of  raving  madness.  He  drew  his  sword,  and  rushing  like  a 
madman  on  the  jJage  who  had  caused  the  noise,  struck  him  a  mortal 
blow,  and  continued  hewing  at  all  around  him  with  so  little  distinction, 
that  it  became  obvious  he  was  quite  deranged.' 

inhere  was  no  other  remedy  but  to  seize  upon  him  by  main  force,  dis- 
arhi,  and  bind  him,  and  in  this  unhappy  condition  to  convey  him  back 
to  Mans,  bound  with  cords,  and  exhausted  by  his  frantic  efforts;  speech- 
less, motionless,  and  almost  lifeles§;  This  was  a  melancholy  conclusion 
of  the  expedition  to  Bretagne ;  all  thoughts  of  prosecuting  which  were 
abandoned.  The  king's  fury  was  succeeded  by  the  most  powerless 
dejection ;  he  neither  moved,  looked,  nor  spoke ;  and  a  low  pulse,  and 
fliint  degree  of  warmth  alone  indicated  the  remains  of  life.  He  par- 
tially recovered  after  some  weeks'  illness;  but  both  mind  and  body  had 
received  such  a  shock  as  was  never  afterwards  repaired. 

After  a  temporary  convalescence,  his  insanity  was  brought  on  with 
increased  violence  by  an  accident  as  extraordinary  as  that  by  which  his 
disease  had  originally  been  manifested.  Charles  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  take  an  interest  in  the  festivities  of  his  court,  though  not  in  the 
affairs  of  state  (A.  D.  1392).  There  was  one  night  a  masque  of  parti- 
cular splendour,  m  which  the  king  himself  acted  a  part.  Six  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  the  king  being  at  the  head  of  them,  appeared  dis- 
guised as  Sy Ivans  or  Satyrs.  Their  dress  consisted  of  canvas  coats, 
pitched  over,  to  which  wool  or  flax  was  attached  in  loose  flakes.  They 
were  linked  together  with  chains,  and  excited  general  curiosity.  The 
duke  of  Orleans  approached  them  with  a  torch,  in  order  to  discover  who 
t!ie  masquers  were.  Unhappily  their  inflammable  dress  took  fire,  and 
the  whole  group  were  instantly  in  a  blaze.  Linked  as  they  were  toge- 
ther, there  was  little  chance  of  escape;  yet  the  general  cry  of  the  per- 
ishing group  was  to  save  the  king ;  even  while  they  were  in  the  agonies 
of  a  death  so  painful.  The  duchess  of  Berri,  who  was  speaking"  with 
his  majesty  at  the  time  the  accident  occurred,  had  the  presence  of  mind 
and  resolution  to  wrap  the  unhappy  monarch  in  her  mantle,  and  thus 
saved  him.  One  of  the  unfortunate  masquers  plunged  into  a  cistern  of 
water  which  chanced  to  be  near.  The  remaining  four  were  so  dread- 
fully burnt  that  they  died  in  great  agony. 

The  natural  consequence  of  so  horrible  an  accident,  was  the  return 
of  the  king's  malady  in  its  fullest  force,  and  he  never  afterwards  reco- 
vered the  perfect  use  of  his  reason. 

It  now  bec?.rae  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a  regent ;  and  a  quar- 
rel arose  in  the  royal  family  who  should  be  preferred  to  that  important 

How  did  he  manifest  his  insanity?  How  was  he  treated?  Whar  followed? 
Give  an  account  of  the  accident  at  court.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this 
accident? 
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office.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  both  laid 
claims  to  this  eminent  trust.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  being  the  king's 
brother  and  heir,  was  legally  entitled  to  it,  and  the  king  during  his 
intervals  of  reason  gave  his  opinion  to  this  effect ;  but  though  possess- 
ing great  personal  qualifications,  Orleans  was  certainly  not  a  fit  person 
to  take  upon  himself  such  a  high  responsibility  as  the  regency ;  being 
much  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  only  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  dukes  of  Berri  and  Burgundy,  uncles  of  the  king,  might  enter- 
tain the  next  pretensions  to  this  high  office.  Of  these,  the  duke  of 
Berri  was  oldest,  but  he  was  a  man  of  weak  mind,  and  unpopular  from 
his  mal-administration  of  the  county  of  Languedoc.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was  therefore  raised  to  the  regency,  but  not  without  a  struggle 
between  him  and  his  nephew  Orleans ;  in  the  course  of  whichCa  fatal 
quarrel  took  its  riffe  between  the  rival  branches  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 
gundy, which  long  distracted  France,  and  occasioned  many  crimes  and 
the  spilling  of  much  bloo^_. 

The  first  step  of  this  regent  was  to  show,  towards  the  constable  Oli- 
ver de  Clisson,  the  resentment  which  he  had  long  nourished  against 
him.  'He  took  an  opportunity  to  upbraid  him  with  having  too  long  in- 
terfered with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  having  unjustly 
amassed  much  wealth ;  therefore  he  desired  of  him  to  take  himself  off, 
if  he  valued  the  sight  of  his  remaining  eye.  Clisson,  apprehending 
worse  treatment,  retired  from  Paris,  and  took  refuge  upon  his  own  ter- 
ritories in  Bretagne. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  soon  after  caused  Clisson  to  be  summoned 
before  the.  parliament  of  Paris,  on  the  charge  that  he  possessed  too 
much  wealth  to  have  been  honestly  acquired.  As  the  constable  did  not 
think  proper  to  appear  before  an  assembly  principally  composed  of  his 
enemies,  he  was  therefore  exiled  from  France,  and  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  of  one  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  his  office  was  con- 
ferred upon  Philip  of  Artois,  count  of  Eu. 

Meantime  Clisson  made  a  strong  party  in  his  native  country  of  Bre- 
tagne, where  he  had  great  power,  as  his  daughter  had  married  the  count 
of  Penthievre,  heir  to  the  claims  of  Charles  de  Blois  on  that  duchy. 

A  cruel  war  commenced  between  Clisson  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
who,  though  sovereign  of  the  country,  found  very  few  disposed  to  take 
his  part  in  this  matter ;  so  that  Clisson  twice  plundered  him  of  all  his 
plate,  and  the  duke  was  fain  to  make  peace  with  him  upon  terms  which 
Clisson  considered  advantageous^  The  duke  of  Bretagne  having  de- 
sired an  interview  with  Clisson,  and  knowing  well  that  since  the  trea- 
cherous arrest  at  Ermyne  Castle,  his  invitation  v/as  not  likely  to  be 
trusted  without  a  pledge,  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  be  retained  as  a  secu- 
rity of  good  faith.  Clisson  however  sent  back  the  hostage,  and,  in  the 
fullest  confidence  of  the  duke's  honour,  kept  the  appointment  without 
any  security.  John  de  Montfort,  highly  sensible  of  this  confidence,  con- 
ceived a  warm  friendship  for  the  constable,  from  which  neither  of  them 
afterwards  swerved.   The  duke  of  Bretagne  showed  his  esteem  for  Clis- 

Who  were  candidates  for  the  regency?  Who  was  made  regent?  What  waa 
the  consequence?  How  was  Clisson  treated?  Who  now  commenced  a  war? 
How  was  it  terminated  ?    What  is  said  of  Clisson  and  the  duke  after  this  ? 
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eon  by  appointing  him,  on  his  death-bed,  guardian  to  his  children ;  a 
trust  which  he  faithfully  executed,  in  spite  of  the  temptations  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  He  was  once  reclining  on  his  bed  when  his  daugh- 
ter, the  countess  de  Penthievre,  entered  the  apartment,  and  proposed  to 
her  father  a  plan  of  putting  the  young  De  Montforts  to  death,  and  placing 
his  grand-children  in  the  right  to  the  duchy.  On  hearing  her  proposal, 
the  old  knight  raised  himself  in  bed,  and  threw  at  her  head  the  truncheon 
which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  hand.  Flying  from  this  well-merited 
paternal  admonition,  the  countess  fell  down  stairs  and  dislocated  her  leg, 
by  which  accident  she  became  lame  for  life. 

Clisson  died  shortly  after,  honoured,  beloved  and  lam.ented,  after  hav- 
ing gone  through  so  many  dangers  in  the  public  service,  and  from  pri- 
vate envy  and  hatred^ 

iThe  government  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  a  wise,  for  it  was  a 
frugal  ohel  I  In  his  lucid  intervals,  the  king  was  amused  with  hunting- 
matches  arid  other  pastimes  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  government 
of  his  kingdom,  and  it  is  said  that  playing-cards  were  invented  for  his 
amusement. 

By  observing  great  economy,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  pacified  the  peo- 
ple and  reduced  the  taxes.  VHe  was  regularly  guided  by  the  advice  of 
parliament,  which  was  convened  every  year.  During  his  administra- 
tion, the  public  peace  was  not  disturbed  by  thie  destructive  wars  with 
England,  by  which  France  had  been  so  long  ravaged.  This  was  indeed 
rather  owing  to  the  v/eakness  of  England,  than  to  the  prudence  of  the 
regent 

The  reign  of  Richard  IT.  of  England  had  been  marked  by  public  dis- 
cord, popular  tumult,  and  almost  every  event  which  can  render  a  coun-. 
try  incapable  of  foreign  war.  The  internal  transactions  of  France 
during  this  reign  were  merely  convulsions,  occasioned  by  the  license  of 
the  soldiers,  and  at  times  the  reviving  disputes  between  the  French  and 
English  vassals ;  there  existed  also  connexions  with  foreign  powers,  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  say  something. 

The  intercourse  with  the  Scottish  nation  is  worthy  of  some  notice. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  love  to  the  French,  hatred  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  distribution  of  considerable  sums  of  money,  had  induced 
the  Scots  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  England,  in  order  to  create  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Calais,  which  Edward  III.  was  then  besieging.  In  this 
enterprise  the  Scots  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  fine  army,  and  to  leave 
their  king,  David  II.,  prisoner  in  England.; 

In  the  battle  of  Poictiers  a  body  of  Scottish  gentry,  the  flower  of  their 
kingdom,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  earl  Doug'las,  shared  the  disas- 
ters of  that  bloody  day.  The  French  had  always  expressed  themselves 
grateful  for  the  assistance  wiiich  the  Scots  had  intended  to  give  them, 
and  willing  to  return  the  obligation  when  circumstances  should  put  it 
in  their  power.  The  French  council  thought,  that  by  assisting  them 
with  cavalry,  they  might  place  them  upon  a  footing  with  the  Engl isip 
They  therefore  sent  the  necessary  supplies  to  Scotland,  under  the  admi- 

Of  Clisson's  daughter?  Of  Clisson's  death  and  character?  Of  the  duke's  go- 
vernment ?  Of  the  parliament  ?  What  is  said  of  England  ?  Of  the  Scotch  ?  Of 
Poictiers  ?    Who  was  sent  to  Scotland  ? 
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ral  of  France,  John  of  Vienne.  But  the  lightness,  activity,  and  petu- 
lance of  the  French  were  little  adapted  to  the  slow  and  cautious  habits 
of  the  Scotch.  Instead  of  rushing  on  with  precipitate  rashness  to  a 
general  action,  as  the  French  wished,  the  Scottish  warriors,  taught  by 
experience,  suffered  the  English  army  to  enter  their  eastern  frontier, 
and  to  do  such  damage  as  they  could ;  while  the  Scots  poured  a  nume- 
rous army  upon  the  western  frontier  of  England,  laying  all  waste,  and 
doing  more  mischief  than  their  own  eastern  provinces  could  possibly 
receive  from  the  southern  foe.  In  this  species  of  war  the  French  saw 
they  could  acquire  neither  fame  nor  profit ;  and  at  length  lost  their  pa- 
tience ;  execrating  the  poor,  rude,  and  pitiful  country  of  Scotland,  on 
account  of  which  they  had  suffered  so  much  trouble. 

What  wa&  worse,  they  found  great  trouble  in  obtaining  permission  to 
return  to  France.  The  Scots  insisted  on  a  large  sum  to  indemnify 
them  for  the  expense  and  damage  caused  by  their  allies,  and  De  Vienne 
himself  was  obliged  to  remain  a  hostage  in  Edinburgh,-  until  this  sum 
was  paid  by  the  French  government..  The  French  army  was  soon  em- 
ployed in  another  sort  of  warfare.  The  Turks  were  daily  making  pro- 
gress both  in  the  Grecian  empire  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary^, 
Sigismond  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  danger  incurred  from  these  in- 
truders, under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Bajazet,  who  was  now 
threatening  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  that  he  endeavoured  by  the  most 
humble  applications  at  the  court  of  France  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a 
body  of  volunteers  who  would  merit  Paradise  (as  he  said)  by  combating 
against  them.  Sigismond  also  requested  assistance  of  other  Christian 
European  courts. 

John,  earl  of  Nevers,  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  regent  of 
France,  was  desirous  to  be  of  this  expedition,  and  lord  Guy  of  Tre- 
mouille  wished  to  accompany  him.  The  regent  yielded  a  reluctant 
consent.  The  news  being  generally  spread,  a  great  impression  was 
made  upon  all  the  true  sons  of  chivalry,  who  flattered  themselves  with 
conquering  the  East  and  surpassing  all  other  crusades. 

The  army  which  assembled  on  this  occasion  (A.  D.  1395),  amounted 
to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  Sigismond  proudly  ex- 
claimed— "Why  should  we  fear  the  Turks'?  if  the  heavens  themselves 
should  fall,  we  are  numerous  enough  to  uphold  them  with  our  lances." 

The  king  of  Hungary  levied  what  forces  he  could,  and  moved  for- 
ward with  his  allies,  so  that  they  might  the  sooner  come  to  deeds  of 
arms.  They  crossed  the  Danube,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Nicopolis, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Turks.  Bajazet,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
raised  a  very  large  army,  with  which  he  approached  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers.  A  party  of  Christians  reconnoitring,  brought  news  that  the 
Turks  were  advancing,  but  gave  no  exact  account  of  their  numbers  or 
disposition.  The  Christians  instantly  took  arms.  The  French  claimed 
the  honour  of  making  the  onset,  and  they  were  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  centre  of  that  part  of  Bajazet's  force  which  was  open  and  un- 
covered. 

What  followed?  What  were  the  French  army  now  employed  about?  What 
was  their  number  ?    Who  commanded  them  ?    Who  opposed  them  ? 
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The  king  of  Hungary's  marshal  then  advised  the  strangers  to  halt, 
and  keep  their  ground,  until  a  reconnoitring  party  Vv^hich  Sigismond  had 
sent  out,  should  bring  more  exact  intelligence  than  they  had  yet  re- 
ceived, concerning  the  enemy's  force.  The  Hungarian  had  scarcely 
turned  his  horse  ere  Philip  of  Artois,  constable  of  France,  commanded 
his  banner  to  advance,  in  defiance  of  the  advice  received.  The  lord  of 
Coucy,  a  knight  of  great  fame,  considered  this  presumptuous,  and, 
looking  to  the  admiral  of  France,  John  de  Vienne,  demanded  what  was 
to  be  done :  "  Sir,"  answered  the  veteran,  "  where  reason  cannot  be 
heard,  pride  must  reign ;  since  the  constable  will  needs  advance,  we 
must  follow  and  support  him."  They  rushed  forward,  therefore,  on 
what  appeared  to  be  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish  army,  which  retired 
before  them,  according  to  their  sultan's  previous  commands.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  the  French  advanced  upon  the  centre,  tv/o  strong  wings, 
on  either  flank  of  the  Turkish  army,  which  had  been  hitherto  con- 
cealed, threw  themselves  in  the  rear,  and  cut  the  French  chivalry  off 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Hungarians.  This  manceuvre  was  executed 
with  tlie  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  Hungarians  seeing  many  of  the 
French  horses  return  without  riders,  concluded  that  their  van-guard 
was  defeated,  fell  into  great  disorder,  and  fled.  The  Turks,  whose  ar- 
mies consisted  chiefly  of  cavalry,  made  great  havoc  in  the  pursuit. 
The  king  of  Hungary,  with  the  grand  master  of  the  Hospitallers,  es- 
caped with  difficulty ;  and  the  slaughter  and  carnage  among  the  Hun- 
garians and  their  auxiliaries  v/as  very  great. 

Bajazet  took  possession  of  the  king  of  Hungary's  tent,  and  with  the 
usual  caprice  of  a  barbarian,  evinced- at  first  a  desire  to  be  civil  to  and 
familiar  v^^ith  such  nobles  as  v*^ere  brought  prisoners  to  his  presence ; 
but  when  he  came  to  view  the  field  of  battle,  and  saw  the  loss  of  his 
best  and  bravest  Turks,  his  tiger  propensities  began  to  show  themselves. 
^le  caused  to  be  selected  some  of  the  knights,  who  were  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  likely  to  pay  the  best  ransom ;  the  rest  were  then  stript  to 
their  shirts,  and  brought  before  him  to  be  put  to  the  sword.  Bajazet 
looked  upon  his  prisoners  for  a  few  moments  as  a  wild  beast  beholds  his 
pr.ey,  and  then  made  a  sign  to  his  soldiers,  in  obedience  to  which  they 
commenced  the  work  of  destruction,  and  the  unfortunate  prisoners  v/ere 
hewn  to  pieces  without  compunction.^ 

The  sultan  then  caused  to  be  brought  before  him,  the  earl  of  Nevers, 
anc*  asked  him,  which  of  three  knights  he  would  wish  to  despatch 
CO  Paris  with  the  information  of  his  captivity.  The  earl  fixed  upon 
Jacques  of  Helley^  who  had  been  formerly  prisoner  to  the  Saracens,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  their  language  and  manners  had  been  of  great  ser- 
vice to  his  countrymen ;  the  two  other  knights  were  put  to  death.  The 
arrival  of  Sir  Jacques  at  Paris  with  such  dismal  tidings,  threw  almost 
the  whole  kingdom  into  mourning.  The  regent  duke  of  Burgundy  was 
the  only  person  who  experienced  any  comfort  in  the  general  distress ;  he 
contrived  to  extort  from  the  French  people  a  much  larger  sum  for  his 
son's  ransom,  than  was  actually  paid  to  Bajazet. 

What  events  preceded  the  battle  ?  What  was  the  consequence  of  PhiHp  of 
Artois's  imprudence?  How  did  Bajazet  treat  his  prisoners?  Who  was  sent  to 
France  with  the  news  ?    What  was  its  effect  ?    Who  profited  by  it  ? 
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Thus  closed  the  fourteenth  century  upon  the  kingdoin  of  France, 
leaving  it  a  prey  to  disorders  caused  by  conflicting'  interests.  A  dawn 
of  hope  however  began  to  break  upon  the  political  horizon  of  Gallia. 
The  dissensions  between  the  English  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
commenced,  and  were  likely  so  far  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  English 
nation,  as  to  prevent  the  recommencement  of  a  war  which  had  been  long 
the  scourge  of  both  nations. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
FACTIONS  OF  ORLEANS  AND  BURGUNDY. 

Our  last  chapter  left  France  in  a  situation  equally  extraordinary  and 
disastrous.  The  unfortunate  monarch  Charles  VI.  was  so  incurably  affect- 
ed with  his  disorder,  that  only  from  time  to  time,  a  gleam  of  reason 
enabled  him  to  express  an  opinion  on  politics,  which  those  who  had  the 
nearest  access  to  his  person  never  failed  to  mould  to  their  own  purposes. 
His  person  was  strictly  secluded,  and  during  his  incapacity,  fne  two  fac- 
tions of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  contended  with  the  most  bitter  strife 
for  the  power  of  government. 

The  queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Charles  VI.,  an  ambitious  and  violent 
woman,  espoused  the  interest  of  4he  Orleans  party,  with  a  warmth 
which,  as  the  duke  was  a  libertine  young  man,  was  prejudicial  to  her 
reputation. 

Each  of  these  factions  took  the  most  violent  and  unscrupulous  means 
of  doing  whatever  might  injure  their  rivals  in  the  public  opinion.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  peace  of  France  was  threatened,  from  without,  while 
the  country  was  a  prey  to  discordant  factions.  A  contract  of  marriage 
between  Richard  II.  of  England  and  Isabella,  the  young  princess  of 
France,  had  promised  a  long  and  solid  peace  to  both  nations ;  but  the 
dethronement  and  death  of  Richard  (A.  D.  1399)  dissipated  all  these 
happy  prospects.^  The  French  princess  was  still  residing  at  the  court 
of  England ;  and  although  her  proposed  husband  was  dethroned,  and,  it 
is  believed,  murdered,  Henry  IV.  would  fain  have  detained  her  there  as 
future  bride  for  his  son,  afterwards  Henry  V.  But  the  French  nation 
was  incensed  at  the  death  of  Richard,  and  therefore  unfavourable  to  the 
proposed  marriage. 

In  the  year  1400,  during  a  casual  absence  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
from  court,  the  opposite  party  had  the  art  to  extract  from  the  king,  then 
in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  a  commission  appointing  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  his  lieutenant,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  when  he 
himself  should,  by  the  visitation  of  God,  be  prevented  administering  the 
government.  This  was  partly  obtained  by  the  influence  of  the  queen, 
who  hated  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  But  the  new  regent  used  his 
power  very  unskilfully. 

What  parties  now  disturbed  France?  Which  party  did  the  queen  favour?  What 
had  happened  in  England  ?     What  happened  in  France  in  14G0  ? 
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In  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Popes,  which  still  subsisted,  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Benedict,  which  was  the  most  unpopular  in 
France;  (he  likewise  imposed  taxes  which  rendered  his  government  in- 
tolerably oppressive,  and  caused  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  regency  by 
an  assembly  of  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom'.';;  Both  dukes  then  took 
arms,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  inevitable ;  when,  by  the  interference  of 
the  dukes  of  Berri,  and  Bourbon,  and  other  princes  of  the  blood,  it  was 
declared  that  both  Orleans  and  Burgundy  should  be  excluded  from  the 
government  of  the  kingdom..-  It  was  then  vested  in  the  council  of  state, 
over  which  the  queen  presided.;  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy)  soon  after 
(lied  suddenly,  upon  a  journey,  so  very  much  embarrassed  by  debts,  that 
his  duchess  renounced  any  share  in  his  moveable  succession ;  and  in 
testimony  of  her  doing  so,  laid  in  the  coffin  of  the  deceased  prince,  the 
keys  of  his  household,  and  the  girdle  at  which  she  had  worn  them. 

John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  succeeded  Philip,  was  called  the  Fear- 
less. He  inherited  the  animosities  which  had  existed  between  his 
father  and  the  other  princes,  and  like  his  father,  he  had  the  address  to 
secure  a  very  strong  party  in  the  city  of  Paris. ,  In  consequence  of  the 
dissensions  which  followed,  the  dauphin,  a  young  man,  of  weak  mind, 
fled  with  his  mother  towards  Melun,  but  was  pursued  by  the  Burgundian 
party  and  brought  back  by  force. 

Each  prince  now  assumed  a  device.  Orleans,  to  indicate  his  right  to 
the  regency,  displayed  a  hand  grasping  a  club  full  of  knots,  with  the 
motto — I  envy  it. — ^Burgundy,  on  the  other  hand,  chose  a  carpenter's 
plane,  with  a  flemish  motto — le  houd — that  is — /  hold — the  means  of 
smoothing  the  knotted  club. 

^utual  friends  and  relatives  once  more  interfered,  and  brought  the 
contending  parties  to  a  solemn  agreement,  (A.  D.  1405).  They  dismiss- 
ed their  troops ;  met  together  in  the  hotel  of  the  count  de  Saint-Paul ; 
embraced  each  other,  and  took  the  sacrament.  They  were  now  em- 
ployed for  a  short  time  in  the  public  cause,  the  one  against  the  English 
in  Guienne,  the  other  against  Calais  ;  but  the  campaign  was  closed  by 
a  truce  of  one  year's  duration.  The  smothered  enmity  of  the  two 
dukes  became  more  and  more  bitter,  and  at  length  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy meditated  ending  the  feud  by  putting  his  rival  to  death.  On  the 
23d  November  the  duke  of  Orleans,  being  at  the  queen's  apartments, 
where  he  usually  spent  the  evening,  was  summoned  to  wait  on  the  king 
immediately.  As  he  was  going,  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  mounted 
on  a  mule,  and  attended  by  two  gentlemen  only,  and  a  few  valets  on 
foot,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  posted  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  him. 
The  leader  of  these  ruffians  was  one  D'Hacquetonville.  This  man 
struck  at  the  duke  with  his  battle-axe ;  the  blow  fell  on  his  right  hand 
which  it  struck  off.  "  I  am  the  duke  of  Orleans,''^  cried  he.  "  It  is  he 
whom  we  seek,''^  answered  his  assassins  with  wild  exultation ;  and 
striking  the  prince  from  his  saddle,  they  cut  him  limb  from  limb.  They 
had  taken  every  precaution  to  ensure  the  perpetration  of  the  murder, 

How  was  Orleans  deprived  of  the  regency?  What  followed  ?  Who  took  charge 
of  the  government  ?  Who  died  ?  What  was  done  by  his  widow  ?  What  by  John 
the  Fearless  ?  What  by  the  Dauphin  ?  WTiat  were  the  devices  of  Orleans  and 
Buivundy  i     When  aiiJ  hovv  weie  ihey  reconciled  ?     What  Ibllovved? 
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and  their  own  escape.  The  streets  were  strewed  with  caltrops,  for 
laming  the  horses  of  such  as  should  altera pt  a  pursuit ;  a  house  was  set 
on  fire  by  the  assassins,  who  cried  "  Fire,  lire  !"  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  people  from  the  cries  of  "  murder !  murder !"  which  were  uttered 
by  the  retinue  of  the  duke  of  Orleans^ 

In  the  morning  the  body  was  discovered,  dreadfully  hacked  and  dis- 
membered :  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  first  affected  innocence  and  sur- 
prise ;  but  on  a  threat  to  arrest  some  of  his  followers,  he  showed  such 
signs  of  guilt,  that  the  princes  of  the  blood  advised  him  to  retreat  from 
Paris  to  his  own  dominions,  which  he  did  with  much  precipitation ;  and 
finding  his  party  willing  to  support  hira,  he  assembled  an  army,  and 
advanced  upon  Paris,  having  with  him,  as  an  apologist,  a  doctor  in 
theology,  named  John  Petit,  who,  in  the  face  of  the  Dauphin,  and 
princes  of  the  blood,  arraigned  the  late  duke  of  Orleans  as  a  traitor, 
and  shamelessly  justified  the  duke  of  Burgpndy  for  the  vile  murder  ac- 
complished on  the  body  of  his  near  relation.  The  duke  demanded,  and 
obtained,  of  the  Dauphin  a  full  pardon  forthe  murder  of  Orleans;  but 
no  sooner  had  Burgundy  leit  Paris  with  his  forces,  to  quell  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Flanders,  than  the  Orleans  party  took  arms  in  the  capital,  de- 
termined to  revenge  the  foul  murder. 

The  number  of  t'le  duke  of  Burgundy's  enemies  was  rapidly  aug- 
mented by  the  appearance  of  Valentina,  the  widowed  duchess  of  the 
victim ;  she  was  foUov/ed  hj  all  her  household  in  deep  mourning.  Her 
premature  death,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  dreadful  fate  of  her  hus- 
band, prevented  her  prosecuting  her  revenge,  and  added  to  the  execra- 
tions bestowed  on  his  assassins. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  accused  before  the  parliament  of  Paris; 
the  pardon  he  had  obtained  from  the  dauphin  was  declared  void,  and  the 
doom  of  treason  was  denounced  against  him.  Hardly  had  sentence 
been  pronounced  when  news  arrived  that  he  was  approaching  Paris  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  breathing  defiance  against  his  enemies. 

^he  city  of  Paris,  and  the  country  of  France  were  now  divided  into 
two  violent  factions}  vvho  distinguished  themselves  Ay  badges  to  desig- 
nate their  parties.  One  wore  red  sashes,  with  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew, 
and  were  called  Cabochins,  from  Caboche,  a  butcher,  a  distinguished 
partisan  of  the  Burgundian  party:  the  followers  of  Orleans  wore  white 
sashes  with  St.  George's  cross,  and  termed  theinselves  Armagnacs,  from 
the  earl  of  that  name,  the  father-in-law  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.'  The 
Parisians  took  up  arms  as  Cabochins ;  and  a  body  of  butchers  were  the 
most  active  in  the  cause  of  Burgundy. 

:  The  Orleans  party;  moved  upon  the  capital  and  threatened  Paris  Vv^th 
a'^iege.  But  .the  duke  of  Burgundy^  threw  himself  into  the  city  with 
a  body  of  troops,  part  of  whom  v/ef e  English,  with  which  nation  the 
duke  had  made  a  league.  These  auxiliaries  were  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  and  conducted  themselves  with  such  good  discipline, 
that  they  were  of  great  service  to  the  cause  they  espoused. 

Relate  the  circumstances  of  Orleans's  death.  What  is  said  of  Burgundy  ?  How 
■vvas  ne  treated  b}-  the  Daupliin  ?  WViither  did  he  go  ?  What  took  place  in  his 
absence  ?  What  on  his  return  ?  How  were  the  parties  distinguished  ?  Wht, 
threaieiied  Paris  ?     V»'ho  defended  it  ?     What  auxiliaries  helped  Burgundy? 
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The  Orleans  faction,  who  rema^rked  this  advantage  of  the  opposite 
party,  made  such  advantageous  offers  to  Henry  IV.  of  England  that  lie 
was  induced  to  send  them  assistance,  aiid  he  accordingly  disfiatched  to 
France,  18th  May,  1412,  a  thousand  men-at-arms,  and  three  thousand 
archers ;  and  his  younger  son  Thomas  of  Clarence,  was  to  be  appointed 
general  of  the  auxiliary  army. 

Amid  these  prepa-rations,  in  which  the  horrors  of  foreign  invasion 
were  added  to  those  of  civil  v.'ar,  Charles  VI.  awakened  from  a  long  fit 
of  stupor,  and  became  sensible,  as  he  sometimes  was  for  intervals,  to 
the  distresses  of  his  kingdom.  His  indignation  v/as  great  at  finding 
the  Armagnac  party  far  advanced  in  a  treaty,  the  principal  article  of 
which  was  the  introduction  of  an  English  army  into  France. 

Greatly  displeased  therefore  v/ith  the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Bourbon, 
and  others  of  the  party,  Ciiarles  marched  in  person  against  them,  and 
besieged  the  city  of  Bourges,  which  was  one  of  their  strong-holds.  The 
besieged  made  a  desperate  sally  with  the  view  of  taking  prisoners  king 
Charles  and  his  eldest  son  Louis.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  and 
found  themselves  so  liard  pressed  in  their  turn,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  conditions  dictated  by  the  king,  in  which  both  parties,  Ar- 
magnacs,  and  Cabochins,  were  forced  to  renounce  their  leagues  with 
the  English. 

The  English  arrived  in  the  mean  time  under  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
and  were  not  easily  dismissed.  The  Orleans  party,  by  a  large  sum  of 
ready  money,  and  the  promise  of  k  much  larger,  persuaded  the  English 
prince  to  withdraw,  alter  having  done  considerable  damage  to  the 
country. 

Peace  being  thus  apparently  re-established,  there  seemed  to  be  some 
chance  of  healing  tfie  bleeding  wounds  of  France ;  but  the  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  ordinary  bonds  of  faith  between  man  and  man,  soon  threw 
all  into  confusion.  The  dauphin,  Charles,  heir  of  .the  crown,  now  began 
to  take  a  decided  part,  independent  of  his  mother,  the  queen.  He  hated 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  discovered,  or  perhaps  pretended  to  discover, 
that  he  had  laid  a  plan  for  destroying  the  remaining  branches  of  the 
house  of  Orleans.  The  informer  was  a  certain  Pierre  des  Essards,  who 
had  been  a  creature  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  received  orders 
from  the  dauphin  to  secure  the  Bastille,  then  considered  as  the  citadel 
of  Paris. 

Burgundy  counteracted  so  effectually  the  scheme  of  the  dauphin,  that 
des  Essards  had  no  sooner  possessed  himself  of  the  Bastille,  than  all 
Paris  was  in  uproar.  The  mob,  commanded  by  Caboche  the  butcher, 
took  arms,  and  des  Essards,  obliged  to  surrender  the  citadel,  was  seized 
and  put  to  death.  There  were  also  killed  some  persons  in  high  office 
about  the  dauphin's  person,  and  the  king  with  the  dukes  of  Berri  and 
Bourbon,  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  parliament  wearing  red  hoods,  the 
emblems  of  the  Burgundy  party. 

Impatient  of  mob-tyranny,  which  is  of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to 
endure,  the  dauphin  took  measures  for  recalling  the  Orleans  party. 

Who  aided  Orleans  ?  What  is  said  of  Charles  VI.  ?  Whom  did  he  reduce  to  sub- 
mission ?  Dow  were  the  English  got  rid  of?  What  is  said  of  the  Dauphin  ? 
Whom  did  lie  attack  ?    How  ?    What  was  the  result  ? 

14 
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They  entered  Paris,  and  Burgundy  finding  himself  unable  to  make  a 
stand,  retired  to  his  own  territories  in  Flanders. 

The  queen,  the  dauphin,  and  the  lords,  who  had  thus  obtained  power, 
could  not  agree ;  so  Isabella  induced  most  of  them  to  unite  against  the 
authority  of  her  son,  Vv^liom  she  described  as  a  giddy  youth,  unfit  for 
power.  The  queen  even  broke  into  the  dauphin's  apartments,  and 
seized  upon  four  of  his  attendants  who  she  said  were  agents  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundyl  The  young  prince  was  so  highly  oflfended  at  this  per- 
sonal insult,  that  he  wrote  to  Burgundy,  that  he  was  prisoner  in  his  own 
capital,  and  invited  him  to  come  with  his  forces  and  deliver  him./ 

A  slighter  invitation  would  have  brought  the  duke  to  Paris;  and  he 
instantly  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of  his  own  vassals. 
Charles  however  had  resumed  for  a  short  time  the  reins  of  government, 
and  he  immediately  sent  forth  an  edict,  reproaching  the  duke  with  the 
murder  of  Orleans.  The  dauphin  who  seems  to  have  been  fickle  and 
uncertain,  had  by  this  time  changed  his  party,  and  invited  the  Orleans 
faction  into  the  city ;  with  so  strong  a  body  of  horse,  that  they  were 
able  to  disarm  the  citizens.  He  also  took  fi-om  the  Parisians  the  chains 
and  barricades  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  block  up  their 
streets,  and  once  more  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  advanced  in  the  meantime  towards 
the  city,  but  finding  the  state  of  the  capital  unfavourable,  and  being 
deserted  by  the  dauphin,  he  abandoned  his  enterprise. 

The  king,  surrounded  by  all  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  except  the 
lineage  of  Burgundy,  marched  into  Artois,  the  territory  of  the  duke, 
with  the  purpose  to  subdue  it ;  and  Burgundy,  alarmed  at  finding  him- 
self deserted  by  his  subjects,  began  to  negotiate  for  a  peace.  It  was 
concluded  accordingly,  and  this  time  appeared  to  possess  a  fafr  chance 
of  being  permanent. 

But  it  was  not  long  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  to  protect  the  state  of 
foreigTi  peace,  which  France  had  enjoyed  during  her  domestic  divisions. 
Henry  IV.  of , England,  an  unpopular  king,  could  not,  owing  to  disturb- 
ances at  home,  profit  by  the  disunion  of  the  French.  But  that  English 
king  had  just  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  the  celebrated  'Henry 
v.,  a  young  hero  beloved  by  the  nation,  and  who  breathed  nothing  but 
invasion  and  conquest  against  his  neighbours.' 

In  1415  he  landed  in  Normandy  and  took  Harfleuri:,  the  siege  of  which 
cost  him  so  many  men  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  before  the  French 
who  followed  him.  The  English  retreated  towards  Calais,  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  French  under  the  constable  d'Albret.  Henry  at  last  arriv- 
ing at  a  favourable  position,  made  a  halt,  and  the  French  commander 
attacked  him  furiously,  though  the  nature  of  the  ground  prevented  him 
from  availing  himself  of  his  immense  superiority  in  forces.  The  English 
fought  desperately,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  blunders  of  the  enemy's 
commanders,  gained  as  brilliant  a  victory  as  at  Cressy,  though  fighting 
against  an  army  of  four  times  their  own  number. 

Who  was  driven  from  Paris?  What  was  done  by  the  queen?  The  dauphin? 
The  king?  The  duke  of  Burgundy  ?  How  was  he  intimidated?  Did  he  make 
peace?  Who  was  now  king  of  England ?  What  was  his  character ?  When  and 
where  did  he  land  ?    Describe  his  operations. 
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The  loss  of  the  French  at  this  battle,  which  took  place  near  Azin- 
court,  was -seven  princes,  the  constable,  and  eight  thousand  privates 
killed  :  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  many  nobles  and  others  made 
prisoners/ 

,,\Henry  however  agreed  to  a  truce  and  retiredj;  but  France,  though 
delivered  from  a  powerful  foreign  enemy,  was  still  a  prey  to  civil  dis- 
cord. The  count  d'Armagnac  had  obtained  the  post  of  constable :  he 
united  Bis  forces  with  the  Dauphin.  The  queen,  on  her  side,  united 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  each  of  these  two  parties  pretended  to 
govern  the  nation jnhe  Dauphin  holding  a  parliament  at  Poictiers,  and 
the  queen  taking  Hie  title  of  regent,  and  assembling  a  parliament  at 
Troyes.  After  some  time  an  interview  was  proposed  between  the  Dau- 
phin and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  procure  a  reconciliation.  They  met 
on  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  and  during  the  interview  Burgundy  was 
assassinated  by  one  of  the  Dauphin's  people)  This  set  all  in  flames 
again;  the  queen  united  with  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  during 
these  commotions,  the  English  having  profited  by  the  divided  state  of 
the  country,  and  taken  Rouen  and  Pontoise,  now  marched  to  ioin  the 
queen  at  Troyes. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Henryi  ob- 
tained in  marriage  the  French  princess  Catherine.  He  was  also  declared 
regent  of  France  and  heir  to  the  crown ;  the  Dauphin  having  been 
declared  an  enemy  to  the  state. 

Henry  soon  after  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  French  capital  : 
he  did  not  however  live  long  tO  enjoy  his  honours ;  on  his  death-bed 
he  named  his  eldest  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France. 
The  unfortunate  Charles  survived  him  but  two  months.  None  of  his 
family  were  seen  at  his  funeral,  but  the  spectators  showed  their  sympa- 
thy by  shedding  abundance  of  tea-rs. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
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JOAN    OF    ARC. 


Paris,  and  indeed  three-fourths  of  France,  M^as  at  this  time  under  the 
dominion  of  the  English.'  The  Dauphin  had  retired  beyond  the  river 
Loire  and  taken  the  title  of  Charles  VII. ;  but  he  thought  more  of  his 
pleasures  than  of  his  kingdom.     Fortunately  for  Charles,  a  misunder- 

How  many  of  the  French  fell  at  Azincourt?  What  was  now  done  by  Henry? 
How  were  the  parlies  divided  in  France?  How  did  they  act?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances was  Burgundy  killed?  Who  profiled  by  these  commotions?  Who 
married  Princess  Catherine ?  What  king  died  soon  after?  What  was  now  the 
situation  of  France  ? 
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Standing  between  the  duke  of  Burg-und}^  and  the  English  prevented  the 
latter  from  increasing  their  power :  in  addition  to  which  they  received 
.a  severe  check  from  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  T\'as  besieging  Orleans,  when  suddenly  a  young 
country-girl  in  Lorraine,  named  Joan  of  Arc,  declared  that  she  had  had 
several  visions,  and  that  she  was  excited  by  divine  inspiration  to  drive 
the  English  from  Orleans,  and  to  conduct  Charles  safely  to  Rheims 
where  he  should  be  crowned. 

She  was  interrogated ;  and  'lier  answers  inspired  such  confidence  that 
the  command  of  the  place  was  given  to  her.  She  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  in  a  brilliant  uniform,  and  communicated  such  enthusiasm 
that  they  fought  with  irresistible  bravery,  and  soon  forced  the  English 
to  abandon  the  siege.  She  then  conducted  Charles  to  Rheims,  a  distance 
of  about  eighty  leagues,  through  a  country  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
whose  panic  was  equal  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French ;  the  latter  con- 
vinced that  they  were  defended  by  Heaven,  and  the  former  that  they 
were  attacked  by  Hell. 

The  Dauphin  being  crowned  as  Charles  VII.,  the  maid  of  Orleans  (as 
she  was  then  called)  said  she  had  accomplished  her  mission,  and  request- 
ed leave  to  retire.  She  was  however  detained ;  but  her  enthusiastic 
confidence  had  vanished,  and  with  it  her  good  fortune.  She  was  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoner,  at  Compiegne,  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  he 
delivered  her  to  the  English,  who,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  burnt  her 
at  Rouen  as  a  witch." 

This  execrable  cruelty,  and  the  general  haughtiness  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  so  disgusted  the  duke  of  Burgundy  (Philip  the  Good)  that  he 
abandoned  the  English.  The  Dauphin  awoke  from  his  reverie,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  able  generals,  the  constable  Richemont  and 
Dunois,  a  natural  child  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  took  town  after  town  till 
nothing  was  left  but  Calais,  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  latter 
years  of  Charles's  reign  might  have  been  happy  had  they  not  been  em- 
bittered by  the  indocility  of  his  son  Louis  (afterwards  Louis  XI.)  whose 
bad  conduct,  it  is  said,  hastened  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened 
in  146L 


CHAPTER  XXXL 
REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XL    (1461). 


Louis,  the  son  of  Charles  VII.,  succeeded  his  father,  and  is  said  to 
nave  possessed  all  the  qualities  that  can  render  a  man,  and  particularly 
a  monarch,  detestable.  Cruel,  superstitious  and  hypocritical,  his  policy 
v/as  founded  on  oppression  and  deceit.  He  was  very  jealous  of  the 
nobles,  and  continually  occupied  in  diminishing  their  power;  the  conse- 

Give  an  account  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Of  what  place  did  she  take  command  ?  What 
ensued  ?  When  did  she  desire  to  retire  ?  What  was  her  iate  ?  What  events  fol- 
lowed ?    What  was  the  character  of  Louis  XI.  ? 
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Death  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
14* 
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Louis  XI.  and  his  Astrologer. 
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quence  was  a  league  formed  against  him,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
rCharles,  son  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy ;  the  dukes  of  Berri, 
^Bourbon,  and  Bretagne^    Charles  of  Burgundy  was  from  liis  impetuous 
courage  called  the  Bold. 

\A  battle  was  fouglit  between  the  leaguers  and  the  king's  forces,  in 
wliich  the  latter  were  so  roughly  handled  that  Louis  thouglit  fit  to  make 
a  peace ;  but  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time  to  circumvent 
his  adversaries?  He  secretly  endeavoured  to  excite  a  rebellion  against 
Charles  the  Bold  among  his  subjects  the  Liegeois,  and,  to  lull  him  into 
a  deceitful  security,  Louis  had  an  interview  with  him  at  the  strong  town 
of  Peronne.  Previously  to  setting  off  for  that  place,  he  had  sent  pri- 
vate emissaries  to  Liege,  to  excite  the  people  of  that  town  agaiust  their 
bishop  and  government,  not  calculating  upon  the  explosion  taking  place 
while  he  was  at  Peronne.  It  did  so,  hov/ever,  and  the  news  was  brought 
to  Charles  that  the  Liegeois  had  risen  and  murdered  their  bishop.  This 
so  exasperated  him,  that  he  caused  Louis  to  be  immediately  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  Peronne,  suspecting  him  as  the  instigator  of  the  revolt. 
The  scenes  that  now  took  place  in  the  apartments  of  these  two 
remarkable  men,  may  serve  to  elicit  their  characters  better  than  an  indi- 
vidual description  of  them.  Charles,  believing  himself  deeply  aggrieved, 
was  yet  fully  aware  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  breach  of  honour 
in  imprisoning  a  man,  who  had  come  unprotected  into  his  power,  on  the 
understanding  that  their  meeting  was  to  be  a  peaceful  one.  For  three 
days  and  nights  he  found  no  rest — his  angry  passions  and  accusing  con- 
science conflicting  with  one  another,  and  by  turns  harassing  him.  His 
companion,  during  these  hours  of  mental  strife,  was  the  famous  histo- 
rian Comines,  and,  aided  by  his  advice,  Charles's  good  feelings  got  the 
mastery,  and  Louis  was  released.  Far  different  was  the  state  of  things 
in  the  French  king's  apartment.  No  good  feelings  came  to  cheer  his 
hour  of  adversity.  He  only  turned  with  anger  against  the  astrologers, 
who,  he  said,  had  deceived  him,  and  led  him  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. Galeotti,  his  chief  adviser  in  this  science,  was  imprisoned  with 
him,  and  quietly  listened  to  the  violent  language  of  Louis ;  and  when 
the  monarch  tauntingly  asked  him  if  he  could  name  the  hour  of  his 
own  death  ?  "  Sire,"  he  replied,  "  I  only  know  it  will  take  place  exactly 
twenty-four  hours  before  your  own."  This  artful  answer  obtained  for 
him  no  small  advantage ;  for  from  that  hour  Louis  took  the  greatest  care 
of  him. 

No  sooner  was  Louis  released  from  captivity,  than  Charles  insisted 
upon  his  accompanying  him  to  witness  the  punishment  of  the  Liegeois, 
It  must  have  been  a  bitter  sight,  even  to  this  ruthless  man,  to  observe 
the  pillaging  of  the  town,  and  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  when  he 
himself  was  the  cause. 

The  duplicity  of  Louis,  and  the  impetuosity  of  Charles,  caused  con- 
tinual wars,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  treaties  between  them.  It 
was  on  one  of  those  occasions  that  the  Burgundians  laid  siege  to  Beau- 
vais,  where,  the  garrison  being  weak,  the  town  was  in  great  danger. 

Who  conspired  against  him  ?    What  followed  ?    Give  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
Charles,  and  its  consequences.    Of  the  siege  of  Beauvais. 
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Suddenly  however  the  women  rose  in  a  mass  headed  by  the  celebrated 
Jeanne  Hachette,  and  soon  compelled  the  besiegers  to  retire.  To 
commemorate  their  bravery,  there  is  a,  procession  every  year,  at  Beau- 
vais,  in  which  the  women  take  the  lead. 

Yon  may  easily  imag-ine  that  such  a  man  as  Louis  could  have  very 
few  friends :  he  was  surrounded  by  creatures  of  the  v»'orst  description, 
who  only  attached  themselves  to  him  because  they  thus  found  opportu- 
nities of  exercising  and  satisfying  their  brutal  passions.  Lord  Byron 
says,  in  speaking  of  Giaffir  in  the  Bride  of  Abydos  : 

"  Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alia  sends. 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices ;  no  friends." 

Among  the  instruments  of  his  tyranny  and  cruelty  was  one  who  ren- 
dered himself  very  conspicuous  by  his  promptitude  in  executing  the 
cruel  orders  of  Louis,  and  by  his  ingenuity  in  inventing  new  modes  of 
punishment.  This  was  Tristan  I'Hermite,  the  grand  provost.  There 
was  also  a  very  bad  man,  named  La  Balue,  whom  the  king  had  raised, 
for  his  vile  services,  to  the  rank  of  cardinal.  Like  most  bad  men  he 
was  incapable  of  fidelity  to  any  one.  Louis  discovered  that  he  had  be- 
trayed some  of  his  secrets ;  he  therefore  had  him  thrust  into  an  iron 
cage  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  dragged  on  a  miserable  life  during  eleven 
years.  You  must  remark  that  it  was  La  Balue  himself  who  had  re- 
commended to  Louis  this  barbarous  kind  of  imprisonment  for  his  cap- 
tives. 

The  crimes  of  Louis  XL  had  caused  him  so  many  enemies,  and  ren- 
dered him  so  suspicious,  that  he  did  not  think  himself  safe  at  Paris :  he 
therefore  retired  to  the  castle  of  Plessis -Us -Tours,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire.  The  castle  was  soon  fortified  in  the  strongest  manner,  and 
in  the  avenues  leading  to  it  were  gins,  traps,  pitfalls,  and  other  ma- 
chines to  destroy  the  unwary  who  should  approach  too  near  the  fearful 
monarch.  Among  other  acts  of  cruelty,  Louis  put  to  death  the  duke 
of  Nemours,  and  it  is  said  obliged  the  duke's  two  sons  to  witness  the 
execution ;  after  which  they  were  confined  in  iron  cages,  where,  after 
suiFering  many  cruelties,  one  of  them  died,  but  the  other  outlived  the 
barbarous  king,  and  was  liberated.  Louis  was  even  jealous  of  his  son 
the  Dauphin,  and  caused  him  to  be  brought  up  in  retirement,  refusing 
him  a  suitable  education.  Being  asked  if  he  should  not  learn  Latin,  he 
replied,  "  All  the  Latin  necessary  for  him  to  know  is  the  phrase  —  Qui 
nescit  dissimulare,  nescit  regnare." 

Charles  the  Bold,  whose  ambition  and  temerity  equalled  the  cautious 
cruelty  of  Louis,  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  those  passions.  He  already 
possessed  Burgundy,  Artois,  Flanders  and  the  greater  part  of  Holland ; 
but  being  desirous  to  obtain  more  extensive  dominion,  he  marched 
against  the  Swiss  and  was  beaten  by  them  at  the  battle  of  Granson. 
His  baggage  and  equipage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Swiss  were  so  ignorant  of  luxury,  that  his  silver  plate 
was  sold  as  old  pewter,  and  a  very  valuable  diamond  passed  from  hand 

Give  an  account  of  his  favourites.  Of  his  castle  on  the  Loire,  and  its  uses.  Of 
his  treatment  of  the  duke  ^Df  Nemours  and  his  sons. 
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to  hand  for  the  value  of  a  florin.  Charles  was  soon  after  beaten  and 
slain  at  Nancy,  and  having  no  male  heir,  Louis  seized  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy  and  united  it  to  the  crown. 

England  being  still  divided  by  the  factions  of  the  white  and  red  roses 
(the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster),  was  prevented  from  doing  any- 
thing very  important  on  the  continent.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  how- 
ever, excited  Edward  IV.  to  make  a  descent  in  France  and  reclaim 
Guienne  and  Normandy^  Louis,  by  negotiation  and  by  great  sums  of 
money  distributed  among  the  English  ministers,  bought  a  truce  of  seven 
years.  It  was  by  means  of  large  distributions  of  money  that  Louis 
maintained  his  policy,  and  consequently  he  was  obliged  to  increase  the 
taxes  considerably ;  but  he  told  the  French  that  he  took  their  money  to 
spare  their  blood. 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  qualities  of  this  king,  France  is  indebted  to 
him  /or  some  useful  establishments.  The  post  for  letters  was  instituted 
in  his  reign ;  he  encouraged  printing,  which  then  began  to  be  gene- 
rally known,  and  he  placed  the  monarchy  of  France  on  a  firmer  base 
than  it  had  yet  beem 

As  he  advanced  in  age  he  became  more  superstitious  and  mistrustful : 
at  length,  bodily  indisposition,  added  to  mental  disorders,  carried  him  to 
the  grave  in  1483,  at  the  age  of  60. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

REIGN  OF  CHARLES  VIII.  (1483). 


At  the  death  of  Louis  XL  the  Dauphin  was  but  thirteen  years  old ; 
his  eldest  sister,  Anne  duchess  of  Beaujeu,  was  therefore  appointed  re- 
gent during  his  minority.  This  caused  a  civil  war,  for  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans aspired  to  the  government;  but  unsuccessful  in  his  intrigues,  he 
united  with  the  duke  of  Bretagne  in  open  revolt;  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  king's  troops  and  those  of  Orleans,  near  St.  Aubin ;  the 
duke  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  He  remained  in  captivity 
during  three  years,  when  the  king,  having  attained  the  age  of  govern- 
ing, liberated  him  without  further  punishment. 

The  duke  of  Bretagne  dying  without  male  heir,  his  daughter  Ann 
succeeded  to  the  duchy.  There  was  a  mutual  attachment  between  the 
duchess  Ann^and  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  but  in  order  to  unite  Bretagne 
to  the  crown,  a  marriage  was  proposed  between  her  and  Charles  VIII., 
and  she  became,  against  her  will,  queen  of  France. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  had  been  betrothed  to 

Of  the  ruin  of  Charles  the  Bold.  What  was  passing  in  England  ?  How  did 
Louis  avert  an  English  invasion  ?  For  what  is  France  indebted  to  Louis  XI.  ? 
"When  did  he  die  ?  Who  succeeded  Louis  XI.  ?  Who  was  regent  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  civil  war?    Of  the  duke  of  Bretagne?     Whom  did  Charles  VIII.  marry? 
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Charles,  and  was  even  brought  up  at  the  court  of  France :  the  intended 
union  was  broken  off,  and  her  father  took  arras  to  revenge  the  insalt ; 
being,  however,  badly  supported,  he  gained  no  advantage.  Charles, 
however,  having  been  persuaded  to  enforce  some  pretended  claims  upon 
Naples,  restored  to  Maximilian  the  free  county  of  Artois,  which  Louis 
XL  had  seized,  and  thus  got  rid  of  this  adversary. 

Charles  then  marched  against  Naples,  and  though  his  army  was  in- 
considerable, their  bravery  spread  terror  among  the  Italians,  and  the 
city  was  soon  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  The  monarch,  however, 
instead  of  profiting  by  his  good  fortune,  and  taking  measures  to  secure 
his  conquest,  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure,  leaving  his  affairs  to  men 
who  were  incapable  of  conducting  them.  His  enemies  took  advantage 
of  his  negligence.  They  raised  forces  on  every  side,  and  Charles  found 
his  situation  becoming  so  critical  that  he  resolved  to  return  to  France : 
he  therefore  commenced  his  retreat  with  the  remains  of  his  array,  ex- 
cept a  small  garrison  of  about  four  thousand  men. 

The  enemy  were  determined  to  cut  off"  his  retreat,  and,  having  col- 
lected an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  prepared  to  attack  the 
French,  whose  numbers  were  reduced  to  seven  or  eight  thousand.  This 
battle  took  place  at  Fornoue,  and  notwithstanding  the  numerical  infe- 
riority of  Charles's  troops,  their  bravery  obtained  them,  in  less  than  an 
hour,  so  complete  a  victory,  that  they  were  enabled  to  continue  their 
march  in  safety. 

The  weak  garrison  that  had  been  left  at  Naples  could  not  long  resist 
the  superior  forces  by  v/hich  they  were  attacked,  and  they  were  at 
length  driven  out  of  Italy  by  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  a  celebrated  Spanish 
general  of  that  time. 

Charles  did  not  long  survive  his  defeat  in  Italy.  He  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  all  his  children  having  died  before  him,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Louis,  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

Charles  VIII.  bore  an  excellent  character,  and  was  therefore  much 
regretted  by  the  nation.  Some  very  important  events  happened  about 
this  time.  The  raariner's  compass  was  invented,  and  by  its  aid  several 
foreign  discoveries  were  made,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that 
of  America,  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese.  Spain,  which  was 
divided  into  numerous  petty  states,  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other, 
now  became  a  powerful  kingdom  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella  of  Castile 
with  Ferdinand  of  Arragon.  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
under  Mahomet  II.,  v/hich  overthrew  the  Greek  empire. 

What  is  said  of  Margaret  of  Austria?  Of  Maximilian ?  Of  the  invasion  of 
Italy  ?  Of  the  battle  of  Fornoue  ?  Of  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  ?  When  did  Charles 
die )    What  great  events  happened  in  his  reign  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIL  (1498). 

When  the  duke  of  Orleans  came  to  the  throne,  his  former  enemies 
feared  the  effects  of  his  resentment ;  but  he  cahiied  their  apprehensions 
by  saying",  "  The  king  of  France  does  not  revenge  the  injuries  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans.^'' 

The  queen  dowager  Ann,  widow  of  Charles  VIII.,  expressed  a  desire 
to  retire  to  her  own  country,  not  wishing  to  see  the  throne  of  her  late 
husband  occupied  by  another;  but  Louis,  having  obtained  a  divorce 
from  his  first  wife,  offered  his  hand  to  Ann.  She  accepted,  and  thus 
became  the  wife  of  her  first  lover,  and  a  second  time  queen  of  France. 

Louis,  like  his  predecessor,  cast  ambitious  eyes  towards  Italy,  and 
shortly  entered  it  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  He  obtained  some 
important  victories,  taking  Milan  and  Genoa.;  Louis  then  turned  his 
attention  to  Naples,  and  offered  to  divide  it  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain : 
the  latter  accepted  the  proposition,  though  the  king  of  Naples  was  a 
relation.  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  marched  towards  Naples  with  an  army 
under  pretence  of  assisting  the  Neapolitans;  but  he  soon  joined  the 
French  and  hastened  its  fall.  The  king  sought  an  asylum  in  France, 
where  he  lived  in  a  retired  manner. 

It  was  in  these  wars  that  the  celebrated  Bayard  rendered  himself  so 
conspicuous  as  to  acquire  the  title  of  the  knight  without  fear  or  re- 
proach. 

The  Spaniards,  afler  having  assisted  the  French  in  the  capture  of 
Naples,  quarrelled  with  them  about  the  division  of  it ;  some  battles  en- 
sued, in  one  of  which  the  duke  of  Nemours  lost  his  life,  and  Spain 
obtained  entire  possession  of  Naples^ 

About  this  time  the  Venetians,  having  acquired  great  wealth  by  their 
persevering  commerce,  began  to  think  of  enlarging  their  territories  by 
conquest.  They  invaded  several  neighbouring  places,  and  even  took 
some  towns  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Rome ;  but 
an  alliance  was  soon  formed  against  them,  and  they  lost  what  they  had 
conquered,  and,  if  the  allies  had  been  faithful  to  each  other,  Venice 
herself  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  vengeance.  A  severe  battle 
was  fought  near  Agnadel,  during  which  some  of  the  officers  repre- 
sented to  Louis  that  there  was  great  danger;  he  immediately  ex- 
claimed, "  Let  those  who  fear  place  themselves  behind  me."  Notwith- 
standing the  bravery  of  the  French  army,  the  duplicity  of  some  of  the 
allies  obliged  them  to  retire  into  France,  after  having  wasted  immense 
treasures,  and  shed  torrents  of  blood. 

Who  succeeded  Charles  VIII.  ?  What  was  his  celebrated  sayhig  ?  Whom  did 
he  marry  ?  What  were  his  conquests  ?  What  is  said  of  Bayard  ?  Of  the  Spaniards  ? 
Of  the  Venetians  ?    Of  the  league  ?    Of  the  battle  of  Agnadel  ? 
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Louis  was  obliged  to  use  the  greatest  economy  in  order  to  repair  his 
finances ;  and  among  other  retrenchments  he  either  discontinued  pay- 
ing, or  talked  of  diminishing  the  subsidies  granted  to  the  Swiss.  That 
people  took  arms  against  the  French.  They  entered  France  on  one 
side,  while  Henry  "Vill.  of  England  invaded  it  on  another.  The  French 
were  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  and  the  English,  following  up 
their  victory,  soon  took  Terouenne  and  Tournay.  The  Swiss  were  not 
idle  on  their  side;  they  besieged  Dijon,  and  would  have  taken  it  had 
not  the  governor  of  Burgundy  granted  their  demands,  and  thus  persuad- 
ed them  to  retire.  Louis  soon  after  made  peace  with  the  English  by 
paying,  it  is  said,  a  million  of  gold  crowns;  and  to  establish  a  bettei 
understanding  between  the  two  nations,  he  married  a  sister  of  Henry 
VIIL,  bat  died  the  succeeding  year. 

He  bore  a  very  good  character  and  was  much  esteemed  by  the  nation, 
being  always  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  his 
subjects.  His  courtiers  frequently  blamed  his  rigid  domestic  economy  ; 
but  he  replied :  /  would  rather  hear  you  blame  my  economy,  than  see 
my  people  weep  on  account  of  my  prodigality.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  arts  and  liberally  rewarded  merit. 

It  is  said  that  he  always  had  two  lists  by  him,  one,  of  places  or  pen- 
sions that  he  could  grant,  and  the  other,  of  men  whose  merit  deserved 
recompense.     He  thus  obtained  the  title  of  the  Father  of  his  people. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
REIGN  OF  FRANCIS  I.  (1515). 


Francis  I.,  count  of  Angouleme,  who  succeeded  Louis  XII.,  was 
young,  animated  and  brave ;  and  like  most  young  men  in  power,  he 
possessed  more  ambition  than  prudence.  Like  his  predecessors  he 
aimed  at  the  conquest  of  Italy,  or  at  least  of  a  considerable  part  of  it. 
He  therefore  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  the  finances  not  being, 
at  that  time,  very  flourishing,  considerable  sums  of  money  were  obtain- 
ed by  the  sale  of  places  under  government. 

Francis  advanced  with  his  army  towards  Italy,  but  when  he  arrived 
at  the  passes  of  the  Alps  he  found  a  formidable  force  of  Swiss  prepared 
to  oppose  his  passage. 

A  dreadful  battle  took  place,  which  lasted  two  days  and  one  night ;  it 
was  so  sanguinary,  and  so  hotly  contested,  that  it  has  been  called  the 
battle  of  the  giants,  and  also  the  battle  of  Marignan,  because  it  was 
fought  near  that  town.  The  Swiss  were  beaten,  and  the  French  enter- 
ed Italy  without  further  opposition,  making  several  conquests. 

Fortune  however  turned  against  them  ;  the  brave  Bayard  was  killed 

Of  the  Swiss  and  Henry  VIII.  ?  Whom  did  Louis  marry  ?  When  did  he  die  ? 
What  was  his  character  ?  Who  succeeded  Louis  XII  ?  What  was  his  character  ? 
What  country  did  he  invade  ?  Give  ai\  account  of  the  battle  of  Marignan.  Wiat 
is  said  oi"  Bayard  ? 
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at  the  battle  of  Rebec ;  the  French  were  discouraged,  and  their  ene- 
mies became  proportionably  animated.  The  consequence  was  that 
place  after  place  was  lost,  till  Francis,  seeing  the  desperate  situation  of 
his  troops,  resolved  to  make  a  powerful  effort  to  *-epair  his  losses  beyond 
the  Alps.  He  hastily  raises  an  army,  places  himself  at  the  head  of  it, 
rushes  into  Italy,  and  obtains  some  advantages:  the  forces  of  Charles 
v.,  then  king  of  Spain,  were  assembled  near  Pa  via  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French.  Francis  attacked  them  with  impetuosity,  think- 
ing to  obtain  an  easy  victory  over  the  Spaniards ;  his  army  was  how- 
ever defeated  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  Francis  immediately  wrote  to  his  mother,  the  duchess  of 
Angouleme,  commencing  his  letter  by  those  memorable  words,  "  Tout 
est  perdu  hors  Vhonneur.^^ 

Charles  V.  offered  the  king  of  France  his  liberty  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving for  himself  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy ;  that  Provence  and 
Dauphiny  should  be  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon  with  the  title  of 
kingdom,  and  that  the  provinces  formerly  possessed  by  the  English 
should  be  restored  to  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  that  nation.  Francis  de- 
clared that  he  would  die  in  prison  rather. than  submit  to  such  a  degrada- 
tion, adding  that  if  he  could  be  base  enough,  his  people  would  never 
permit  the  kingdom  to  be  so  dismembered. 

After  some  time  he  began  to  reflect,  and  soon  persuaded  himself  that, 
though  he  should  enter  into  the  engagements  required  by  Charles,  it 
might  be  possible,  when  he  was  once  at  liberty,  to  avoid  fulfilling  them  ; 
he  therefore  signed  a  humiliating  treaty  called  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
and  his  two 'eldest  sons  were  given  as  hostages  for  the  execution  of  it. 

Francis  had  scarcely  returned  to  his  kingdom  when  he  declared  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  complain- 
ed of  the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  in  Spain,  and  finished  by  offer- 
ing a  ransom  for  his  sons.  Charles  V.  insisted  on  the  execution  of  the 
treaty;  Francis  refused,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  England,  began 
another  campaign  in  Italy.  The  French  arms  were  again  unsuccessful, 
and  Francis  was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  made  at  Cambray,  abandon- 
ing all  pretensions  on  Italy,  ceding  Artois  and  all  claims  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Flanders,  and  agreeing  to  pay  tp  Charles  V.  two  millions  of 
gold  crowns  as  a  ransom  for  his  sons. 

Some  time  afler  this,  the  emperor  Charles  V>,  exalted  by  his  successes, 
determined  to  invade  France. 

He  advanced,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  towards  Provence, 
which  had  been  trusted  to  the  marquis  of  Saluces,  who,  instead  of  de- 
fending the  country,  traitorously  abandoned  it  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
south  of  France  was  inundated  by  the  imperial  troops.  By  the  prudent 
conduct  of  the  marshal  Anne  de  Montmorency,  the  invading  army  was 
reduced  to  great  distress.  He  caused  all  provisions  in  the  towns  and 
villages  near  the  seat  of  war  to  be  carried  off;  this  soon  produced  the 
desired  effect;  the  army  of  Charles  V.,  attacked  by  famine  and  disease, 
was  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  not  daring  to  risk  a  battle 

Of  the  battle  of  Pavia  ?  Of  Charles  V.  ?  Of  Francis's  magnanimity  ?  Of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  ?  What  followed  Francis's  release  ?  What  were  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Cambray  ?     Who  invaded  France  ?     Who  successfully  resisted  him  ? 
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with  Montmorency,  who  waited  for  them  in  a  strong  entrenchment  before 
Avignon. 

In  this  manner  passed  several  years  of  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First, 
sometimes  invading  the  territories  of  his  neighbours,  and  at  others  obliged 
to  defend  his  own  against  their  incursions.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  France  was  invaded  by  the  united  forces  of  Charles  V.  and  Henry 
VJIL,  and,  if  the  campaign  had  been  well  conducted,  the  consequences 
might  have  been  fatal  to  the  French ;  but  the  two  armies  seemed  more 
occupied  in  taking  places  for  themselves  than  in  uniting  their  strength 
to  march  against  the  capital.  Thus  the  summer  was  lost,  and  Charles, 
not  wishing  to  expose  his  troops  to  the  rigours  of  a  winter  campaign, 
concluded  a  peace  without  consulting  Henry  VIII. ,  who  soon  after  made 
a  treaty,  and  left  France,  retaining,  of  all  his  conquests,  only  Boulogne, 
which  he  engaged  to  restore  in  eight  years  for  the  sum  of  800,000  gold 
crowns. 

I  must  not  forget,  as  we  are  speaking  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  tell  you  of  a 
celebrated  interview  that  took  place  between  him  and  Francis  in  the 
early  part  of  the  French  king's  reign.  They  met  in  a  field  near  Calais, 
and  such  was  the  magnificence  of  the  tents  and  temporary  palaces  erect- 
ed for  the  occasion,  that  the  spot  acquired  the  name  of  the  field  of 
Golden  Cloth.  The  nobles  of  the  two  courts  vied  with  each  other  in 
magnificence,  and  it  is  said  that  many  of  them  ruined  themselves  to 
eclipse  their  rivals.  The  two  kings  passed  a  month  in  pleasures  of  all 
kinds,  and  then  separated  with  declarations  of  mutual  esteem,  as  sincere 
as  such  declarations  generally  are.  About  the  year  1539,  during  a  truce 
between  Charles  V.  and  Fraticis,  there  was  a  revolt  at  Ghent,  and 
Charles  asked  permission  to  pass  through  France  to  go  and  attack  the 
rebels :  it  was  readily  granted,  and  he  was  honourably  received  at  Paris. ) 
On  this  occasion  the  buffoon,  or  fool  at  the  French  court,  appeared  before' 
the  king  with  an  enormous  Book  under  his  arm,  and  when  Francis  asked 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it,  he  answered,  "  It  is  to  inscribe  the 
names  of  those  who  are  greater  fools  than  I  am,  and  I  have  just  written 
that  of  the  emperor  Charles."  "  Why  so  T"  said  the  king.  "  For  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  power  of  his  greatest  rival,"  replied  Triboulet  (the 
buffoon).  "  But  suppose  I  let  him  pass  freely  ]"  "  O,"  said  the  fool,  "  I 
shall  then  efface  his  name  and  inscribe  that  of  Francis  I."  Charles 
however  passed  on  unmolested. 

Some  time  after  that,  the .  emperor  having  considerably  augmented 
his  dominions,  Francis  found  him  too  dangerous  a  rival,  and  resolved  to 
restore  the  balance  of  power :  he  therefore  began  to  league  with  several 
European  monarchs ;  but  death  put  an  end  to  his  projects.  He  paid  the 
debt  of  nature  in  1547,  at  the  age  of  52. 

In  this  reign  the  royal  printing  office  was  established,  the  Louvre 
was  commenced,  and  public  acts  were  ordered  to  be  written  in  French. 

How?  What  was  the  result?  Who  afterwards  invaded  France?  What  follow- 
ed ?  What  is  said  of  the  treaty  ?  Of  the  interview  vdth  Henry  VIII.  ?  Of  Charles 
V.'s  visit  to  France  ?    Of  the  buffoon  ?    Of  the  league  ?    Wlien  did  Francis  die  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
REIGN  OF  HENRY  II.  (1547). 

Henry,  the  second  of  that  name,  son  of  Francis  I.|  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  France:  his  reign  was  much  disturbed  by  the 
rapid  spreading  of  a  difference  in  religious  opinions.  A  man  named 
Martin  Luther  had  already  preached  with  great  effect  in  Germany, 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  as  head  of  the  Christian  church. 
He  denounced  also  some  other  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  obtained  great  numbers  of  disciples.  A  few  years  after 
there  appeared  in  France  a  monk  named  Calvin,  who  preached  nearly 
the  same  doctrine  as  Luther,  adding  that  it  was  idolatrous  and  profane 
to  address  prayers  and  invocations  to  the  images  in  the  churches.  Cal- 
vin made  also  numerous  proselytes,  and  the  two  sects  having  united  in 
protesting  against  an  order  of  a  general  council  of  bishops,  calling  upon 
them  to  renounce  their  errors  and  return  to  the  Romish  church ;  having 
protested,  I  say,  publicly  against  this  order,  they  acquired  the  general 
title  of  Protestants. 

Before  the  accession  of  Henry  IL,  this  sect  had  become  very  numerous 
in  France ;  many  noble  families  had  adopted  its  opinions,  and  among 
them  was  the  brave  admiral  de  Coligny,  nephew  of  Anne  de  Montmo- 
rency, who  thus  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  SQveral  nobles,  and  par- 
ticularly so  to  the  duke  de  Guise,  who,  having  acquired  great  influence 
at  court,  excited  a  ^persecution  against  the  Protestants  which  cost  many 
of  them  their  lives. 

The  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  French  stUl  continued  to 
spread  its  devastations,  and  to  swallow  up  immense  sums  obtained  with 
difficulty  from  the  people,  who  were  tired  of  exhausting  their  riches 
and  shedding  their  blood  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  both  nations  being 
desirous  of  repose,  a  truce  for  five  years  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
two  monarchs  were  to  retain  their  respective  conquests. 

Charles  V.  now  growing  old,  became  tired  of  the  fatigues  and  anxie- 
ties of  government ;  he  therefore  formally  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son  Philip  IL,  who  did  not,  however,  take  the  title  of  emperor,  because 
the  empire  was  divided  into  two  branches,  viz.  the  imperial  branch  of 
Austria,  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  .  Charles  then  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery in  Estramadura,  where,  in  1558,  he  ended  his  days,  far  from  the 
noise  and  intrigues  of  court. 

Soon  after  this  the  duke  de  Guise  was  recalled  from  a  fruitless  cam- 
paign against  Naples,  to  undertake  one  that  promised  more  glory. 

You  know  that  the  English  tiad  possessed  Calais  during  a  long  time 
(more  than  two  centuries),  and  they  thought  themselves  so  secure  that 

Who  succeeded  Francis  I.  What  is  said  of  his  reign?  Of  Martin  Luther?  Of 
Calvin  ?  Of  the  Protestants  ?  Of  the  persecution  ?  Of  the  war  ?  Of  Charles 
V.'s  resignation  ? 
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they  became  imprudently  negligent.  Not  fearing  to  be  attacked  in  the 
winter,  they  used  to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  at  the 
end  of  autumn.  The  duke  of  Guise  profited  by  this  want  of  caution ; 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  without  marching  so  di- 
rectly towards  Calais  as  to  excite  suspicion,  approached  near  enough  to 
attack  it  before  sufficient  preparations  could  be  made  for  its  defence, 
and  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  its  natural  owners.  This 
loss  took  such  an  effect  on  Mary  queen  of  England,  that  she  said  the 
name  of  Calais  would  be  found  on  her  heart  after  her  death. 
,  All  parties  began  to  wish  for  peace,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  in 
/l559.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL,  had  just  succeeded  her  sisr 
ter  Mary  on  the  throne  of  England ;  she  agreed  to  the  treaty,  leaving 
Calais  to  the  French,  on  condition  of  restoring  it  in  eight  years,  or  of 
paying  her  five  hundred  thousand  crowns.  To  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
peace  between  France  and  Spain,  a  double  marriage  took  place:  Philip 
II.  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  XL,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy 
became  the  husband  of  Henry's  sister.. 

To  celebrate  these  marriages,  public  rejoicings  were  given,  and 
among  the  rest  was  a  royal  tournament  in  which  the  king,  tilting  with 
a  knight  named  Montgomery,  received  a  wound  in  the  eye,  which 
caused  his  death  a  few  days  after. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  reign  the  number  of  Protestants  increased 
considerably,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  con- 
tinually exposed. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
SHORT  REIGN  OF  FRANCIS  II.  (1559). 

Henry  II.  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  then  only  sixteen,  as- 
cended the  throne  with  the  title  of  Francis  the  Second ;  but  his  mother, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  a  very  ambitious  and  deceitful  woman,  governed 
the  kingdom  in  his  name,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Guises. 

Mary  Stuart,  whose  misfortunes  have  rendered  her  so  celebrated,  had 
been  educated  in  France ;  she  was  at  this  time  young  and  beautiful, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Francis  11.  and  queen  of  France.  This  reign, 
though  very  short,  was  a  very  stormy  one;  the  Protestants  became 
daily  more  and  more  powerful,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  were  op- 
posed seemed  to  increase  their  ardour,  and  even  to  excite  them  to 
revenge  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Admiral  de 
Coligny  and  his  brothers,  nephews  of  Montmorency,  v/ho  were  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestants,  thus  rendered  themselves  particularly  oonox- 

Give  an  account  of  the  taking  of  Calais.  When  was  peace  concluded  ?  Whal 
marriages  took  place  ?  What  caused  the  king's  death  ?  Who  succeeded  Henry 
n.  ?    Who  was  his  wife  ?    What  is  said  oi'  Francis's  reign  ? 
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ious  to  the  powerful  Guises,  who  were  among  the  most  zealous  of  their 
persecutors. 

-The  dissenters  at  last  finding  themselves  powerful,  and  having  the 
support  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  began  to  think 
of  revenging  themselves  on  the  Guises.  A  plot  was  formed  for  that 
purpose  at  Amboise,  where  the  court  then  resided ;  it  failed,  however, 
in  consequence  of  being  betrayed  by  one  of  the  party,  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  Protestants  were  put  to  death.  The  prince  of  Conde  was 
imprisoned,  but  no  direct  proofs  appearing  against  him  he  was  liberated. 

No  sooner  was  he  free  than  he  publicly  declared  himself  a  Protestant. 
He  was  soon  accused  of  a  new  conspiracy,  judged  and  condemned  to 
death,  and  his  brother,  the  king  of  Navarre,  strictly  guarded.  The 
Guises  were  on  the  point  of  triumphing,  when  the  death  of  the  king, 
at  the  age  of  17  and  some  monthsj'put  an  end  to  their  power. 

Mary  Stuart,  the  widow  of  Francis,  returned  to  Scotland,  where 
new  misfortunes  awaited  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

REIGN  OF  CHARLES  IX.  (1560). 


'vCharles  IX.  eldest  brother  of  Francis  II.,  was  but  ten  yeas  old 
when  he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  Though  the  commencement 
of  this  reign  appeared  auspicious,  it  became  one  of  the  most  stormy 
and  sanguinary  that  France  had  known. 

To  give  an  appearance  of  mercy  and  toleration,  Conde  was  pardoned, 
the  king  of  Navarre  named  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Montmoreticy,  who  had  been  long  in  disgrace,  was  restored  to  honour. 
A  very  amiable  and  clever  man,  Michel  de  Lhopital,  was  named 
chancellor,  or  keeper  of  the  seals.  By  his  perseverance  it  is  said  the 
kingdom  was  saved  from  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  proposed 
by  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  It  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  do 
violence  to  any  one  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions ;  tranquillity 
began  to  show  itself,  but  was  again  disturbed  by  an  unforeseen  event. 

The  duke  of  Guise  was  passing  through  Vassy  in  Champagne,  where 
some  protestants  were  assembled  to  hear  a  sermon  in  a  barn ;  some  of 
the  duke's  people  insulted  them,  and  Guise  endeavouring  to  appease  the 
tumult  was  wounded  by  a  stone.  His  attendants  immediately  fell  on 
the  people  without  mercy,  and,  it  is  said,  massacred  sixty  of  them.  This 
event  exasperated  both  parties,  and  they  commenced  their  attacks  in 
dilFerent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  prince  de  Conde  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  one  party ;  the  king  of  Navarre  commanded  another,  and  a 
civil  war  commenced,  in  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  all  parties,  the  noble 

Of  the  dissentei-s?  Of  their  plot  ?  Of  Conde  ?  When  did  Francis  II.  die  ?  Who 
sucoeeried  him  ?  What  is  said  of  Montmorency  ?  Of  Lhopital  ?  Of  the  duke  of 
Guise  if    Of  Conde? 
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sentiment  of  patriotism  was  sacrificed  to  fanatic  persecution  under  pre- 
text of  supporting  that  mild,  consoling  religion,  one  of  whose  principles 
commands  us  not  to  shed  each  other's  blood. 

Conde  took  Orleans,  Rouen,  and  several  other  towns :  he  delivered 
Havre  to  the  English  in  order  to  obtain  assistance  from  them.  The 
king  of  Navarre  attacked  and  took  Rouen,  but  in  the  assault  he  receiv- 
ed a  mortal  wound.  The  duke  of  Guise  besieged  Orleans,  and  had 
made  himself  master  of  its  suburbs  when  he  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
adverse  party. 

In  this  state  of  things  another  attempt  at  pacification  took  place ; 
some  concessions  were  made  to  the  Protestants ;  they  were  allowed  the 
public  exercise  of  their  worship,  and  during  this  calm  a  sense  of  patriot- 
ism appeared  to  revive.  France  blushed  to  see  the  English  in  posses- 
sion of  one  of  her  most  important  ports,  and  Elizabeth  having  refused 
to  give  it  up,  except  on  a  restitution  of  Calais,  it  was  taken  by  force, 
and  peace  concluded  between  the  two  countries. 

Another  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Catho- 
lics ;  a  severe  battle  was  fought  near  St.  Denis,  where  the  constable 
Montmorency  was  killed  at  the  age  of  80.  A  deceitful  peace  followed 
this,  which  in  less  than  six  months  v/as  succeeded  by  a  third  civil  war. 

Several  battles  were  fought,  and  the  Protestants,  having  gained  some 
advantages,  though  they  paid  dearly  for  them  by  the  loss  of  Conde,  who 
was  killed  at  Jarnac,  obtained,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  the  liberty 
of  conscience  and  eligibility  to  public  employ.  This  acquisition  of 
power  rendered  them  the  more  obnoxious,  and  the  more  hateful  to  their 
adversaries,  and  caused  an  explosion  fatal  to  many  thousands  of  them. 

A  marriage  was  now  proposed  between  Margaret,  the  king's  sister, 
and  Henry,  the  young  king  of  Navarre :  this  attracted  the  principal 
nobility  of  France  to  the  capital ;  and  as  party  hatred  seemed  a  little 
calmed,  Coligny  and  the  young  Conde  v/ent  to  witness  the  celebration 
of  the  festivals.  Coligny,  as  he  was  returning  home  one  night  (the 
22d  of  August,  1572)  was  fired  at  and  wounded  by  an  assassin.  The  . 
king  paid  him  a  visit  of  condolence  and  promised  to  punish  the  assassin.) 

This  however  was  but  the  commencement  of  the  dreadful  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew ;  for  in  the  night  of  the  24th,  the  great  bell  of  the 
church  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois  gave  the  preconcerted  signal  of 
attack ;  the  duke  of  Guise,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band,  went  to  the 
house  of  Coligny ;  he  rose  from  his  bed,  went,  unarmed,  to  meet  them, 
and  was  immediately  assassinated ;  his  body  was  then  thrown  from  the 
window  and  dragged  about  the  streets  by  the  infatuated  populace,  whose 
sanguinary  rage  knew  no  bounds ;  they  entered  the  houses  of  all  who 
were  even  suspected  of  Protestantism ;  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared ; 
houses  and  streets  were  inundated  with  blood,  and  the  water  of  the 
Seine  was  polluted  by  the  immense  numbers  of  dead  bodies  thrown  into 
it.  The  massacre  was  not  confined  to  the  capital ;  the  provinces  were 
also  witnesses  of  its  horrible  scenes;  though  one  governor  has  acquired 
immortal  honour  by  replying  to  the  murderous  orders  of  the  court, 
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"  Your  majesty  has  many  good  soldiers  and  faithful  subjects  here,  but 
I  should  in  vain  seek  an  assassin^* 

To  give  a  colour  of  justice,  or  rather  to  offer  some  excuse  for  this 
horrid  butchery,  it  was  given  out  at  court  that  a  conspiracy  against  the 
royal  family  had  been  discovered,  and  was  to  have  been  executed  that 
very  night.  It  is  said,  though  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  during  this 
scene  of  carnage  the  king  stood  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Louvre, 
armed  with  an  arquebuss,  and  amused  himself  by  firing  at  the  fugitives,^ 
Charles  IX.  did  not  long  survive  this  event;  he  died  in  1574,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four. 

The  court  during  this  reign  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  corrupt  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  disposition  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  the 
unprincipled  Italians  she  kept  about  her. 

Till  now,  the  beginning  of  the  year  dated  from  Easter ;  but  as  that  is 
a  moveable  feast,  it  was  thought  better  to  commence  on  the  first  of 
January,  which  was  done  by  a  proclamation. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
REIGN  OF  HENRY  III.    THE  LEAGUE  (1574), 

Henry  the  third,  son  of  Henry  the  second,  was  duke  of  Anjou ;  he 
had  been  called  by  the  Poles  to  reign  over  them;  but  on  the  death  of 
his  brother,  preferring  the  crown  of  France,  he  secretly  left  Poland, 
hastened  to  Paris,  and  ascended  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Henry  III. 

The  character  of  this  prince  was  ill  calculated  to  calm  the  dissensions 
and  jealousies  which  had  so  long  agitated  the  kingdom.  His  morals 
were  depraved,  and,  instead  of  seriously  occupying  his  mind  with  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  he  abandoned  himself  to  his  pleasures  amidst  the 
most  licentious  young  men  of  the  age ;  following  their  advice  and 
governing  by  their  caprice.  The  consequence  was  a  confederation 
against  such  a  government,  by  the  Catholics  on  one  side,  who  were  jea- 
lous of  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  Catherine  of  Medicis; 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  Protestants  availed  themselves  of  these  divi- 
sions and  demanded  more  security  and  greater  indulgence  than  they  yet 
enjoyed.  The  king  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  the  fourth)  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion  at  the  court ;  he  quitted  Paris 
and  joined  the  Protestant  party,  which  in  this  critical  moment  was  rein- 
forced by  an  army  from  Germany.  This  rendered  them  so  formidable 
that  they  soon  obtained  very  favourable  articles;  and  the  Germans 
received  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  quitting  France. 

As  the  Protestants  obtained  indulgence,  so  the  hatred  of  their  adver- 
saries increased,  and  finding  the  monarch  more  attentive  to  his  plea- 
*  The  viscount  d'Orthe,  commandant  of  Bayonne. 
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sures  than  to  their  mterest,  they  formed  an  association  called  the 
League.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  about  to  be  named  chief  of  this  party ; 
its  aim  was  to  overthrow  the  Protestants,  and  the  members  engaged 
themselves  to  execute  their  project  by  law,  or  by  arms,  without  favour 
to  any  person  whatever ;  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  every  one 
who  refiised  to  join  the  association  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and 
merited  no  protection.  The  party  becoming  every  day  more  formidable, 
and  Guise  being  suspected  of  ambitious  views,  the  king  began  to  appre- 
hend danger;  he  therefore  convoked  the  States  general  at  Blois,  and 
was  soon  convinced,  by  the  propositions  there  made,  that  his  fears  were 
not  groundless.  He  therefore  declared  himself  sole  chief  of  the  League, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  ambitious  Guise,  who  took  all  possi- 
ble means  of  exciting  hatred,  both  against  the  king,  and  Henry  of  Na- 
varre ;  denouncing  the  latter  as  a  propagator  and  supporter  of  heresy ; 
and  the  former  as  an  encourager  of  heretics. 

The  ambitious  Guise,  not  wishing  to  declare  himself  openly  against 
the  king,  persuaded  the  old  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  uncle  of  Henry  IV., 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  League.  He  shortly  did  so,  pub- 
lishing a  manifesto  containing  his  own  name  as  chief;  and  those  of  the 
Pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain  and  a  number  of  Catholic  princes 
as  his  supporters.  Henry  IIL  now  found  himself  obliged  to  pursue  the 
Protestants  with  more  vigour  than  ever ;  they  were  ordered  either  to 
abjure  their  heresy,  or  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  fifteen  days. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  on  his  side,  published  a  proclamation  threaten- 
ing to  retort  on  the  Catholics  whatever  treatment  they  should  inflict  on 
the  Protestants.  The  country  is  again  plunged  into  civil  war,  a  con- 
spiracy is  formed  in  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  the  king 
and  giving  the  sovereign  power  to  Guise. 

The  king,  rousing  at  last  from  his  lethargy,  assembles  his  troops  to 
punish  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy ;  he  forbids  Guise  to  enter  Paris."^ 
The  ambitious  duke  however,  not  only  enters,  he  calls  his  party  to  arms;'^ 
they  barricade  the  streets,  surround  the  troops,  and  Henry  is  obliged  to 
seek  safety  in  flight,  leaving  the  duke  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
power ;  and  before  the  king  could  regain  his  dominion  he  was  obliged 
to  swear  never  to  make  peace  or  truce  with  the  heretics,  to  exterminate 
heresy  from  the  kingdom,  and  not  to  acknowledge,  as  heir  to  the  crown, 
either  a  heretic,  or  a  partisan  or  favourer  of  heretics :  thus  depriving 
Henry  king  of  Navarre  of  the  right  of  succession  he  had  acquired  by 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  which  made  him  presumptive  heir  to 
the  throne. 

The  States  general  were  soon  after  assembled  at  Blois,  and  the  duke 
de  Guise  and  the  cardinal  his  brother  were  both  assassinated  there  by 
some  of  the  king's  party.  Paris  is  immediately  in  revolt,  and  Henry, 
seeing  no  other  prospect  of  safety,  joins  the  king  of  Navarre  at  Tours. 
They  both  march  against  the  capital,  arrive  at  St.  Cloud  where  they 
encamp  to  prepare  for  the  attack.  A  messenger  arrived  soon  after,  say- 
Give  an  account  of  the  League.  Who  was  its  chief?  Who  opposed  the  king 
Who  declared  himself  head  of  the  League  ?  How  were  the  Protestants  treated 
Who  defended  them?  What  was  done  by  the  king?  By  Guise  ?  What  was 
Henry  compelled  to  do  ?    Give  an  account  of  the  assassination  of  the  Guises. 


Henry  IV.  entering  Paris. 
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ing  he  had  an  important  communication  to  make  to  the  king ;  he  was 
introduced,  and  while  Henry  was  reading  the  letter  he  had  given  him, 
the  pretended  messenger  plunged  a  knife  into  his  body.  The  cries  oi 
the  king  brought  the  guards  who  immediately  fell  on  the  assassin  (Jac- 
ques  Clement)  and  cut  him  in  pieces. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
REIGN  OF  HENRY  IV.    (1589). 


Henry  expired  the  next  day,  after  having  declared  the  king  of  Na- 
varre his  lawful  successor.  Henry  the  fourth  could  not  however  yet 
assume  the  government ;  his  reverse  of  fortune  had  caused  many  of 
his  supporters  to  abandon  him ;  his  army,  reduced  to  six  thousand  men, 
was  forced  to  retire  towards  Dieppe,  pursued  by  the  duke  de  Mayenne, 
brother  of  Guise,  with  more  than  four  times  the  number. 

Henry  however,  Jiaving  rallied  his  troops,  determined  to  take  once 
more  the  offensive :  he  therefore  marched  again  towards  Paris  and  met 
his  adversaries  on  the  plain  of  Ivry  near  that  city.  At  the  moment  of 
assault,  Henry  cried  out  to  his  soldiers,  "  My  children^  I  am  your  king : 
there  is  the  enemy ;  let  your  standard  be  my  white  plume,  you  will 
always  find  it  in  the  path  of  honour."*^ 

The  battle  then  commenced,  and  after  a  sa,nguinary  struggle  Henry 
IV.  gained  a  complete  victory.  Immediately  after  this  he  laid  siege  to 
■  Paris,  which  being  soon  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  by  internal 
Vcommotion  and  want  of  provisions,  was  obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  the 
conqueror,  who  entered  the  capital  in  triumph  (1594).  An  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  him,  by  a  man  named  Jean  Chatel,  who  declared, 
when  interrogated,  that  he  thought  it  a  meritorious  act  to  rid  the  world 
of  a  tyrant.; 

Henry  IV.  endeavoured  to  conciliate  all  parties;  but  he  soon  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  was  determined  to  maintain  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reign  in  security  if  he 
did  not  adopt  it ;  he  therefore  publicly  renounced  Protestantism  at  St. 
Denis,  and  was  soon  acknowledged  king  of  France. 
\  Henry  having  been  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  absolution  before  he  could  think  of  reigning  in  peace.  This 
was  an  afiair  of  some  difficulty,  penance  was  insisted  on  by  His  Holi- 
ness, and  the  mildest  conditions  that  could  be  obtained  were  that  the 
French  ambassadors  should  submit  to  castigation  by  the  hands  of  the 
Pope. 

^  The  Protestants,  in  their  turn,  began  to  torment  the  king,  demanding 
gfeater  toleration  than  they  yet  enjoyed,  and  he  was  so  beset  by  them 

Of  the  king's  death.    Who  succeeded  Henry  III.  ?    What  was  his  situation? 
What  is  said  of  the  battle  of  Ivry  ?    What  citv  did  he  besiege  ?    What  is  said  of 
fean  Chatel?     Why  did  Henry  IV.  turn  Catholic  ?    What  is  said  of  the  Popo? 
Vthe  Protestants? 
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in  a  journey  through  Britanny,  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  grant 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  to  place  them  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  his  Catholic  subjects.  ;  ;These  articles  were  published 
in  a  proclamation  at  Nantes,  and  it  received  the  title  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  We  shall  see  that  it  did  not  fail  to  excite  much  rancour  in 
the  opposite  party. 

Fortunately  for  Henry  IV.,  and  for  France,  an  honest,  virtuous,  and 
courageous  man  was  found  at  court  in  the  person  of  the  duke  of  Sully ; 
the  king  soon  named  him  prime  minister,  and  had  the  happiness  to  find 
in  him  a  frank  and  sincere  friend. 

Before  Henry's  accession  to  the  throne  he  had  married  Margaret  de 
Valois,  but  their  tempers  not  agreeing  he  had  long  lived  separate  from 
her :  he  now  solicited,  and  obtained  a  divorce ;  and  having  a  mistress 
of  whom  he  was  very  fond  (Henriette  d'Entragues),  an  intriguing  and 
ambitious  woman,  she  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  promise  of  marriage. 
Henry  showed  the  deed  to  Sully,  who,  foreseeing  the  danger  of  such  a 
union,  had  good  sense  and  courage  enough  to  tear  it  in  pieces  in  his 
presence. 

The  king  cried  out  in  a  rage,  "  You  must  be  mad,  Sully." — "  I  acknow- 
ledge it,  sire,"  said  the  minister,  "  and  I  wish  I  were  the  only  one  in 
France."  Sully  immediately  retired,  expecting  nothing  less  than  to  be 
disgraced;  he  was  however,  on  the  contrary,  appointed  grandmaster  of 
the  artillery. 

Soon  after  this  (in  1600)  Henry  married  Marie  de  Medicis,  who  the 
next  year  gave  him  a  son,  afterwards  Louis  XIII. 

Henry  was  extremely  fond  of  his  children,  and  often  partook  in  their 
juvenile  amusements ;  being  also  very  easy  of  access,  he  was  one  day 
surprised  in  a  very  curious  position  for  a  monarch.  An  ambassador  sud- 
denly entering  his  apartment  found  him  crawling  upon  all  four  (hands 
and  knees)  with  his  children  riding  on  his  back.  The  ambassador 
appeared  disconcerted ;  but  Henry  soon  relieved  him  from  his  embar- 
rassment by  saying,  "  Sir,  are  you  a  father  .^"  "  I  am,  sire,"  replied  the 
minister.     "  Then,"  said  the  king,  "  I  need  say  no  more." 

Some  disputes  and  troubles  in  Germany,  in  which  the  interest  of 
France  was  compromised,  and  its  tranquillity  endangered,  determined 
Henry  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  support  the  national 
honour.  An  army  of  forty  thousand  men  was  assembled  and  waited  only 
their  royal  commander.  The  queen  was  very  anxious  to  be  crowned, 
and  Henry  remained  at  Paris  for  that  ceremony.  The  follov/ing  day 
he  left  the  palace  in  his  carriage  to  go  and  visit  Sully,  when  passing 
along  the  rue  de  la  Ferronnerie,  the  way  was  stopped  by  some  carts 
which  prevented  the  king's  coach  from  proceeding-.  At  that  moment 
an  assassin  named  Ravaillac  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  carriage  and 
plunged  a  knife  into  Henry's  heart. 

Thus  died  the  good  Henry  IV.  in  1610,  at  the  age  of  57  years,  after 
a  reign  of  about  16  years,  very  stormy  in  the  beginning,  but  calmer 
towards  its  close. 

Of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ?    Of  Sully  ?    Of  Sully's  boldness  ?    What  was  its  con 
sequence  ?    Of  Henry's  frolic  with  ms  children  ?    Of  his  assassination  ? 
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Henry's  greatest  ambition  was  to  render  his  people  happy,  and  conse- 
quently he  was  adored  by  them.  He  was  an  enemy  to  luxury,  and  fre- 
quently laughed  at  the  nobles  in  their  magnificent  dresses,  telling  them 
that  they  carried  their  mills  and  their  woods  upon  their  backs. 

: Sully  had,  by  his  wise  and  upright  administration,  brought  France  to 
a  state  of  prosperity  hitherto  unknown.  Taxes  were  diminished,  public 
debts  paid,  and  yet  the  treasury  contained  sufficient  money  to  answer 
any  exigency.  The  capital  was  also  greatly  embellished  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  Pont-Neuf  was  constructed  ;  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre  was  built,  and  the  canal  de  Briare  was  commenced  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  Seine  and  the  Loire. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIII.  (1610). 


The  Dauphin,  eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.,  was  but  eight  years  and  a  half 
old  when  he  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  France,  under  the 
title  of  Louis  XIIL  Being  too  young  to  govern,!^ the  queen  dowager, 
Marie  de  Medicis,^  was  named  regent. 

She  had  brought  with  her  from  Italy,  when  she  came  to  marry  Henry, 
a  lady  named  Leonore  Galigai,  who  soon  after  was  married  to  an  Italian 
courtier  called  Concini :  they  were  both  very  ambitious  and  intriguing, 
and  soon  acquired  great  influence  over  the  regent.  Concini,  though  no 
warrior,  was,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  nation,  elevMed  to  the  dignity 
of  marshal  of  France,  with  the  title  of  marechal  d'Ancre ;  an  honour 
which  is  generally  bestowed  as  a  reward  of  bravery  and  military  glory. 

This  elevation  rendered  the  marshal  d'Ancre  and  his  lady  so  haughty 
and  repulsive  that  they  were  generally  disliked.  They  had  however 
gained  such  an  ascendency  at  court  that  it  was  dangerous  to  offend 

^ully,  whose  honesty  and  frankness  rendered  him  odious  at  such  a 
court,  finding  he  could  render  no  service  to  the  nation,  retired  and  occu- 
pied himself  in  writing  the  memoirs  a^id  political  maxims  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  under  his  name.' 

An  alliance  was  formed  with  Spain  by  means  of  a  double  marriage, 
between  Elizabeth,  the  king's  sister,  with  the  son  of  Philip  III.,  and  of 
Louis  himself  with  Ann  of  Austria,  j 

This  reign,  like  the  preceding  one,  was  troubled  by  civil  wars  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants;  the  treasury  was  exhausted  by  the  prodi- 
gality and  ill-advised  measures  of  the  government  under  the  directions 
of  the  marshal,  or  rather  of  the  marechale  d'Ancre,  by  whose  influence 

What  was  his  character?  What  is  said  of  Sully's  administration?  Who  suc- 
ceeded Henry  IV.?  Who  was  regent  ?  What  is  said  of  Galigai  and  Concini?  Of 
Sully?    What  marriages  took  place  ?    What  is  said  of  this  reign?   Of  the  treasury? 
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the  ministry  was  changed,  and  the  bishop  of  Lu9on  (Richelieu)  was 
named  secretary  of  state,  j 

'The  enemies  of  the  marechal  d'Ancre  became  every  day  more  nume- 
rous and  more  exasperated,  and  at  length,  one  of  them  named  Luynes, 
who  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  king,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  shame  of 
suffering  his  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  foreigners,  and  of  submittino- 
to  the  absolute  power  that  the  queen  dowager  exercised  over  him. 

Louis,  roused  by  these  representations,  gave  orders  to  the  captain  of 
his  body-guards  to  arrest  the  marshal.  The  order  was  soon  executed, 
and  he,  showing  some  signs  of  resistance,  was  killed  by  the  guards  on 
the  bridge  leading  to  the  Louvre. 

The  marechale  was  soon  after  arrested  and  tried  upon  the  ridiculous 
accusation  of  magic  and  witchcraft.  The  judge  having  asked  her  by 
what  charm  she  had  acquired  such  dominion  over  the  queen-mother,  she 
boldly  replied,  "  By  the  ascendency  that  a  powerful  mind  always  ob- 
tains over  a  weak  one.''''  She  was  however  condemned,  executed,  and 
her  body  burnt. 

The  death  of  the  marshal  d'Ancre  and  his  lady  was  such  a  severe 
blov>^  for  Marie  de  Medicis,  that  she  retired  from  court  to  the  castle  of 
Blois,  and  united  with  the  duke  d'Epernon  in  a  civil  war  against  Louisy 
The  Protestants  availed  themselves  of  these  differences,  and  the  king^ 
dom  was  again  torn  by  religious  wars,  in  which  the  dissenters  gained 
such  important  advantages  that  Louis  was  glad  to  make  a  peace  by  con- 
firming the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  granting  other  indulgences. 

Richelieu,  bishop  of  Lu9on,  having  contrived  to  arrange  matters  be- 
tween Marie  de  Medicis  and  the  king,  obtained  for  himself  a  cardinal's 
hat,  and  a  place  in  the  privy  council,  where  his  influence  soon  showed 
itself  by  the  disgrace  of  his  adversaries,  and  he  at  length  became  prime 
minister  :  but  he  was  far  from  being  a  Sully.  Ambition  and  intrigue 
seemed  to  be  his  ruling  passions :  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Marie  de 
Medicis  over  the  king,  he  brought  about  a  quarrel  between  them,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom :  he  also  caused  a  misunderstanding 
between  Louis  and  his  brother  (the  duke  of  Orleans),  a  prince  who  was 
generally  beloved. 

Richelieu  was  however  an  able  minister,  and  France  is  indebted  to 
him  for  many  improvements  and  useful  establishments,  among  which 
the  royal  academy  stands  conspicuous.  His  great  ambition  and  unlimit- 
ed power  however  caused  him  numerous  enemies,  and  he  was  several 
times  in  danger  of  being  assassinated.  The  numerous  taxes  that  his 
administration  imposed  on  the  nation  excited  general  discontent,  and 
almost  revolt,  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  but  Richelieu,  either  by  force 
or  intrigue,  kept  them  in  submission. 

In  the  year  1642,  a  formidable  conspiracy  almost  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing him.  A  young  man  named  Cinq-Mars,  son  of  marshal  d'Effiat, 
had  obtained  the  place  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  by  flattery  and  unre- 
mitting attention  to  all  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  Louis  had  become  quite 
a  favourite  with  that  monarch.     Favourites  are  usually  jealous  of  each 

of  Richelieu  ?  Of  marshal  d' Ancre's  fall  ?  Of  his  wife  ?  Of  Marie  de  Medicis  ? 
Of  the  Protestants?  Who  was  made  cardinal  ?  What  was  his  character?  What 
intrigues  did  he  manage  ?    What  establishments  owe  their  origin  to  Richelieu  ? 
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other.  Cinq-Mars  resolved  to  overthrow  Richelieu,  and  for  that  purpose 
united  w^ith  a  person  named  de  Thou.  Fortunately  for  the  minister, 
who  perceived  his  influence  diminish  as  that  of  his  adversary  increased, 
he  discovered  a  secret  correspondence  between  Cinq-Mars  and  the  court 
of  Spain. 

Richelieu,  who  was  then  very  ill  at  Tarascon,  immediately  communi- 
cated the  circumstance  to  the  king:  Cinq-Mars  and  his  confidant  de 
Thou  were  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and  decapitated  at  Lyons.  The 
dukes  de  Bouillon  and  Orleans  were  said  to  be  implicated  in  this  affair. 
Richelieu  was  however  approaching  his  dissolution,  and  though  ex- 
tremely ill,  he  determined  to  show  himself  at  court,  and  being-  unable 
to  support  the  jolting  of  an  ordinary  carriage,  he  had  a  sort  of  litter 
made,  and  was  carried  in  it  by  men,  in  this  manner,  "from  and  to  the 
magnificent  palace  which  he  had  built  (the  Palais-Royal),  but  he  did  not 
long  survive  his  victory  over  Cinq-Mars  and  de  Thou.  The  illness  with 
which  he  was  afflicted,  carried  him  off"  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  exe- 
cution of  his  adversaries.  Previous  to  his  death  he  made  a  present  of 
his  elegant  palace  to  the  king.  There  is  to  be  seen  among  the  pictures 
at  the  Palais-Royal,  one  where  the  cardinal  is  represented  presenting 
the  deed  of  gift  to  the  monarch. 

Whatever  bad  qualities  Richelieu  might  have  possessed,  he  has  ren- 
dered great  service  to  France  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  literary 
and  scientific  men.  We  owe  to  him,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Academy;  the  construction  of  the  Luxemburg,  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  the  hospital  of  Val-de-Grace,  also  took  place  in  this  reign. 

Louis  XIII.  expired  the  year  following  (1643).  His  mother  Marie 
de  Medicis  died  a  short  time  before  him,  in  a  miserable  exile  at  Co- 
logne. 

The  government  fell  to  Ann  of  Austria,  widow  of  the  late  king,  and 
the  crown  to  her  son,  who  was  not  then  five  years  old. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

EXTRAORDINARY  LONG  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV.,  CALLED  LOUIS 
THE  GREAT  (1643). 

When  Louis  XIV.  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  the  situation  of 
Europe  was  such  as  to  menace  the  French  with  a  turbulent  reign. 

The  late  king  had  named,  in  his  will,  a  council  of  regency,  placing 
the  queen,  his  widow,  at  the  head  of  it.  She  felt  this  as  a  sort  of  hu- 
miliation, and  determined  to  be  sole  and  absolute  regent.  She  applied 
to  parliament,  the  king's  will  was  declared  null ;  she  obtained  all  the 

Who  opposed  him?  What  was  the  result?  Give  an  account  of  Richelieu's  last 
days.  What  services  did  he  render  to  France ?  When  did  Louis  'S.'J^  die ?  Who 
succeeded  him  ?     What  \Afas  the  state  of  France  ?    Who  was  regent  ? 
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power,  and  named  for  her  first  minister  the  cardinal  Mazarin,  an  Italian^ 
by  birth,  possessing  good  abilities,  great  firmness,  and  much  ambition.     ^ 

Whatever  be  a  minister's  qualities,  he  is  sure  to  have  enemies,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  every  body,  and  Mazarin  being  a  foreigner 
was  an  additional  cause  of  jealousy.  The  Spaniards  thought  that  the 
minority  of  the  king,  and  the  dissensions  of  parties  in  France  offered  a 
fair  opportunity  for  invading  that  country.  _  They  did  so,  and  laid  siege 
to  Rocroy  ;  but  a  young  hero,  the  duke  d'Eiighien  (afterwards  the  great 
Conde),  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  led  the  French  troops  against  the 
invaders,  and  gained  the  celebrated  battle  of  Rocroy.  Soon  after  this 
he  gained  several  other  important  victories,  and  among  them  that  of 
Dunkirk,  which  he  took  from  the  Spaniards.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  find- 
ing he  could  not  govern  the  united  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
his  resources  being  exhausted,  he  made  a  treaty  acknowledging  their 
independence.  As  war  had  long  been  devastating  Spain,  Germany, 
France,  and  other  European  powers,  they  were  all  desirous  of  a  peace, 
which,  after  much  negotiation,  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Munster  on 
the  24th  of  October  1648. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  a  civil  war  broke  out  at  Paris.  Some  acts 
of  the  minister  Mazarin  were  considered  oppressive,  and  the  people, 
supported  by  the  parliament,  refused  to  submit.  Several  arrestations 
took  place,  which  irritated  the  Parisians  so  much  that  they  rose  in  all 
parts  of  the  town,  barricaded  the  streets,  killed  some  soldiers,  and  insist- 
ed on  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners,  which  at  last  was  granted. 

This  however  did  not  terminate  the  dissensions;  on  the  contrary  each 
party  became  more  exasperated,  and  open  rebellion  was  the  conse- 
quence. /  The  rebels  were  called  Frondeurs  because  they  are  said  to 
have  thrown  stones  at  their  adversaries  by  means  of  slings,  which  in 
French  are  called  frondes.  The  other  party  was  called  Mazarins  from 
the  name  of  the  minister. 

This  civil  war  became  so  violent  as  to  oblige  the  regent  to  quit  Paris 
with  the  young  king.  She  went  to  St.  Germain,  accompanied  by  the 
prince  de  Conti,  the  dukes  of  Longueville,  Beaufort,  Vendome,  Bouillon, 
and  others  of  their  party.— Conde,  though  dissatisfied  with  the  govern- 
ment, joined  the  court  party  and  blockaded  the  capital,  where  the  par- 
liament had  raised  an  army.  Several  combats  took  place  without  any 
signal  advantage  to  either,  side.  At  length  a  compromise  was  made,  and 
the  court  returned  to  Paris ;  but  the  following  year  Mazarin,  to  whom 
Conde,  the  prince  de  Conti  and  the  duke  of  Longueville  had  become 
formidable,  had  them  arrested.  He  was  however  soon  after  obliged  to 
liberate  them,  and,  not  thinking  himself  safe  in  France,  he  retired  for 
some  time  to  Cologne ;  still  however  directing  the  government.  He 
returned  to  France  with  a  small  army  and  joined  the  regent  and  the 
king,  who  were  wandering  about  in  the  provinces.  They  march  upon 
Paris,  and  a  battle  ensues  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine :  Turenne  com- 
manded the  royalists  or  Mazarins ;  but  the  cannon  of  the  Bastile  soon 
forced  them  to  retreat. 

Who  prime  minister  ?  What  is  said  of  d'Enghien  ?  Of  Philip  IV.  ?  Of  the 
treaty?  Of  the  civil  wai-?  The  Frondeurs  and  Mazarins?  Who  quitted  Paris? 
What  is  said  of  Conde  ?     OflMazarin?     His  retirement  ?    His  return?    The  battle? 
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(At  length  the  king-,  finding-  the  nation  so  exasperated  against  the 
minister,  dismissed  him ;  the  Parisians  then  opened  their  gates,  and  the 
capital  became  once  more  tranquil. 

The  Spaniards  had  profited  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  French, 
and  had  retaken  Barcelona,  Gravelines  and  Dunkirk. 

A  treaty  of  alliance  was,  about  this  time,  concluded  between  France 
and  England,  which  latter  country  was  then  governed  by  Cromwell. 
An  English  fleet  was  sent  against  Dunkirk,  while  an  army,  composed 
of  French  and  English  troops,  attacked  it  on  the  land  side ;  it  was  soon 
conquered  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  latter.  A  peace  was  soon 
after  concluded  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  to  render  it 
more  durable,  Philip  IV.  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Louis  XIV. 

The  long  celebrated  Mazarin  died  in  1661,  leaving  to  his  heirs  an 
immense  fortune,  Louis,  who  had  long  been  only  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  that  minister,  was  glad  to  be  delivered  from  the  yoke,  and  determined 
to  take  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  hands.  Colbert  v/as  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  finances,  and  rendered  them  more  flourishing  than 
they  had  been  for  many  years;  commerce  augmented,  Dunkirk  and 
Marseilles  were  declared  free  ports,  and  soon  filled  with  ships  of  all 
nations,  Paris  was  much  embellished  at  this  time,  the  streets  were 
paved  and  lighted,  and  the  canal  of  Languedoc  was  begun  for  uniting 
the  Ocean  with  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Literature  was  embellished  by 
the  names  of  Moliere,  Racine  and  Boileau.  This  reign  is,  however, 
too  long  to  be  comprised  in  one  chapter ;  we  will  therefore  continue  the 
narrative  in  a  new  one. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 
CONTIiNUATION  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

Philip  IV.  of  Spain  dying  in  1665  was  succeeded  by  Charless  IL, 
then  only  four  years  old :  some  claims  were  made  by  France  in  behalf 
of  the  queen,  wife  of  Louis  XIV.  and  daughter  of  Philip.  The  Spanish 
government  resisted,  and  the  marquis  of  Louvois,  the  French  minister 
of  war,  began  to  make  preparations  for  attacking  Spanish  Flanders. 
Louis  led  on  his  troops,  and  with  Turenne  for  general,  his  arms  were 
invincible.  He  soon  took  Charleroi,  Ath,  Tournai,  Furnes,  Courtrai, 
Douai,  and  Lille,  garrisoned  them  with  French  troops,  and  employed  the 
celebrated  Vauban  to  construct  new  fortifications. 

Immediately  after  this  campaign  Louis  marched  into  Franche-Comte, 
which  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  Spain ;  and  though  it  was  the 
middle  of  winter,  the  whole  province  was  conquered  in  less  than  a 
month.i, 

Mazarin's  dismissal ?  The  Spaniards ?  Who  took  Dunkirk?  Whom  did  Louis 
XIV.  marry  ?  When  did  Mazarin  die  ?  What  is  said  of  Colbert  ?  Of  commerce  ? 
Of  Pans  ?  Of  litei-ature  ?  What  caused  a  war  with  Spain?  Who  commanaed  the 
army  ?     What  followed  ?     What  was  done  in  the  winter  ? 
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The  success  of  the  French  arms  alarmed  the  neighbouring  nations, 
England  particularly,  and  Holland,  who  trembled  for  her  frontiers. 
These  powers,  united  with  Sweden,  made  such  strong  representations 
to  Louis  that  he  stopped  his  march,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  Louis  restored  Franche-Comte,  but  kept  Flanders.  During 
the  negotiations  the  Dutch  plenipotentiary  was  told  to  beware  of  Louis, 
for  that  he  would  deceive  him ;  he  replied,  "  I  don't  consider  what  he 
would  do,  but  what  he  can." 

This  treaty  having  been  forced  from  Louis,  he  resolved  to  break  it  on 
the  first  favourable  opportunity ;  and  for  that  purpose  endeavoured  to 
gain  over  one  of  the  parties  which  formed  the  triple  alliance  against 
him.  England  was  the  most  important,  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
her  by  means  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  who  was  sister  to  Charles  IL 
then  reigning.  A  pretence  was  easily  found  to  complain  of  Holland, 
and  Louis  marched  against  it  in  1672  with  all  his  forces.  The  Duttih 
were  not  prepared  to  resist  such  an  overwhelming  army,  and  the  French 
took  from  them  several  important  places.  Fearing  greater  disasters,  the 
States  general  determined  to  solicit  a  peace,  though  the  prince  of  Orange 
strongly  opposed  that  measure. 

Peace  was  offered  them,  but  upon  such  humiliating  conditions  that  it 
excited  general  indignation,  and  drove  them  to  desperation ;  they  cut 
the  dams  and  inundated  several  places  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  thus  not  only  prevented  from  advancing,  but  also  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  The  powers  in  the  north  of  Europe,  seeing  the  am- 
bition of  Louis,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Holland,  and  Spain  soon  fol- 
lowed their  example. 

With  so  many  enemies,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  three  provinces 
of  Utrecht,  Over-Ysel,  and  Gueldres,  which  had  been  taken :  they  were 
therefore  ransomed  and  evacuated.  The  Dutch  fleet  had  also  become 
very  formidable,  and  had  successfully  resisted  three  attacks  of  the 
united  fleets  of  England  and  France.  Charles  IL  finding  that  he  was 
only  advancing  the  ambitious  views  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  English 
loudly  declaiming  against  the  war,  made  peace  with  Holland,  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  300,000  pounds,  about  seven  million  and  a  half  of 
francs. 

Louis,  however,  having  yet  powerful  resources,  and  such  generals  as 
Turenne  and  the  great  Conde,  continued  the  war.  The  latter  general 
attacked  the  prince  of  Orange  near  Mons ;  a  desperate  battle  ensued, 
but  neither  party  could  claim  a  victory.  Conde  had  three  horses  killed 
under  him,  and  it  is  said  that  twenty-five  thousand  men  perished  on  the 
field.  Turenne,  who  commanded  on  the  Rhine,  performed  prodigies, 
but  was  at  length  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  Salzbach,  and  the  French 
were  obliged  to  retreat.  Louis  himself  commanded  in  the  Netherlands; 
he  took  Conde,  Bouchain,  Valenciennes,  Cambrai,  Gand  {Ghent)  and 
Ypres. 

The  Dutch,  having  obtained  some  advantages,  made  a  favourable 

Why  was  peace  made,  and  where  ?  Who  entered  into  alliance  with  Louis  ? 
What  followed  ?  Who  begged  peace  ?  Why  Avas  it  not  made  ?  Who  aided  Hol- 
land ?  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Who  was  bribed  to  make  peace  ?  Who  con- 
tinued the  war?     What  is  said  of  the  battle  of  Mons?    Of  the  death  of  Turenne? 
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peace  with  the  French,  without  consulting  the  other  powers,  and  Spain, 
thus  losing-  a  powerful  ally,  made  also  a  treaty,  by  which  France  kept 
Franche-Comte  and  the  principal  towns  that  she  had  taken  in  Flanders. 
This  led  to  a  general  peace;  but  Louis  was  so  intoxicated  by  the  glory 
he  had  acquired,  tha,t  he  could  not  long  remain  inactive. 

A  fresh  war  broke  out  upon  the  Rhine :  Strasbourg  and  Luxemburg 
were  taken ;  and  a  truce  tor  tv/enty  years  followed,  by  which  Spain 
gave  up  the  latter,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  yielded  the  former  to 
the  French. 

Louis  now  turned  his  mind  to  the  naval  force  of  his  kingdom,  aug- 
mented his  fleet  and  fortified  the  maritime  towns 'of  Dunkirk,  Toulon, 
Brest  and  Rochefort.  He  attacked  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  other  piratical 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  obliged  them  to  solicit  quarter  and  to 
promise  respect  to  the  French  flag.  He  then  inflicted  a  terrible  pun- 
ishment on  Genoa  (^Genes')  for  having  furnished  ammunition  to  the 
African  corsairs.  The  town  was  bombarded  and  almost  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins. 

Not  long  after  this,  Louis  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  able  minister 
Colbert.  The  Protestants  had  soon  reason  to  lament  his  death ;  he  had 
always  protected  them  as  good  and  loyal  subjects  while  their  only  crime 
was  worshipping  the  same  God  in  a  different  manner  from  the  Catho- 
lics. By  the  death  of  Colbert  they  were  exposed  to  the  persecutions 
of  the  chancellor  Le  Tellier  and  his  son  the  marquis  de  Louvois.  They 
were  ordered  to  adopt  the  national  religion,  and  those  who  did  not  were 
treated  in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  dragoons  who  were  sent  to  enforce 
the  orders  of  government. 

These  measures  not  producing  the  desired  effect,  a  still  more  violent 
one  was  employed.  The  famous  Edict  of  Nantes,  given  by  Henry  IV., 
by  which  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  public  worship  was  acknow- 
ledged, was  revoked ;  the  churches  were  destroyed ;  the  Protestant 
ministers  banished  ;  orders  were  given  to  take  the  children  of  the  Cal- 
vinists  away  from  their  parents,  and  to  confide  them  to  Catholics.  Emi- 
gration was  forbidden  upon  pain  of  severe  punishment ;  but  in  spite  of 
menaces  and  precautions,  thousands  of  industrious  families  found  means 
of  quitting  the  kingdom.  The  greatest  part  of  them  took  refuge  in 
England  ;  among  them  were  great  numbers  of  silk-weavers,  and  from 
that  time  the  silk  manufacture  has  increased  so  much  in  that  country 
that  it  now  rivals,  and  in  some  branches  surpasses,  that  of  France. 

The  celebrated  Christine,  queen  of  Sweden,  said  in  some  of  her 
writings  at  that  time,  "  France  is  at  this  moment  like  a  sick  person  in 
the  hands  of  unskilful  doctors,  who  amputate  her  limbs  to  cure  her  of  a 
malady  which  time,  patience,  and  mild  treatment,  would  effectually 
overcome." 

An  important  event  happened  soon  after  this,  in  England.  James  IL, 
who  was  then  king,  had  favoured  the  Catholics  so  much,  and  endea- 
voured so  continually  to  re-establish   the   dominion   of  the   Romish 
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chyrch,  that  the  English  revolted,  dethroned  him,  and  gave  the  crown 
to  Willia,iii  III.  prince  of  Orange,  his  son-in-law. 

James  took  refuge  in  France,  where  Louis  received  him  magnifi- 
cently, raised  an  army  and  equipped  a  fleet,  and  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  re-establish  him.  Several  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the 
French  showed  great  courage ;  particularly  at  that  of  the  Boyne,  in 
Ireland,  where  marshal  Schomberg,  who  commanded  them,  was  killed. 
James  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  endeavouring  to  recover  his  king- 
dom :  he  let  others  fight  for  him,  while  he  amused  himself;  by  which 
means  he  became  despised,  and  lost  all  hope  of  being  reinstated. 

The  sparks  of  war  flew  in  all  directions,  and  soon  kindled  violent 
flames  against  Louis.  He  had  for  enemies  England,  Holland,  Spain, 
Savoy,  nearly  all  Italy,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  German  empire. 
Louis  however  maintained  this  unequal  contest  for  some  time  :  many 
bloody  battles  were  the  consequences,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  at  last  a  great  fleet  was  assembled  at  La  Hogue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invading  England. 

This  fleet  was  attacked  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  English,  who, 
immediately  afl;er  the  victory,  bombarded  Dieppe,  Havre,  St.  Malo, 
Calais  and  Dunkirk.  This  war  became  at  length  so  ruinous  to  France 
that  Louis  found  it  necessary  to  bring  about  a  peace.  His  first  mea- 
sure was  to  detach  one  of  the  allied  powers  from  the  confederation,  and 
he  succeeded  with  Victor  Amedeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  by  restoring  his 
dominions,  and  by  marrying  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  the  Dauphin, 
with  Amedeus's  daughter,  giving  her  a  dowry  of  four  millions  of  francs. 

Louis  then  made  a  peace  with  the  other  powers,  by  restoring  all  his 
conquests,  and  acknowledging  William  III.  as  king  of  England.  This 
was  called  the  peace  of  Ryswick. 

Charles  11.  of  Spain  finding  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  and  having 
no  children,  bequeathed  the  crown  of  that  country  to  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
second  son  of  the  Dauphin  of  France.  Charles  dying  soon  afl;er,  the 
duke  succeeded  under  the  name  of  Philip  V.  This  aggrandizement  of 
the  Bourbons  excited  the  jealousy  of  Leopold,  emperor  of  Germany, 
who  sent  an  army  of  30,000  men,  under  the  command  of  prince  Eugene, 
into  Italy.  James  IL,  ex-king  of  England,  died  about  this  time  at  St. 
Germain ;  and  Louis,  though  he  had  acknowledged  William  III.,  gave 
the  title  of  king  of  England  to  James's  son.  The  English  immediately 
took  arms,  and  William,  though  very  infirm,  prepared  to  take  the  field 
at  their  head ;  but  a  fall  from  his  horse  caused  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
52.  Ann  Stuart  succeeded  him,  and  declared  war  against  France.  An 
army  under  the  celebrated  duke  of  Marlborough  was  sent  to  Flanders, 
where  many  battles  were  fought,  particularly  those  of  Hochstet  and 
Spires,  where  the  French  acquired  much  glory  under  Villars  and  Tal- 
lard.     But  their  laurels  were  soon  after  snatched  from  them  at  Blen- 
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heira  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene.  The  allies  then  began  to  think  of 
dethroning  Philip  V.  of  Spain :  the  English  in  1704  attacked  and  took 
Gibraltar,  which  they  have  ever  since  kept.  A  formidable  fleet  of 
French  and  Spanish  vessels  sent  against  it  was  entirely  destroyed. 

In  1706,  marshal  Villeroi,  who  commanded  the  French  army  in 
Flanders,  consisting  of  80,000  men,  resolved  to  attack  Marlborough  at 
Ramillies ;  he  did  so  and  in  half  an  hour  was  totally  defeated,  losing 
twenty  thousand  men  and  nearly  all  Spanish  Flanders.  The  allied 
French  and  Spanish  armies  were  equally  unfortunate  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  These  disasters  were  the  more  fatal  as  they  were  followed  by  a 
dreadful  famine,  which  at  once  exhausted  the  resources  of  France,  and 
the  patience  of  the  French. 

Louis  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  terminating  the  ,war,  and  sent 
the  marquis  de  Torci  to  the  Hague  to  negotiate;  but  the  demands  of 
Marlborough,  and  of  the  prince  Eugene  were  so  humiliating  that  Louis 
could  not  accede  to  them.  One  condition  being  the  dethronement  of 
Philip  v.,  Louis  replied,  "  Since  I  must  fight,  I  would  rather  fight 
against  my  enemies  than  against  my  son." 

The  French  determined  to  make  another  effort  to  sustain  the  national 
honour.  Villars,  with  about  60,000  men,  was  joined  by  marshal  Boufflers, 
and  they  opposed  the  English,  who  had  taken  Tournai  and  were  march- 
ing to  besiege  Mons.  A  sanguinary  battle  took  place  at  Malplaquet, 
wliere  fortune  again  favoured  the  allies.  Marlborough  gained  the  vic- 
tory, though  it  cost  him  20,000  men. 

Mons  was  taken,  and  those  repeated  defeats  so  destroyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  French,  that  Louis  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
making  another  demand  for  peace.  The  most  humiliating  conditions 
were  proposed  by  the  allies ;  but  in  the  interval  marshal  Villars  gained 
an  important  victory  over  the  English  on  the  plains  of  Denain,  which  a 
little  changed  the  tone  of  each  party,  and  a  peace  was  at  length  con- 
cluded, England  kept  Gibraltar  and  other  places  ;  the  emperor  obtain- 
ed Spanish  Flanders ;  the  French  also  agreed  to  destroy  and  fill  up  the 
port  of  Dunkirk,  which  had  cost  them  immense  sums  of  money. 

Louis,  now  in  his  78th  year,  felt  his  end  approaching ;  he  regretted 
his  passion  for  war,  which,  though  it  had  acquired  him  great  fame,  had 
caused  much  misery  to  his  people.  When  on  his  death-bed,  seeing  his 
attendants  weeping,  he  said,  "  Why  do  you  weep  7  did  you  think  me 
immortal  V 

He  died  on  the  1st  of  September,  1715,  leaving  the  crown  to  his 
great-grand-son  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  only  five  years  old. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Louis  which  evinces  at  once  his  despotic 
principles  of  government  and  his  impetuous  temper.  The  parliament 
of  Paris,  after  enjoying  in  previous  reigns  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  had  been  restrained  and  reduced  to  insigni- 
ficance by  the  decisive  measures  of  Louis  and  his  ministers.  In  1655, 
the  parliament,  after  registering  certain  fiscal  edicts,  thought  proper  to 
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re-examine  them,  to  complain,  and  show  symptoms  of  their  ancient 
independence.  Louis  was  at  Vincennes,  engaged  in  the  chase,  when 
he  heard  of  their  conduct.  Instantly,  without  consulting  the  cardinal, 
or  even  tarrying  to  change  his  dress,  the  young  monarch  galloped  to 
Paris,  entered  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  the  Hall  of  the  Parliament  in 
his  hunting  habit,  booted,  and  with  whip  in  hand.  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
Louis  to  the  astonished  legists,  "  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  ill 
consequences  of  your  former  assemblies.  Their  recurrence  must  be 
prevented.  I  command  you  instantly  to  cease  busying  yourselves  with 
my  edicts.  And  you,  Mr.  President,  I  forbid  either  to  call  or  suffer  such 
assemblies."  This  bold  assertion  of  the  royal  will  from  the  mouth  of  a 
stripling  proved  sufficient  to  crush  the  reviving  spirit  of  the  magistracy. 
It  was  silent,  and  obeyed. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  remarkable  pn  many  accounts,  and  one 
circumstance  excited  great  astonishment.  A  person  who,  by  the  great 
attention  that  was  paid  to  him,  appeared  to  be  of  high  rank,  was  sent 
to  prison,  rigorously  guarded,  and  his  face  concealed  by  an  iron  mask 
which  he  could  not  take  off.  He  was  confined  many  years  in  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Provence.  It  is  said  that  he  once  eadeavoured  to  make 
known  the  secret  of  his  imprisonment,  in  the  following  manner. — He 
scratched  upon  a  silver  dish  his  name  and  situation,  and  profiting  by  a 
moment  when  he  was  alone,  he  threw  the  dish  through  the  bars  of  his 
window  towards  the  sea :  it  was  soon  after  picked  up  by  a  fisherman, 
who  not  knowing  how  to  read,  carried  the  dish  to  the  governor,  hoping 
to  be  rewarded.  Struck  with  astonishment,  he  asked  the  fisherman  if 
he  knew  what  was  marked  on  the  dish ;  the  poor  fellovv^  replied  that  he 
could  not  read.  "  It  is  very  fortunate  for  you,"  replied  the  governor ; 
and  giving  him  some  money,  sent  him  away. 

Some  time  after  this  the  prisoner  was  transferred  to  the  Bastile  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  after  many  years  of  solitary  confinement.  The 
secret  of  his  identity  was  so  well  kept  that  it  is,  even  now,  doubtful 
whether  any  one  has  discovered  it. 

Paris  and  its  environs  were  considerably  beautified  during  the  long 
reign  of  Louis  XIV,  The  hospital  of  Invalids  was  founded.  The  beau- 
tiful palace  of  Versailles  was  built ;  and  the  northern  pavilion  added  to 
the  Tuileries.  The  school  of  St.  Cyr,  for  the  education  of  girls,  was 
founded  in  this  reign  under  the  protection  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
whom  Louis  had  privately  married. 

What  anecdote  is  told  of  Louis  and  the  parliament?  Give  an  account  of  the 
man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  What  improvements  were  made  in  and  about  Paris  in  his 
reign  ? 
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CHAPTER,  XLIII. 
REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XV)    (1715). 

This  prince  was  only  five  years  old  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  who, 
by  his  will,  had  named  a  council  of  regency,  of  which  the  duke  of 
Orleans  was  to  be  president :  but  not  satisfied  with  such  restrictions,  he 
demanded,  and  obtained,  an  absolute  and  sole  regency,  vested  in  himself. 

The  finances  were  at  this  time  in  such  an  exhausted  state,  that  the 
government  was  greatly  embarrassed,  Spain  made  some  hostile  move- 
ments in  alliance  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  against  France  and 
England ;  but  Charles  being  killed  in  Norway  and  the  Spanish  fleet 
destroyed  by  the  English,  Philip  was  glad  to  ask  a  peace.  Louis  being 
now  of  age,  the  regency  ceased,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  became  first 
minister. 

Soon  after  this,  another,  and  very  unexpected  war,  broke  out  among 
the  European  powers  concerning  the  crown  of  Poland,  which  was  elec- 
tive. One  Stanislaus  Leczinski  was  elected;  but  the  emperor  Charles 
VL  was  dissatisfied,  and  insisted  on  a  fresh  election  in  favour  of  the 
elector  of  Saxcny.  Stanislaus,  being  related  to  Louis,  naturally  expected 
support  from  France ;  he  was  however  so  severely  attacked  by  the  Rus- 
sians that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  in  disguise.  The  war  continued  between 
the  emperor  and  Louis,  who  had  for  allies  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  kino- 
of  Sardinia  and  the  king  of  Spain.  England  and  Holland  remained 
neuter. 

Being  pressed  on  all  sides,  and  having  lost  many  places,  the  emperor 
made  a  peace  advantageous  to  the  allies ;  but  Stanislaus  was  not  rein- 
stated.    This  was  called  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

About  two  years  after  this,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  died ;  he  was  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Austria  which  had  occupied  the  imperial  throne 
more  than  300  years. 

By  virtue  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  the  empire  descended  to  Marie 
Therese,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles ;  she  accordingly  ascended  the 
throne,  observing  that  almost  all  the  powers  had  guarantied  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction ;  but  prince  Eugene,  who  saw  their  jealousy  and  envy, 
said  that  a  hundred  thousand  men  was  better  than  a  hundred  thousand 
treaties.* 

At  length  the  war  was  commenced"  by  Frederick  IL  of  Prussia,  and 
France  was  soon  drawn  into  it,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  cardmal  Fleury 
the  minister.  The  war  became  bloody,  obstinate  and  general,  and  the 
queen  Marie  Therese  was  reduced  to  a  deplorable  state ;  her  perils 
however  served  to  increase  her  energy,  and  inspire  her  fi-iends  with 
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ardour.  She  received  pecuniary  assistance  from  England  and  Holland, 
though  they  had  not  declared  in  her  favour.  In  1743  cardinal  Fleury 
died,  and  Louis  was  obliged  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  govern- 
ment than  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  admitted  the  marshal  de  Noailles 
to  the  council,  and  soon  gave  him  command  of  an  army  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  English,  who  now  showed  themselves,  and  were  marching 
towards  Germany  to  assist  the  queen. 

He  met  them  near  Dettingen  on  the  Maine ;  a  terrible  battle  ensued, 
But  some  false  manoeuvres  deprived  the  marshal  of  the  victory  he  had 
anticipated. 

^The  cause  of  Marie  Therese  now  began  to  thrive ;  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia made  peace  with  her,  and  being  freed  from  so  formidable  an  enemy, 
her  troops  menaced  the  French  frontier,  passed  the  Rhine  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Lorraine.  Louis  XV.  marched  against  them ;  but  Fre- 
derick, having  once  more  declared  war  against  her,  prince  Charles,  who 
commanded  the  imperialists,  was  obliged  to  repass  the  Rhine  in  haste, 
to  drive  the  Prussians  from  Bohemia. 

About  this  time  Louis  was  attacked  by  a  dreadful  illness  which  con- 
fined him  some  time  at  Metz ;  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered  he  took  the 
field,  and  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Fontenoy,  against  the  English 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  British  advanced  with 
such  intrepidity  that  nothing  could  resist  them ;  the  French  were  re- 
pulsed at  all  points,  and  the  battle  nearly  lost,  when  a  sudden  and 
simultaneous  attack  of  artillery,  and  a  charge  of  the  king's  household 
troops,  changed  the  fate  of  the  day :  the  English  retired  in  good  order, 
having  lost  9000  men. 

Louis  would  then  have  made  a  peace,  but  neither  Austria  nor  Eng- 
land were  pacifically  disposed.  The  war  then  extended  itself  into 
Italy,  where  the  French  army  experienced  many  disasters.  Fran9ois 
de  Lorraine,  the  husband  of  Marie  Therese,  was  elected  emperor  about 
1745 ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  made  a  peace  with  her,  and  being  re- 
leased from  so  formidable  a  foe,  she  reinforced  her  army  in  Italy  and 
drove  the  French  out  of  that  country. 

To  counterbalance  this,  they  gained  several  important  victories 
in  Flanders.  Brussels  was  taken  by  marshal  Saxe;  Antwerp  by 
Louis  himself;  Mons  by  the  prince  de  Conti;  and  Namur  by  the  count 
de  Clermont.  The  almost  impregnable  fort  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  was 
also  taken,  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks.  Maestricht  soon  after  fell, 
and  the  allies,  becoming  alarmed,  demanded  and  obtained  a  peace, 
which  was  signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  all  parties  restoring,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  conquests  they  had  made. 

The  French  navy  had  been  so  much  neglected  during  this  war  that 
it  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  a  single  ship  of  the  line ;  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  English,  whose  vessels  covered  the  seas,  almost 
ruined  the  commerce  of  France. 

Some  disputes  arose  soon  after  between  France  and  England,  con- 
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was  peace  concluded  ?    What  is  said  of  the  navy,  and  of  commerce  ? 
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cerning  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  and  in  1755  a  war  was  commenced  by 
the  English  attacking  the  French  merchant-ships,  of  which  they  soon 
took  more  than  three  hundred.  The  war  spread  rapidly;  each  party 
obtained  allies.  Prussia  attached  herself  to  England ;  but  Austria 
joined  France. 

Great  exertions  were  now  made  by  the  French  to  re-establish  their 
navy,  and  some  advantages  were  obtained  at  sea ;  Hanover  was  taken, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  defeated  at  Prague  by  the  Austrians ;  but 
he  soon  recovered  himself  by  an  important  victory  at  Rosbach.  During 
this  time,  the  English  took  from  France  nearly  all  her  American  colo- 
nies. England  was  at  that  time  governed  by  the  able  and  persevering 
William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  a  constant  enemy  to  the  French. 

Charles  III.  of  Spain  having  joined  France,  the  English  attacked 
and  took  the  richest  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Cuba,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Manilla,  and  the  Havannah,  with  an  immense  booty,  fell  into 
their  hands 

This  disastrous  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1663 ; 
by  which  England  retained  Canada  and  other  considerable  places  in 
America. 

A  peace  was  also  concluded  between  the  northern  powers,  each  aban- 
doning the  conquests  made. 

During  the  war,  in  the  year  1757,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assas- 
sinate Louis,  by  a  fanatic  named  Damiens,  who  was  executed  with  all 
the  severities  imposed  by  the  law  against  regicides. 

Soon  after  this,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  expelling  the 
Jesuits  from  France,  as  they  had  already  been  from  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  a  part  of  Italy,  Louif,  now  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  was  attacked 
by  the  small-pox,  and  shortly  carried  ofi^  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years. 

Among  the  useful  establishments  of  this  reign,  the  Military  School 
stands  very  conspicuous. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
EVENTFUL  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XVI.  (1774). 

This  unfortunate  monarch  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
grand-father,  May  10,  1774.  He  was  then  nearly  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  the  beginning  of  his  reign  appeared  propitious.  The  pain  of  death, 
for  desertion,  was  abolished,  and  a  great  number  of  public  works  com- 
menced. The  finances  were,  however,  in  such  an  exhausted  state  that 
even  the  most  rigorous  economy  in  the  administration  was  not  sufficient 

Of  Canada?  Of  the  French  successes  ?  Of  England  ?  What  did  the  English 
take  from  the  Spanish  ?  When  and  where  was  peace  concluded  ?  What  is  said 
of  Damiens  ?  Of  the  Jesuits  ?  When  did  Louis  XV.  die  ?  Who  succeeded  Louia 
XV.  ?     What  was  done  at  the  beafinning  of  his  reign  ? 
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to  restore  them.  M.  Necker,  a  very  able  financier  and  banker,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  that  department;  but  notwithstanding  his  ability 
and  his  efforts,  he  failed  to  re-establish  the  treasury. 

In  1778,  a  war  broke  out  between  England  and  her  American  colo- 
nies. The  English,  suspecting  that  the  French  gave  assistance  to  their 
enemies,  attacked  a  French  vessel;  she  showed  herself,  however,  a 
match  for  her  adversary :  this  at  once  decided  France  to  declare  war 
against  England  and  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Americans.  The 
war  was  sanguinary  on  all  sides :  many  naval  combats  took  place  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  fleets,  two  of  which  deserve  particular 
notice.  The  first  was  ofi"  Ushant,  between  a  French  squadron  com- 
manded by  M.  D'Orvilliers,  and  an  English  one  under  admiral  Keppel. 
Afi;er  a  severe  fight,  the  English  profited  by  the  night,  to  escape ;  Kep- 
pel was  brought  to  a  court  martial  and  disgraced  for  having  retreated. ; 

The  next  maritime  affair  was  a  terrible  one :  the  united  French  and 
Spanish  fleets,  assisted  by  some  immense  floating  batteries,  attacked 
Gibraltar,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  the  English  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea.  The  governor,  general  Elliot,  however  peppered  them  so 
severely  with  red-hot  balls,  that  the  batteries  and  several  of  the  ships 
were  destroyed,  and  the  rest  obliged  to  retreat.  The  English  obtained 
also  an  important  naval  victory  in  an  engagement  between  count  de 
Grasse  and  admiral  Rodney.  But  the  defeats  of  their  land  forces,  by 
the  allied  French  and  American  troops,  more  than  counterbalanced  those 
advantages,  and  a  peace  was  made  by  which  the  Americans  obtained 
their  independence  and  took  the  title  of  the  United  States. 

During  this  war  the  state  of  the  finances  became  more  embarrassed. 
Necker  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  loans,  thus  creating  a 
national  debt ;  to  pay  the  interest  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
the  taxes.  This  caused  great  discontent,  and  he  was  superseded  in  his 
office  by  a  M.  de  Calomie.  This  minister  declared  that,  without  some 
greater  powers  than  the  minister  then  possessed,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  remedy  the  evil. 

A  land-tax  was  then  proposed  on  the  estates  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy ;  but  the  Parliament  having  rejected  it,  the  king  held  a  convoca- 
tion of  ministers  and  members  of  Parliament  at  which  he  presided  on 
his  throne,  and  ordered  the  act  to  be  inscribed.  These  assemblies  were 
called  lits  de  justice.* 

The  Parliament  of  Paris  signed  a  protest  against  the  measure,  and 
soon  after  nearly  all  its  members  were  exiled.  This  caused  such 
general  indignation  that  the  whole  country  demanded  a  convocation  of 
the  states-general.  The  minister  Necker  was  recalled,  and  the  states 
assembled  at  Versailles  on  the  5th  of  May,  1789.  The  debates  were 
long,  violent  and  indecisive ;  the  nation  became  impatient,  and  Louis 
ordered  the  members  to  separate,  and  discuss  in  different  chambers. 

*Une  femme  ayant  demand^  k  Fontenelle  qu'est-ce  que  c'6tait  qu'un  lit  de  justice: 
"  Madame,"  r6pondit-il,  "c'est  un  lit  oii  la  justice-dort." 


Who  was  made  minister  of  finance  ?  What  brought  on  a  war  with  England  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  war  ?  Of  the  sea-fight  ?  Of  Gibraltar  ?  Of  Rodney  ?  Of  the 
United  States  ?  What  caused  Necker's  retirement  ?  What  tax  was  laid  ?  What 
caused  Necker's  recal  ?     What  was  then  done  ? 
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sThe  deputies  of  the  Tiers-Etat  (representatives  of  the  people)  assem- 
bled in  the  hall  of  the  fives-court  (Jeu  de  paume),  and  being  joined  by 
some  members  of  the  two  other  states  (the  nobility  and  clergy),  they 
swore  never  to  separate  till  they  had  given  a  constitution  to  France. 
The  court  was  forced  to  accede  ;  the  three  states  reunited,  and  took  the 
name  of  National  Assembly. 

Several  unfavourable  rumours  were  then  spread.  One  that  the  king 
was  about  to  quit  France ;  another  that  he  was  surrpunding  Paris  with 
troops.  The  people,  thus  excited,  rose  on  the  14th  of  July  against  the 
government,  attacked  and  took  the  Bastile  (a  state  prison),  formed  a 
national  guard,  and  adopted  the  tri-coloured  flag. 

At  the  news  of  this  insurrection,  many  of  the  nobility  and  clergy 
took  flight.  The  king  went  to  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  and  endeavoured  to 
calm  the  people  by  putting  the  national  cockade  in  his  hat.  This  had 
some  effect ;  but  the  people  learning  that  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  a 
banquet  given  by  the  body-guards  at  Versailles,  the  cockade  had  been 
trampled  under  foot,  and  invectives  pronounced  against  the  National 
Assembly,  they  immediately  formed  themselves  in  armed  battalions, 
proceeded  to  Versailles,  forced  the  palace,  killed  several  of  the  body- 
guards, and  menaced  the  royal  family  with  death,  if  they  did  not  im- 
mediately return  to  Paris. 

Louis  then  presented  himself  with  his  family  in  the  balcony,  pro- 
mised to  accompany  them  to  the  capital,  and  the  procession  set  forward 
soon  after,  followed  by  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly.  These 
events  destroyed  the  public  credit  and  confidence  so  much,  that  ready 
money  became  excessively  scarce.  To  remedy,  in  some  measure,  this 
misfortune,  the  estates  of  the  clergy  were  appropriated  to  the  nation ; 
and  a  paper  money  called  assignats  was  established. 

In  1790  took  place  the  Federation  or  assembly  of  all  the  troops  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  civil  oath  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  man,  and  of  citizens.  The  National  Assembly  made 
great  alterations  in  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  caused  much  discon- 
tent among  the  clergy,  and  excited  considerable  fears  for  the  religion. 
New  societies  were  daily  forming  at  Paris,  loudly  proclaiming  their 
detestation  for  monarchy,  and  their  intentions  of  overturning  it.  Count 
Mirabeau,  and  even  the  duke  of  Orleans,  had  given  their  countenance 
to  these  meetings,  perhaps  hoping  to  have  sufficient  influence  to  pre- 
vent their  fury  from  going  too  far :  but  the  people,  like  a  horse  that 
once  takes  fright  and  feels  his  power,  scorn  the  hand  that  would  stop, 
or  even  guide  them.  The  popular  opinions,  excited  by  the  press,  mani- 
fested themselves  with  so  much  violence  that  the  king,  convinced  he 
was  no  longer  safe  in  France,  resolved  to  retire  secretly  into  Germany ; 
but  the  flight  was  conducted  with  so  little  prudence,  that  he  was  arrest- 
ed at  Varennes,  brought  back  to  Paris  and  deprived  of  his  royal  func- 
tions.    Thousands  of  French  of  all  classes,  but  particularly  the  nobles 

What  was  done  by  the  Tiers  Eiat  1  What  was  done  by  the  court  ?  What  was 
the  assembly  called  ?  What  was  done  by  the  people  ?  What  followed  ?  What 
was  done  on  the  1st  of  October?  What  was  done  by  Louis  ?  What  kind  of  money 
was  made  ?  What  was  done  in  1790?  What  is  said  of  the  National  Assembly  ? 
Of  Mirab^u  and  Orleans  ?    Of  the  kuig  ? 
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and  clergy,  quitted  France  in  terror ;  and  the  foreign  powers  prepared 
to  invade  the  country. 

Louis  having  refused  his  sanction  to  some  acts  of  the  Legislative 
^  Body,  and  being  accused  of  inviting  a  foreign  invasion,  was  attacked  in 
the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August  by  the  Marseillais,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  armed  with  can- 
non, muskets,  etc.  The  Swiss-guards  defended  the  palace  v.'"ith  great 
courage,  and  the  king  sought  a  refuge  in  the  body'  of  the  National 
Assembly..  Three  days  after,  the  royal  family  were  sent  prisoners  to 
the  Temple. 

The  foreign  armies  were  already  in  France  and  advancing  fast  upon 
the  capital.  An  army,  hastily  assembled,  marched  against  the  Prussians 
and  compelled  them  to  recross  the  Rhine.  The  Austrians,  who  were 
advancing  from  Belgium,  were  defeated  at  Jemmapes  in  1792,  and 
obliged  also  to  retire.  Soon  after  this  an  assembly  called  the  National 
Convention  decreed  that  monarchy  should  be  abolished :  and  declared 
that  France  was  a  republic.  On  the  3d  of  December  it  was  also  decreed, 
/that  Louis  should  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  to  be  tried 
/  upon  several  accusations  prepared  against  him.  On  the  11th  tlie  trial 
began.  Louis  pleaded  not  g'uilty  to  all  the  charges,  and  asked  for  coun- 
sellors to  defend  him,  Messieurs  Target  and  Tronchet, 

The  former  declined  the  responsibility ;  but  M.  Lamoignon  de  Male- 
sherbes  offered  his  services,  and  they  were  accepted.  The  trial  finished 
on  the  17th  of  .January  1793,  on  which  day  Louis  XVI.  was  condemned 
to  death,  by  a  majority  of  five  votes. 

On  the  20th,  Santerre,  accompanied  by  the  minister  of  justice,  went 
to  the  Temple  and  read  the  sentence  to  Louis,  and  told  him  to  prepare 
for  execution  on  the  next  day.  Accordingly,  on  the  21st,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  guillotine  in  the  place  Louis  XY,,  where  the  Egyptian 
monument  now  stands:  he  began  to  address  the  multitude,  but  the  beat- 
ing of  drums  prevented  his  words  being  heard,  except  those,  "  French- 
7nen,  I  die  innacent,  andlho-pe  that  my  death....'''' — Ke  was  then  placed 
on  the  block,  the  axe  fell,  and  the  unfortunate  Louis  XYT.,  at  the  age  of 
38,  after  a  reign  of  18  years,  ceased  to  exist.  He  was  the  32d  king  of 
the  third  race. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  the  same  year,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  widow 
of  Louis  XVL,  was  also  beheaded.^  At  this  epoch,  the  dauphin,  who  is 
now  spoken  of  as  Louis  XVIL,  was  only  nine  years  old.  He  was  con- 
fined in  prison,  and,  it  is  said,  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and 
soon  died  of  grief  and  ill  treatment.  Since  that  time  several  impostors 
have  endeavoured  to  impose  themselves  on  the  nation  as  the  real 
Louis  XVIL 

Of  the  nobles  and  clergy?  What  was  done  on  the  10th  of  August?  Three 
days  afierwarcis  ?  What  is  said  of  the  foreign  armies  ?  Of  the  Austrians  ?  Of  the 
National  Assembly ?  What  was  done  December  3d?  December  11th?  On  the 
17th  of  January?  'On  the  20th?  On  the  21st?  On  the  16th  of  October?  What  is 
said  of  Louis  XVO.  ? 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
THE   REPUBLIC. 

Ths  monarchy  being  destroyed,  France  was  declared  a  republic. 
Ambitious  men,  of  all  classes  and  of  all  parties,  sought  to  govern,  and 
most  of  tliem  became  successively  tyrants  and  victims. 

Thousands  were  slaughtered  on  the  scaffold,  and  by  the  populace ;  for 
in  those  days  of  anarchy,  to  be  suspected  inimical  to  the  despot  of  the 
moment,  was  a  death  warrant.  Houses  were  pillaged  under  different 
pretexts,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  safety,  either  of  person  or  of  pro- 
perty ;  consequently  thousands  of  families  quitted  the  country,  carrying 
with  them  all  the  property  they  could ;  others  concealed  their  money ; 
all  confidence  vms  destroyed,  and  though  emigration  was  forbidden  on 
pain  of  death,  many  continued  to  emigrate. 

Those  of  the  emigrants  who  possessed  talents  found  on  these  occa- 
sions the  great  superiority  of  learning  over  riches ;  they  were  enabled 
to  gain  an  independent  livelihood  by  teaching  what  they  knew ;  and 
among  many  examples  of  the  kind,  we  have  the  illustrious  one  of  the 
then  young  duke  of  Orleans,  now  Louis  Philippe  I. 

The  violent  agitation  which  reigned  in  France  caused  much  uneasi- 
ness among  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  whose  monarchs,  fearing  the 
contagion  of  democratic  principles,  armed  against  that  unhappy  country, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war ;  par- 
ticularly in  la  Vendee,  where  the  royalists  had  raised  a  considerable 
army.  Violent  measures  were  taken  by  the  opposite  party ;  a  procla- 
mation denounced  death  against  any  one  who  should  propose  the  re- 
establishment  of  royalty,  or  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Convention 
{the  then  existing  government).  The  foreign  powers  invaded  France, 
but  though  the  French  were 'divided  among  themselves,  the  greater  part 
of  them  united  against  the  invaders  and  repelled  them,  though  not 
without  great  difficulty  and  loss ;  of  which  several  French  towns  still 
feel  the  effects  and  bear  the  marks.  Valenciennes  had  been  taken  by 
siege,  and  Toulon  had  been  delivered  up  to  the  English.  About  this 
time  a  remarkable  assassination  took  place  at  Paris ;  it  was  that  of  Ma- 
rat, one  of  the  most  violent  and  most  sanguinary  demagogues  of  the 
day.  He  was  killed  by  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  Caen,  who,  having 
heard  of  his  atrocities,  travelled  to  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of  ridding 
the  country  of  such  a  tyrant.  She  executed  her  project,  and  suffered 
for  it  on  the  scaffold. 

We  have  already  said  that  Toulon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
TJiis  is  a  port  so  important  to  France  that  the  greatest  exertions  were 
made  to  regain  it ;  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Napoleon  Bona- 

What  were  the  earlier  proceedings  under  the  republic  ?  What  is  said  of  the  emi- 
grants ?  Of  Louis  Philippe  ?  Of  La  Vendee  ?  Who'  invaded  France  ?  What  places 
were  taken  ?    Who  killed  Marat  ?    Wlio  took  Toulon  ?  What  is  said  of  Napoieoii  ? 
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PARTE,  by  his  skill  and  bravery,  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  France, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  imperial  throne. 

He  was  a  native  of  Corsica,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea :  he 
had  received  his  military  education  in  France,  and  served  her  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  success.  He  was  rapidly  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
general-in-chief  of  the  French  forces,  and  commanded  with  such  ability 
and  success,  that  his  name  alone  inspired  the  army  with  almost  invinci- 
ble courage.  He  conquered  Italy,  and  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
after  which  he  menaced  England  with  invasion,  and  for  that  purpose 
assembled  a  numerous  army  at  Boulogne ;  but  instead  of  crossing  the 
Channel,  he  led  his  soldiers  to  Egypt,  where  they  gained  some  important 
victories,  though  the  fleet  which  had  transported  them  was  destroyed  by 
the  English  admiral  Nelson, 

While  Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt,  1798,  he  heard  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Directory,  jealous  of  his  glory,  were  intriguing  against 
him.  He  therefore  returned  to  Paris,  went  to  St.  Cloud,  where  the 
Directory  was  sitting,  entered  the  hall  with  some  grenadiers,  and  dis- 
solved the  meeting  by  force.  A  consular  government  was  then  formed, 
composed  of  Napoleon,  Sieves,  and  Roger-Ducos.  The  two  latter 
were  soon  replaced  by  Lebrun  and  Cambaceres.  The  presidency  was 
given  to  Napoleon,  who  was  soon  after  named  first  consul  for  ten  years, 
and  then  for  life. 

The  French  government  having  about  this  time,  1801,  assumed  an 
appearance  of  stability,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  to  by  England ;  it 
was  however  but  of  short  duration,  and  the  two  countries  were  soon  at 
war  again  with  more  hatred  than  before.  England  excited  the  conti- 
nental powers  against  France ;  but  the  victorious  armies  of  Napoleoii 
destroyed  the  coalition.  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Prussia' 
were  conquered,  and  the  brothers  of  Bonaparte  were  placed  on  the 
thrones  of  the  three  former. 

One  of  Napoleon's  most  brilliant  achievements  was  his  crossing  the 
Alps  on  his  march  to  the  second  campaign  in  Italy.  Instead  of  taking 
the  usual  circuitous  route,  he  passed  over.Mount  St.  Bernard,  the  sol- 
diers dragging  the  artillery  over  the  steep  mountains,  hitherto  deemed 
inaccessible  to  an  army  with  cannon. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  an  abridged  history,  to  relate  all  the  bat- 
tles which  led  to  such  immense  conquests;  we  will  mention  some  of  the 
most  important  of  those  where  the  French  covered  themselves  with 
everlasting  glory;  they  axe  Marengo,  Lodi,  Pont  d'Arcole,  Jena, 
Austerlitz,  Ulm,  etc.,  etc. 

Bonaparte's  glory  excited  great  jealousy  among  ambitious  men,  and 
particularly  among  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbon  family.  Several  con- 
spiracies were  formed  to  assassinate  him,  one  of  which  nearly  proved 
fatal.  It  was  the  infernal  machine,  a  butt  like  those  of  the  water-car- 
riers, filled  with  combustibles,  and  fired  at  the  corner  of  the  street  St. 
Nicaise  as  Bonaparte  was  passing  to  go  to  the  opera.     Several  houses 

Describe  his  conquests  Who  caused  his  return  from  Egypt?  Who  were  made 
consuls  ?  Who  made  war  with  France  ?  What  countries  were  conquered  ?  Men- 
tion a  remarkable  military  achievement  of  Bonaparte  What  is  said  of  Napoleon  ? 
Of  the  infernal  machine  ? 
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were  nearly  destroyed,  and  about  twenty  persons  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  explosion ;  but  fortunately  for  Napoleon  his  coachman  was  driving 
very  fast,  and  was  beyond  reach  of  the  machine  before  it  exploded. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
THE  EMPIRE. 

Bonaparte  being  now  firmly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  French 
government,  conceived  the  idea  ofseating  himself  on  the  vacant  throne 
of  France.  He  was  the  more  desirous  of  doing  this  as  Louis  XVIII. 
had  written  to  him,  demanding  the  restitution  of  it.  Napoleon  answer- 
ed him,  that  to  obtain  it,  he  must  march  over  the  dead  bodies  of  800,000 
soldiers.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  Frenchmen  the  18th  of 
May,  1804.  i 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  duke  d'Enghien,  a  member  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  was  seized  in  Germany,  beyond  the  limits  of  France, 
by  the  orders  of  Napoleon.  He  was  conducted  to  the  prison  of  Vm- 
cennes  and  there  shot  in  one  of  the  ditches  at  night,  on  a  charge  of 
conspiring  against  the  life  of  Bonaparte. 

Napoleon,  having  by  his  victories  made  peace  upon  his  own  conditions 
with  several  of  the  continental  powers,  was  naturally  recognized  empe- 
ror by  them.  England  however  refused  to  acknowledge  him :  she  de- 
clined a  proposition  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  king  George  the  Third,  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  a  peace ;  and  still  further  excited  the  northern 
powers  against  the  ambitious  views  of  Napoleon  and  the  gigantic  power 
of  France. 

The  emperor  then  determined  on  invading  England  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  and  went  to  Boulogne  to  assemble  the  army  and  navy. 
Some  unforeseen  circumstances  prevented  the  fleets  arrivmg  in  time, 
and  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  project.  He  then  marched 
against  the  Austrians ;  took  Ulm  and  30,000  prisoners  who  had  intrench- 
ed themselves  in  it.  He  then  advanced  to  Vienna,  which  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  A  strong  reinforcement  of  Russians  however  having 
arrived,  commanded  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  Bonaparte  saw  that  a 
desperate  battle  would  follow;  it  did  so:  it  was  that  of  Austerlitz, 
where  the  French  army  covered  itself  with  imperishable  glory.  They 
took  more  than  19,000  prisoners,  killed  more  than  10,000;  captured 
forty  standards,  twenty  generals,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  column  in  the  place  Vendome  is  made  of  the  cannon 
taken  during  this  campaign. 

Soon  after  this  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Presbourg  between  the 

Of  Louis  XVIII.?  When  was  Napoleon  made  emperor?  What  is  said  of  the 
Quke  d'Enghien  ?  Of  Napoleon?  Of  England?  What  prevented  the  invasion  of 
England?  What  did  Napoleon  effect  in  Austria?  Describe  the  battle  of  Auster- 
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French,  the  Austrians,  and  the  Russians.    Bonaparte  then  returned  to 
Paris. 

As  a  drawback  upon  the  glory  of  this  campaign,  Napoleon  received 
news  of  the  destruction  of  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  at 
Trafalgar.  The  French  admiral  Villeneuve  and  one  rear-admiral  were 
taken,  and  two  rear-admirals  killed**  Admiral  Nelson,  who  commanded 
the  English  squadron,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action  and  died  im- 
mediately after  the  victory. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  neutralized,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
effects  which  the  campaign  of  Austria  would  otherwise  have  produced 
on  England,  and  Napoleon  made  overtures  of  peace  to  that  country ; 
but  they  were  indignantly  refused.  Prussia  now  declared  against  France. 
Bonaparte  marched  against  them ;  gained  the  important  victory  of  Jena, 
where  more  than  30,000  prisoners  were  taken ;  and  the  French  army 
marched  triumphantly  on  to  Berlin,  of  which  they  took  possession  in  a 
fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 

Napoleon  then  marched  on  to  Warsaw,  capital  of  Poland,  forcing  the 
Russians  to  evacuate  that  country.  This  victorious  campaign  led  to 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  between  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia;  and  to  a 
conference  of  the  three  monarchs  in  that  town.  Bonaparte  then  return- 
ed to  Paris,  and  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  became  jane  of  the  most  bril- 
liant in  Europe.  Soon  after  this,  the  French  marched  into  Spain,  wher§ 
they  gained  some  important  victories  over  the  Spaniards  and  English  J 
but  the  cabinet  of  London  having  once  more  decided  the  Austrians  to 
arm  against  France,  Napoleon  marched  again  triumphantly  to  Vienna. 
It  was  in  this  campaign  that  the  French  gained  the  celebrated  victories 
of  EssLiNG  and  Wagram  on  the  22d  of  May  and  the  17th  of  July  1809. 

Peace  was  once  more  concluded  between  France  and  Austria,  and 
Bonaparte  then  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Pope.  The  Holy  Father 
protested  against  the  violation  and  excommunicated  the  French  emperor. 
Nevertheless  the  state  of  Rome  was  annexed  to  the  French  empire, 
and  the  Pope  Pius  VII.  was  invited  to  visit  France,  and  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Fontainebleau,  which  he  failed  not  to  do.  Bonaparte  now 
turned  his  attention  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the  war  was  carried 
on  with  great  vigour,  by  the  English,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  against 
the  French. 

The  English  general  Moore,  having  been  defeated  and  killed,  at 
Corunna,  general  Wellesley  (now  the  duke  of  Wellington)  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  allied  troops  in  the  Peninsula,  which  country 
was  afflicted  with  a  sanguinary  and  protracted  war.  Many  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  were  alternately  taken  and  retaken.  About  this  time,  1810, 
Bonaparte  divorced  his  wife,  the  empress  Josephine,  and  soon  afl;er  mar- 
ried the  archduchess  Maria- Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
The  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  obstinately  prosecuted  on  both  sides,  and, 
though  the  French  gained  several  important  victories,  they  were  at 

What  was  done  at  sea  ?  Where  did  Napoleon  defeat  the  Prussians  ?  What  suc- 
cesses followed  this  ?  What  was  done  in  Spain  ?  In  Austria  ?  In  Italy  ?  Who 
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length  so  severely  beaten  at  Salamanca  that  they  never  recovered  them- 
selves. 

When  the  French  power  dominated  in  Spain,  Napoleon  placed  his 
brother  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom;  but  after  the 
defeat  ^t  Salamanca;  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  country.  It  was 
marshal  Marraont  who  commanded  the  French  forces  on  that  memorable 
day,  and  the  allies  were  commanded  by  lord  Wellington.  The  French 
general  was  wounded  and  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  after  which  the 
enemy  pushed  on  with  such  irresistible  violence  that  the  French  army 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  Louis  Bonaparte,  also  a  brother  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Holland,  was  about  this  time  com- 
pelled to  abdicate. 

On  the  20th  of  January  1811,  the  empress  Maria-Louisa  gave  birth 
to  a  son :  this  event  gave  great  joy  to  Napoleon,  whose  most  ardent 
desire  was  to  establish  firmly  the  fourth  dynasty  on  the  French  throne. 
The  title  of  king  of  Rome  v^^as  given  to  young  Napoleon ;  and  Bona- 
parte was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year, 
he  complained  to  the  court  of  Russia  that  the  English  vessels  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Russian  ports,  and  received  a  protection  inconsistent 
with  the  amity  existing  between  France  and  that  country.  The  evasive 
answers  that  Bonaparte  received  on  this  subject  gave  him  a  pretext  for 
war.  He  commenced  it  with  the  most  brilliant  prospects.  He  entered 
Russia  with  an  army  of  400,000  men,  and  an  immense  train  of  artillery ; 
the  troops  of  ten  nations  marched  under  the  banners  of  France,  and 
victory  traced  a  path  for  them  direct  to  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Russia,  which  was,  at  that  time,  called  Muscovy. 

Here  the  victorious  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  terminated.  He 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the  palace  of  the  Czars  of 
Moscow;  intending  to  winter  his  army  in  the  town.  The  Russians 
however,  in  order  to  drive  them  out,  made  the  dreadfiil  sacrifice  of  their 
ancient  capital.  It  was  fired  in  several  parts,  and  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  the  French  to  extinguish  the  flames,  it  was  soon  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins,  except  the  Kremlin  and  a  few  other  buildings. 

Bonaparte  still  entertained  hopes  of  being  able  to  pass  the  winter 
there ;  but  he  deceived  himself,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  the  finest 
army  that  Europe  perhaps  ever  saw.  Moscow  no  longer  offered  protec- 
tion or  supplies.  The  Russians  and  Cossacks  intercepted  the  provi- 
sions, and  harassed  the  troops ;  killing  great  numbers  of  them  without 
risking  a  general  action.  A  retreat  was  therefore  decided  on ;  and  this 
army,  lately  so  victorious,  so  invincible,  quitted  the  ruins  of  Moscow  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1812,  Bonaparte  having  previously  given  orders  to 
blow  up  the  Kremlin. 

The  weather,  which  had  been  till  then  uncommonly  mild,  suddenly 
changed,  and  a  Russian  winter  commenced  in  its  greatest  rigour.  The 
retreat  of  the  French  army  was  the  most  disastrous  that  the  annals  of 
war  ever  presented.     Unaccustomed  to  the  severities  of  a  northern 
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winter,  the  soldiers  died  by  thousands  on  the  roads.  They  were  so 
closely  followed  by  the  enemy  that  they  could  take  no  repose.  Fre- 
quently attacked,  though  seldom  beaten,  the  army  diminished  daily,  so 
that  Bonaparte  saw  that,  without  reinforcements,  it  was  in  danger  of 
being  annihilated.  He  therefore  determined  to  hasten  to  Paris  and  to 
endeavour  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to  undertake  another  campaign.7 
He  quitted  the  army  on  the  5th  of  December,  leaving  the  command  to 
the  king  of  Naples.  The  thermometer  then  marked  26  degrees  below 
zero,  a  degree  of  cold  never  experienced  in  France.  The  remains  of 
the  army  continued  its  dreadful  retreat,  reduced  at  last  to  less  than 
10,000  men. 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  Paris,  exposed  the  perilous  situation  of  affairs, 
and  demanded  immediate  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  250,000  men, 
which  were  voted  by  the  senate,  and  the  roads  of  Germany  were  co- 
vered with  recruits  marching  to  reinforce  the  remains  of  his  army. 
Prussia  now  formed  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  of  Russia ;  and  Louis 
XVIII.  published  a  manifesto,  containing  his  legitimate  claims  to  the 
throne  of  France.  Napoleon  Imving  sent  his  reinforcements  forward, 
and  named  the  empress  regent  of  the  empire,  and  his  brother  Joseph 
president  of  the  regency,  left  Paris  for  Erfurt,  to  take  the  command  of 
his  newly  raised  army. 

During  this  time,  the  war  raged  in  the  Peninsula :  the  French  had 
gained  several  important  battles ;  but  were  at  last  completely  defeated 
at  Vittoria,  where  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  near  being  made  prisoner. 
The  loss  of  this  battle  obliged  the  French  to  retreat  towards  the  Pyre- 
nees. On  hearing  of  these  disasters.  Napoleon  dispatched  marshal 
Soult  to  endeavour  to  re-establish  things  in  Spain,  but  he  was  only  able 
to  prolong  the  resistance. 

Bonaparte  recommenced  his  campaign  in  the  north,  in  May,  1813, 
and  gained  an  important  victory  at  Lutzen,  and  another  at  Dresden, 
where  Moreau,  formerly  one  of  his  generals,  and  who  had  joined  the 
allies,  was  killed.  The  victory  at  Dresden  was  brilliant;  but  it  was 
the  setting  sun  of  Bonaparte's  glory.  The  allies  continually  receiving 
reinforcements,  compelled  the  French  to  retreat  to  Leipsic.  An  ar- 
mistice had  been  asked,  and  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  allies ;  but 
the  conditions  were  too  degrading  to  France,  and  the  negotiation  was 
broken  off.  The  battle  of  Leipsic,  so  dreadful  and  so  fatal  to  France, 
was  fought  on  the  18th  of  Oct.  1813.  It  was  called  the  battle  of  Na- 
tions, and  the  fate  of  Europe  seemed  to  depend  on  it.  The  allies  were 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  French;  they  were  reinforced  by  fresh 
troops,  not  fatigued  by  continual  fighting ;  and  besides  this,  a  body  of 
Saxons  in  the  French  service,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  with  all  their 
artillery.  Bernadotte  advanced  with  the  Swedish  troops  against  his 
former  master.  This  sanguinary  battle  was  suspended  by  the  arrival 
of  night,  and  Bonaparte  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  such  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  commanded  a  retreat.     He  had  ordered  a  miner  to  blow 
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up  the  bridge  over  the  Elster,  to  retard  the  allies  in  their  pursuit:  the 
order  was  jLJiifortunately  executed  before  the  rearguard  of  the  French 
had  passed.  Tiiis  caused  the  loss  of  12,000  men,  and  of  prince  Ponia- 
towski,  who  plunged  into  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  division,  and  sunk, 
to  rise  no  more.  The  French,  no  longer  able  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
retreated  towards  their  own  frontier,  followed  and  harassed  by  the 
enemy ;  they  however  gained  an  important  victory  at  Hanau,  and  if 
they  had  not,  the  whole  army  would  have  been  lost. 

Bonaparte  now  saw  that  France  would  be  invaded  ;  he  therefore 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mayence,  and  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  animate 
the  departments,  and  to  prepare  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  allies  now 
concentrated  their  forces  and  organized  their  plans  of  invasion.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1814,  they  crossed  the  Rhine  and  entered  France 
at  several  points.  About  this  time,  Ferdinand  VIL,  king  of  Spain,  w^ho 
had  been  long  detained  in  France,  was  permitted  to  return  to  his 
country,  having  engaged  to  cause  the  united  English  and  Spaniards  to 
retire  from  the  French  frontier;  which,  however,  he  did  not  effect,  and 
France  was  soon  invaded  on  that  side. 

The  allies  directed  their  march  towards  Paris.  Bonaparte  and  his 
best  generals  marched  against  them.  The  French  soldiers  never  showed 
more  courage,  nor  Napoleon  more  skill,  than  in  this  campaign.  Several 
battles  were  fought;  one  particularly  at  Brienne  where  the  emperor 
had  received  his  education.  The  engagement  was  terrible,  the  town 
was  almost  reduced  to  ruins,  and  the  army  compelled  to  retreat  Being 
however  soon  reinforced,  they  advanced  again ;  the  French  evacuated 
Brienne,  and  a  conference  was  proposed  to  the  allies  at  Chatillon.  The 
conditions  however  offered  by  them  were  considered  too  humiliating ; 
Bonaparte  rejected  them,  saying  that  France  would  rise  in  a  mass  against 
her  invaders,  and  that  he  should  drive  them  before  him.  The  event 
proves  that  he  deceived  himselfl  The  enemy  continued  to  overrun 
France,  and  to  advance  on  the  capital;  but  not  with  impunity:  the 
French  army  performed  prodigies  of  valour ;  frequently  arresting  their 
progress  and  compelling  them  to  retreat :  the  battles  of  Chateau-Thierry, 
Vaux-Champs,  Montmirail  and  Montereau  showed  that  the  French  army 
had  lost  nothing  of  its  bravery.  The  engagement  at  the  latter  town 
was  dreadful ;  the  French  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  drove  the 
allies  from  their  positions  to  a  considerable  distance  in  full  retreat. 

It  is  said  that  Bonaparte  remarked,  during-  this  battle,  that  some  of 
his  generals  did  not  second  him  with  their  accustomed  ardour.  He 
reproached  them  with  their  infidelity,  threatened  one  with  a  court  mar- 
tial, and  another  with  dismissal.  1'he  allies  were  so  disconcerted  by 
the  defeat  at  Montereau  that  they  were  some  time  before  they  began  to 
act  on  the  offensive ;  however  they  reunited  and  marched  on  towards 
the  capital. 

Discouragement  now  became  visible  among  many  of  the  officers,  and, 
which  was  still  more  fatal  to  Napoleon,  intrigue  began  to  sap  his  power. 
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A  nation  divided  against  itself  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  persons  attached  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty  began  to  acquire  influ- 
ence, and  failed  not  to  profit  by  it.  Napoleon,  now  in  the  rear  of  the 
allies,  learned  that  their  advanced  guards  were  marching  rapidly  to 
Paris.  He  had  hoped  that  they  would  not  have  risked  so  dangerous  an 
experiment ;  or  that  they  would  be  attacked  in  front,  and  that  he  should 
be  able  to  cut  off  their  retreat :  but  fortune  had  abandoned  him  and  his 
friends,  and  left  them  a  prey  to  misfortune  and  infidelity. 

The  invading  army  arrive  at  length  in  view  of  Paris,  take  possession 
of  its  heights,  and  commence  the  siege.  The  whole  national-guard 
assemble  and  demand  twenty  thousand  muskets  to  defend  the  city ;  but 
they  are  told  that  there  are  not  any.  They  armed  themselves  with 
whatever  they  could  find,  and  rushed  to  the  heights,  where,  on  the  30th 
of  March,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  a  sanguinary  engagement  com- 
menced. Montmartre,  Pantin,  and  Remain ville  were  witnesses  of  the 
courageous,  but  useless  efforts  of  the  Parisians  to  save  their  capital. 
The  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  school  fought  with  the  greatest  intrepid- 
ity, at  the  butte  St.  Chaumont ;  but  having  exhausted  their  ammunition, 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  defence.  Joseph  Bonaparte  and 
the  duke  of  Raguse  commanded  the  troops,  and  the  latter  went  to 
Joseph,  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  prolong  the  defence  with  any 
probability  of  success,  and  asked  permission  to  treat  with  the  enemy  for 
a  capitulation. ;  He  obtained  it,  and  Paris  was  delivered  up  to  the  allies, 
who  entered  it  in  triumph  on  the  31st  of  March  1814. 

Napoleon  was  at  Fontainebleau,  where  he  soon  learned  the  disasters ; 
and  at  first  thought  of  making  a  desperate  attempt  on  Paris;  he  was 
however  soon  convinced  that  it  was  too  late.  He  then  offered  to  abdi- 
cate in  favour  of  his  son ;  but  was  told  that  he  must  renounce,  both  for 
himself  and  his  family,  all  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  France.  He 
did  so,  and  the  isle  of  Elba  was  granted  him  in  sovereignty. 

His  departure  was  fixed  for  the  20th  of  April.  He  wished  to  see 
Maria  Louisa  and  his  son,  but  was  prevented.  They  were  sent  off  to 
Vienna.  The  ex-empress  Josephine  was  at  Malmaison ;  by  the  treaty 
of  capitulation  a  million  of  francs  was  granted  for  her  annual  income : 
she  was  visited  by  the  allied  sovereigns ;  but  she  did  not  long  survive 
the  misfortunes  of  her  late  husband.  She  died  at  the  latter  end  of  May 
1814,  and  the  emperor  Alexander  did  her  remains  the  honour  of  attend- 
ing the  funeral  by  proxy. 

Bonaparte  took  an  affecting  leave  of  his  old  and  faithful  companions 
m  arms,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau ;  got  into  a 
carriage  with  general  Bertrand,  and  set  off,  accompanied  by  a  few 
friends,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  allied  powers,  who  were  to  con- 
duct him  out  of  France.  On  the  road  Napoleon  experienced  different 
receptions,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various 
towns  through  which  he  passed.  At  length  they  arrived  at  Frejus,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  late  emperor  of  France  quitted  its 
shores  for  ever,  as  it  was  thought. 

What  city  was  now  besieged  ?  Describe  the  siege.  When  was  the  city  surren- 
dered? Where  was  Napoleon  ?  What  did  he  offer?  What  was  he  compelled  to 
do  ?    Whither  did  he  retire  ?    What  is  said  of  Maria  Louisa  ?    Of  Josephine  ? 
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The  allied  sovereigns  having  determined  on  re-establishing  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty,  and  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  being  dead,  Louis- 
Stanisiaus-Xavier,  brother  of  Louis  XVL,  was  declared  king,  under  the 
title  of  Louis  XVIII.  He  was  then  in  England,  but  immediately  em- 
barked, and  entered  Paris  on  the  3d  of  May  1814,  in  an  open  carriage, 
accompanied  by  the  duchess  d'Angouleme,  daughter  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie-Antoinette.  The  prince  de  Conde,  the  father 
of  him  whose  sudden  death  has  lately  caused  much  sensation  at  Paris, 
was  also  in  the  carriage.  Thus  the  Bourbons  were  once  more  on  the 
throne  of  France,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
ailios  and  that  country,  by  which  it  was  reduced  to  its  limits  of  1792. 

The  allies,  and  particularly  the  Austrians,  were  extremely  humiliated 
by  the  appearance  of  the  column  in  the  place  Vendome.  It  was  made 
of  the  cannons  taken  from  them,  and  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  the 
monarch  and  general  by  whom  they  had  so  often  been  vanquished.  The 
greatest  influence  was  therefore  exerted  to  have  it  demolished.  A 
compromise  was  however  made,  and  the  statue  only  was  taken  down. 
This  was  not  accomplished  without  great  difficulty ;  and  it  is  said  that 
when  the  statue  came  to  the  ground,  a  paper  was  tbund  in  it  containing 
the  following  words :  '*  Ne  pouvant  s* clever  jusqu'd  moi^  ils  rn'ont 
abaisse  jusqu'd  eux^ 

The  statue  now  on  the  column  is  a  new  one ;  it  was  elevated  in  July, 
1833,  and  inaugurated  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  being  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  revolution  of  1830. 

After  such  convulsions,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVIII.  was  very  tranquil.  A  new  form  of  constitution,  called 
the  Constitutional  Charter,  was  enacted  as  a  guarantee  of  public  liberty; 
but  so  many  different  interests  were  opposed  to  each  other,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  conciliate  all  parties.  The  emigrants  who  had  preserved 
their  attachment  to  the  Bourbon,  and  returned  with  them,  were  natu- 
rally favoured  by  them ;  and  the  men  who  had  rendered  services  to 
France  under  Napoleon,  conceived  themselves  neglected,  or  badly  re- 
warded; each  party  provoked  the  other,  and  mutual  hatred  was  the 
consequence.  During  this  time,  the  allied  sovereigns  were  holding  a 
congress  at  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  political  affe,irs 
of  Europe.  They  learned  the  state  of  France,  and  that  numbers  of 
Frenchmen  loudly  expressed  their  attachment  to  Napoleon  and  their 
regret  for  his  fall.  This  gave  rise,  it  is  said,  to  a  proposition  for  send- 
ing him  to  a  greater  distance  from  France.  But  suddenly  the  congress 
was  broken  up,  and  the  situation  of  Europe  entirely  changed,  by  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  Bonaparte  once  more  in  France,  at  the  head, 
it  is  true,  of  only  six  hundred  men :  but  with  such  a  general,  and 
France  so  discontented,  his  army  increased  every  moment,  and  he 
marched  boldly  on  towards  Paris,  His  landing  spread  consternation, 
hopes,  and  fears,  in  the  capital,  and  in  fact  throughout  Europe. 

Who  was  declared  king  of  France?  To  what  limits  was  France  reduced? 
\Vhat  is  said  of  the  column  and  statue  in  the  place  Vendome  ?  What  is  said  of 
Louis's  reign?  Of  the  emigrants?  Of  the  allies?  Of  the  congress?  Of  Bona- 
parte ? 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 
THE    HUNDRED    DAYS. 

!  Several  generals  were  sent  with  troops  to  oppose  his  march|  and  to 
tsike  him  prisoner ;  but  the  recollection  of  his  former  victories  acted  as 
a  talisman,  and  most  of  them  refused  to  draw  their  swords  against  their 
former  captain:  on  the  contrary,  they  joined  and  marched  with  him 
triumphantly  towards  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  tlie  evening  of  the 
:20th  of  March,  1815,  twenty  days  after  his  landino-  at  Antibes' 
•  The  king  had  already  quitted  the  capital  and  retired  to  Gheift,  so  that 
Napoleon  immediately  took  possession  of  the  Tuileries,  and  formed  a 
new  administration.  He  then  wrote  to  the  allied  monarchs,  proposing 
a  peace,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  existing  one ;  but  they  issued  a  ful- 
minating proclamation,  declaring  him  a  traitor,  a  usurper,  and  out  of 
the  protection  of  all  laws.  The  duke  d'Angouleme  had  gone  to  the 
south  of  France,  where  he  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  falling  cause  of 
the  Bourbons ;  but  he  failed,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  general 
Grouchy.  Bonaparte  ordered  him  to  be  liberated  and  conducted  out  of 
the  empire.  The  duchess  of  Angouleme  also  placed  herself  at  the 
head  of  some  troops  at  Bourdeaux,  and  behaved  like  a  heroine ;  but 
though  her  bravery  excited  admiration,  the  cause  was  abandoned,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country.;  Bonaparte  finding  no  hopes  of 
conciliating  the  foreign  powers,  began  vigorous  preparations  for  war. 
An  army  of  140,000  men  was  soon  raised,  and  Napoleon  left  Paris  on 
the  2d  of  June  to  put  himself  at  its  head.  His  ardour  was,  however, 
somewhat  damped  by  the  apparent  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislative  Body,  which  occupied  itself  with  tedious  discussions 
about  a  new  constitution,  at  the  moment  when  Europe  in  mass  was  pre- 
paring to  pour  its  armed  legions  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

"  To  waste  the  hour  of  action  in  dispute,    - 
And  calmly  plan  how  freedom's  boughs  should  shoot, 
When  your  invader's  axe  was  at  the  root ! " 

Moore. 

/"The  English  and  Belgian}  armies  were  assembling  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brussels;  ithe  Prussians  were  marching  towards  the  same 
point.  -The  Russians  were  also  advancing,  and  it  became  important  to 
Napoleon  to  begin  the  attack  before  they  had  time  to  concentrate  their 
forces.  He  therefore  fell  upon  the  Prussians  conimanded  by  Bluchei 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ligny  and  St.  Amand^  on  the  16th  of  June 

Who  joined  Napoleon  ?  When  did  he  arrive  in  Paris  ?  What  did  he  then  do? 
What  is  said  of  the  duke  d'Angouleme  ?  Of  the  duchess  ?  Of  Bonaparte  ?  What 
was  the  number  of  his  troops?  Who  opposed  him?  Where  did^a  battle  take 
place  ?    When  ? 
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The  engagement  was  furious,  both  armies  suffered  considerably,  but 
the  French  gained  the  victory ;  the  Prussians  retreated,  leaving,  it  is 
said,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  six  colours,  and  a  great  number  of  pri- 
soners, in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  It  is  also  said  that  they  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded,  more  than  20,000  men.  Bbicher  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  during  a  charge  of  the  French  cuirassiers,  and  they  actually 
rode  over  him,  but  he  was  not  recognized. 

Napoleon's  head-quarters  were  at  Fleurus  on  the  17th,  the  morning 
after  the  battle.  He  sent  general  Grouchy  in  pursuit  of  the  Prussians, 
ordering  him  to  prevent  them  from  joining  the  English,  against  whom 
he  himself  was  marching.  Grouchy  had  with  him  36,000  men  and 
110  pieces  of  cannon.  Napoleon  led  on  66,000,  with  250  pieces.  On 
arriving  at  a  place  called  Quatre-Bras,  where  there  are  four  cross-roads, 
Bonaparte  found  the  English  cavalry  which  Wellington  had  left  to 
cover  his  retreat:  on  seeing  the  French  advance  they  retired;  the 
artillery  pursued  them,  keeping  up  a  continual  fire,  till  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  Arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  the  English 
halted,  and  Napoleon  soon  discovered  that  he  was  in  presence  of  Wel- 
lington and  the  united  English  and  Belgian  forces.  This  was  on  the 
17th  of  June- 
He  immediately  sent  word  to  Grouchy  that  he  should  give  battle  the 
next  day,  desiring  him  to  keep  the  Prussians  in  check  with  a  part  of 
his  corps,  and  with  the  other  to  take  the  English  on  flank.  The  Eng- 
lish forces  were  about  85,000,  having  behind  them  the  forest,  with 
only  one  road  through  it  to  Brussels  in  case  of  defeat ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects their  position  was  favourable.  Bonaparte's  intention  was  to  cut 
through  the  centre  of  the  English ;  a  most  tremendous  attack'  com- 
menced, and  both  armies  appeared,  by  their  desperate  ardour,  to  be  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  result.  The  French  artillery  lanched 
such  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  English  lines,  that  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  retire  behind  some  elevations  on  the  plain.  They  soon  advanced 
again  with  reinforcements,  and,  in  their  turn,  caused  some  confusion  in 
the  French  lines.  Napoleon  viewed  the  engagement  from  an  eminence 
near  a  farm  called  la  Belle  Alliance,  admiring  the  bravery  and  devo- 
tion of  his  troops,  acknowledging  at  the  same  time  how  well  the  Eng- 
lish fought.  The  work  of  carnage  continued  till  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  without  any  decided  advantage ;  but  Bonaparte  expecting 
every  moment  the  arrival  of  Grouchy  on  the  flank  of  the  English,  made 
sure  of  the  victory;  his  glass  was  continually  directed  to  that  part;  at 
last  an  aide-de-camp  rode  up  and  told  him  that  a  strong  body  of  Prus- 
sians were  approaching  the  right  wing  of  the  French.  ,He  said  it  was 
impossible,  and  that  it  must  be  Grouchy's  corps.  A  few  minutes  how- 
ever convinced  him  that  it  was  the  Prussians,  and  that  there  was  no 
appearance  of  marshal  Grouchy.  The  English  at  the  same  moment 
called  up  their  reserve  of  cavalry ;  the  Prussians  commenced  a  terrible 
cannonade  on  the  French  flank,  and  Wellington  sent  a  brigade  of  hus- 
sars to  charge  the  cavalry,  but  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the 

What  took  place  on  the  17th  ?  What  were  Grouchy's  orders  ?  What  was  Bona- 
parte's intention  ?  Describe  the  battle.  Who  relieved  the  English  ?  What  fol- 
lowed 1 
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French  dragoons  and  cuirassiers,  who  stood  like  a  rock,  and  repelled  the 
charge. 

The  French  were  now  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  whole  united  army 
of  English,  Belgians,  and  Prussians.  Grouchy,  on  whom  Bonaparte 
calculated  so  much,  did  not  arrive :  the  Prussians  had  deceived  him  by 
keeping  up  a  fight  with  a  detachment  of  their  army  which  he  took  for 
the  main  body,  and  thought  he  was  preventing  them  from  joining  the 
English,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  had  done  so,  and  were  attack- 
ing the  right  wing  of  the  French.  This  was  a  skilful  manceuvre  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  fatal  mistake  on  the  part  of  Grouchy.  It  was  now  near 
eight  o'clock,  and  while  the  Prussians  were  thundering  upon  the  wing, 
Wellington  determined  to  make  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  centre 
with  nearly  all  his  cavalry.  We  have  already  said  that  the  hussars 
could  not  make  any  impression  on  the  cuirassiers;  lord  Anglesej/there- 
fore,  who  commanded  the  English  horse,  called  up  two  regiments  named 
the  Life-guards.  These  corps  had  never  yet  seen  actual  service,  but 
they  are  composed  of  the  finest  and  strongest  men  in  England  ;  and 
mounted  on  horses  so  far  superior  in  size  and  strength  to  those  of  the 
French,  that  with  equal  ardour  physical  force  must  prevail. 

The  charge  was  tremendous ;  the  centre  of  the  French  was  thrown 
in  disorder,  and  lord  Anglesey  almost  reached  the  spot  where  Bonaparte 
stood;  he  however  received  a  ball  which  broke  one  of  his  legs  and 
stopped  him.  The  most  dreadful  carnage  ensued ;  the  cavalry  fought 
man  to  man,  and  the  allied  forces,  perceiving  confusion  in  the  French 
lines,  pushed  on  with  all  their  might  to  increase  it,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  rallying.  The  treachery  of  some  officers  who  had  either  passed 
over  to  the  allies,  or  betrayed  the  plans  of  Bonaparte,  enabled  Welling- 
ton and  Blucher  to  counteract  them.  The  imperial  guard  stood  firm 
amidst  the  confusion  ;  they  were  attacked  and  called  on  to  surrender ; 
their  answer  was :  "  La  garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas." 

However  the  lines  being  broken,  the  Prussians,  English  and  Belgians 
advancing  on  every  side,  a  panic  seized  some  of  the  young  troops,  who 
began  to  fly,  crying  "sawre  qui  peut  T'' 

This  completes  the  confusion ;  the  army  becomes  disorganized ;  the 
brave  are  borne  away  by  the  torrent  of  cowardly  or  treacherous  fugi- 
tives ;  the  battle  is  lost,  and  the  fate  of  France,  nay  of  Europe,  is  de- 
cided. 

The  English  were  too  much  fatigued  to  pursue  the  fugitives ;  there- 
fore the  Prussians,  who  had  only  sustained  the  latter  part  of  the  fight, 
and  who  were  much  more  cruel  enemies,  gladly  undertook  the  san- 
guinary task  of  following  and  massacreing  all  that  fell  into  their  hands. 

This  celebrated  battle  is  generally  called  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
from  a  village  of  that  name  which  is  near  the  plain.  It  is  also  spoken 
of  as  the  battle  of  mount  St.  John,  from  an  elevation  so  called.  It  is 
supposed  that  more  than  60,000  men  fell  victims  in  this  dreadful  con- 
flict ;  which  no  doubt  would  have  terminated  very  differently  if  Grouchy 
had  arrived  instead  of  the  Prussians. 


What  was  Grouchy 's  error?  Who  commanded  the  last  decisive  charge?  De- 
scribe it.  What  is  said  of  the  imperial  guard  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  ?    How  many  men  were  killed  in  it  ? 
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The  French  army,  demoralised  by  misfortune  and  treachery,  were  in 
full  retreat.  Napoleon  found  it  impossible  to  rally  them ;  they  were 
pursued  so  closely  that  his  carriage  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians 
near  Charleroi,  and  he  was  in  danger  also  of  being  taken.  Finding  all 
efforts  useless,  he  left  the  command  to  marshal  Soult,  and  set  off  for 
Paris  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  that  the  news  of  his  defeat  might  occa- 
sion, and  to  put  the  capital  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  events  of  the 
oattle  were  soon  known,  and  the  friends  of  the  Bourbons  took  fresh 
courage.  The  house  of  peers  and  that  of  the  commons  showed  them- 
selves unfavourable  to  Napoleon,  and  began  to  blame  him  as  the  cause 
of  the  double  invasion  of  France.  The  allies  were  once  more  in  full 
march  for  Paris.  In  this  situation  Bonaparte  sent  to  the  chambers  a 
note  containing  his  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,  whom  he  styled 
Napoleon  II.,  proposing  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  as  a 
simple  general,  and  promising  to  resign  the  command  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  should  be  driven  out  of  France.  His  proposition  was  however 
rejected. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  of  indecision  till  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy  at  the  walls  of  Paris:  no  defence  was  made,  but  a  treaty  of 
capitulation  was  signed,  by  virtue  of  which  the  allies  entered  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  Franch  army  retired  beyond  the  Loire. 

Napoleon  had  retired  to  Malmaison,  a  short  distance  from  Paris;  and 
finding  all  was  lost  for  him,  he  determined  to  abandon  France  and  retire 
to  America.  With  this  intention  he  went  to  Rochefort  to  embark ;  but 
all  the  ports  were  so  blockaded  by  the  English  cruisers  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  out  without  being  recognised,  and  perhaps  taken  prisoner ; 
he  therefore  determined  to  ask  an  asylum  in  England,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose went  on  board  the  English  ship  of  war  Bellerophon,  desiring  to  be 
conveyed  to  that  country.  He  immediately  wrote  the  following  letter 
''to  the  Prince-Regent,' 

"  Your  royal  highness, 
"  A  victim  to  the  factions  which  divide  my  country,  and  to  the  enmity 
of  the  great  European  powers,  my  political  career  is  finished.  I  come 
like  Themistocles,  to  seat  myself  tranquilly  by  a  British  fire-side ;  I 
throw  myself  under  the  protection  of  British  laws,  which  I  claim  of 
your  royal  highness,  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  the  most 
generous  of  my  enemies. 

"  Napoleon." 

The  letter  was  eonfided  to  general  Gourgaud,  who  went  immediately 
on  board  an  English  vessel  towards  England.  He  was  not  however  per 
mitted  to  land,  but  the  letter  was  sent  on  to  London. 

The  Bellerophon  with  Bonaparte  on  board  set  sail,  and  soon  arrived 
near  the  shores  of  England.  The  English  nation  would  willingly  have 
received  Napoleon,  and  have  offered  him  an  asylum ;  but  the  engage- 
Whither  did  Napoleon  retire  ?  What  followed  his  return  ?  What  did  he  pro- 
pose to  the  chambers  ?  '  Who  entered  Paris  ?  What  did  Napoleon  now  do  ?  To 
whom  did  he  surrender  ?  To  whom  did  he  write  a  letter  ?  Was  he  permitted  to 
land  in  England  ? 
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ments  of  the  government  with  the  other  European  powers  was  an  insur-- 
mountable  obstacle,  even  if  the  government  itself  had  been  inclined  to 
do  it.  He  was  not  allowed  to  disembark,  and  it  was  soon  decided  that 
he  should  be  transported  to  St.  Helena,  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  2000  leagues  from  Europe, 

When  this  determination  became  known,''an  attempt  was  made  by 
some  persons  at  London  to  cite  the  English  commander  who  had  Napo- 
leon in  custody,  to  produce  his  prisoner  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and 
to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  set  at  liberty. 

This  citation  was  in  virtue  of  a  law  in  England  called  Habeas  Cor- 
pus, which  forbids  the  imprisonment,  or  transportation  of  any  one  till 
he  has  been  accused,  and  has  had  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself 
in  open  court  This  caused  so  much  sensation  that  lord  Keith,  com- 
mander of  the  Northumberland,  a  vessel  to  which  Napoleon  had  been 
transferred,  was  obliged  to  sail  immediately,  and  narrowly  escaped  the 
citation. 

On  the  18th  of  October  1815,  Bonaparte  was  landed  at  St,  Helena, 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  place  of  his  exile,  and  his  tomb.    ^ 

The  history  of  the  world  cannot,  we  think,  offer  a  more  striking 
lesson  to  the  ambitious ;  nor  a  greater  example  of  the  instability  ot 
human  greatness. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
THE  SECOND  RESTORATION. 


Let  us  turn  our  eyes  again  to  France.  The  allied  forces  had  once 
more  entered,  and  taken  possession  of  the  capital.  Louis  XVIIE 
returned  and  remounted  the  throne  ;  a  treaty  was  made  between  France 
and  the  allies,  in  virtue  of  which  that  country  was  circumscribed  to  its 
limits  of  1789.  Her  strongest  forts  were  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  allied 
troops,  of  whom  150,000  were  to  remain  in  France,  during  three  years. 
A  contribution  of  700  millions  of  francs  was  imposed  upon  the  nation 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  An  additional  article  stipulated  that 
England  should  receive  an  indemnification  for  the  confiscations  of  her 
merchandise  at  different  times  by  the  government  of  Napoleon. 
/Marshal  Ney  and  general  Labedoyer^  were  tried  and  shot  for  having 
joined  Bonaparte  with  their  troops.  Lavalette  also,  the  director  of  the 
post  office,  was  condemned  to  death ;  but  he  was  delivered  from  prison 
by  his  wife,  who  changed  clothes  with  him,  and  remained  in  the  dun- 
geon while  he  escaped.' 

He  was  assisted  in  his  flight  by  three  English  officers  who  were  after- 
wards arrested  and  condemned  to  six  months  of  imprisonment  for  the 
part  they  took  in  the  affair. 

How  did  his  friends  attempt  to  liberate  him  ?  Whither  was  he  sent  ?  Who  now 
returned  to  Paris  ?  How  was  France  treated  ?  Who  were  tried  and  shot?  Who 
escaped?    How? 
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The  importance  of  the  political  events  which  mark  the  beginning 
3f  the  19th  century  has  obliged  us  to  be  more  circumstantial  in  our 
details  than  the  limits  of  our  abridgment  would  well  allow  ;  but  Europe 
once  more  at  peace,  we  return  to  the  plain  high  road. 

France  having  once  more  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne,  began  to  re- 
establish many  of  her  former  institutions.  Statues  of  Henry  IV.,  Louis 
XIV.,  etc.,  were  erected  in  place  of  those  destroyed  during  the  republic. 
The  internal  peace  of  the  country  was  however  frequently  disturbed  by 
different  parties,  who  thought  that  the  glory  and  well-being  of  France 
were  compromised  by  the  existing  state  of  things.  Its  tranquillity  was 
often  troubled  by  those  who  seek  private  interest  more  than  public 
good ;  and  who,  to  revenge  private  quarrels,  fear  not  to  sacrifice  the 
national  welfare.  Thus  Avignon,  Marseilles  and  Lyons  were  disgraced 
by  scenes  of  blood  and  assassination.  It  was  at  the  first  of  these  pl&ces 
that  marshal  B  rune  was  assassinated  in  open  day,  and  his  body  thrown 
into  the  Rhone. 

On  the  30th  of  Sept.  1818,  a  congress  was  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
to  decide  on  the  evacuation  of  France  by  the  allied  troops,  which  was 
fixed  for  the,  30th  of  the  following  November.  France,  left  once  more 
to  herself,  remained  comparatively  tranquil ;  but  Paris  was  disgraced  in 
1820  by  the  assassination  of  the  duke  de  Berri,  at  the  door  of  the  Opera 
house,  which  was  then  in  the  rue  Richelieu,  opposite  the  royal  Library. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  duke  de  Berri,  his  widow  the  duchess 
gave  birth  to  a  son  (Sept.  2,  1820),  who  was  called  Charles-Ferdinand- 
Marie-Dieudonne  d'Artois,  duke  of  Bourdeaux. 

During  this  reign  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  Spain.  France  sent  an 
army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  to  the  assistance  of  Fer- 
dinand VII. ;  the  French  troops  were  victorious,  and  after  a  short  cam- 
paign returned  to  their  own  country.  No  other  important  event  marked 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  which  terminated  by  his  death  on  the  16th 
Sept.  1824.     His  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Denis. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
CHARLES  X.    (1824). 


Charles,  count  of  Artois,  brother  of  Louis  XVIII.,  succeeded  that 
monarch  on  the  throne  of  France.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  not 
marked  by  any  important  event,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
quite  tranquil ;  as  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferent interests  of  contending  parties;  whose  intrigues  served  but  to 
excite,  or  increase  rancour,  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  throne,  and  to 

Where  did  disturbances  take  place  ?  Who  was  assassinated  at  Avignon  ?  When 
and  where  was  a  congress  opened  ?  Who  was  assassinated  in  1820  /  What  was 
the  result  of  the  war  with  Spain  ?  When  did  Louis  XVIII.  die  ?  Who  succeeded 
Louis  XVIII.  ? 
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expose  their  country  to  the  dang-er  of  becoming  again  the  theatre  ot 
foreign  and  domestic  war. 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  the  French  consul  at  Algiers,  on  tho 
coast  of  Africa,  being  at  the  court  of  the  Dey,  received,  during  an  audi- 
ence, a  blow  with  a  fan  from  that  monarch. 

If  you  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  Algerines,  it  is  necessary  to 
inform  you  that  they  are  chiefly  pirates,  and  have,  during  three  centu- 
ries, committed  the  greatest  depredations  upon  the  vessels  and  crews  of 
Christian  countries;  seizing  the  merchandise,  and  selling  the  people  as 
slaves.  They  have  even  had  the  boldness  to  land  on  the  coast  of  France, 
and  carry  into  slavery  any  persons  they  could  take. 

They  have  been  at  difterent  times  attacked,  by  Charles  V.,  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  by  the  English  ;  but  without  producing  any  permanent  good 
effect.  It  was  reserved  for  the  French  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  Europe 
upon  them. 

An  army  was  sent  from  Toulon  which,  after  being  separated  by  a 
violent  storm,  landed  at  a  short  distance,  and  in  a  few  days  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  the  capital,  and  the  immense  treasures  of  the 
Dey.  The  French  took  possession  of  the  territory  in  the  name  of 
Charles  X.,  and  it  is  at  this  moment  (Nov.  183G)  a  colony  of  France. 
The  Dey  came  to  Paris  and  lived  there  as  a  private  person  during  some 
time;  after  which  he  went  to  Italy.  There  were  great  rejoicings  and 
illuminations  at  Paris  on  account  of  this  victory.  The  royal  family 
went  in  grand  procession  to  the  Cathedral  church  to  return  thanks  to 
Heaven ;  but  scarcely  had  the  first  impulse  of  joy  subsided  to  calm 
satisfaction,  ere  Paris  was  condemned  to  see  its  streets  inundated  with 
the  blood  of  its  inhabitants,  its  monarch  driven  from  his  throne,  and  the 
dynasty  once  more  changed.  _ 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1830,  a  privy  council  was  held  at  the  Tuileries 
in  which  it  was  represented  to  the  king  by  the  'ministers,  that  the 
government,  and  the  throne  itself  was  in  danger ;  that  republican  prin- 
ciples were  spreading  in  an  alarming  manner;  that  great  numbers  of 
the  deputies  were  violent  republicans  and  constantly  opposed  the  march 
of  government.  The  ministers  further  represented,  that  the  great 
instrument  which  promulgated  sedition  throughout  the  country  was  the 
periodical  press ;  stating  that  by  its  means  the  electors  were  corrupted, 
and  consequently  they  elected  for  their  representatives  in  parliament, 
men  of  republican  principles,  and  that  the  juries  who  had  to  pronounce 
verdicts  on  the  prosecutions  against  the  editors  of  different  papers,  were 
so  contaminated  that  they  published  with  impunity  opinions  subversive 
of  all  order  and  government. 

The  king  was  the  more  inclined  to  believe  these  representations,  he- 
cause  a  short  time  before,  a  majority  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  con- 
sisting of  221  members,  had  voted  an  address  to  him  containing  very 
strong  remonstrances  on  the  conduct  of  ministers ;  the  consequence  was 
the  prorogation,  and  afterwards  the  dissolution  of  that  Parliament.    On 


What  was  done  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers?  What  is  said  of  the  Algerines?  Who 
had  attacked  them  without  effect?  Who  took  their  capital?  Of  what  country 
did  it  become  a  colony  ?  What  took  place  July  25,  1830  ?  Who  dissolved  the 
Parliament  ? 
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this  occasion  a  very  witty  pun  was  circulated  among  the  Parisians.  It 
was  as  follows :  "  C'es  pauvres  deputes  qui  elaient  si  francs  (six  francb), 
les  voild  dissous  (dix  sous)," 

The  consequences  of"  those  representations  were  the  celebrated  pro- 
clamations, or  orders  in  council  of  the  25th  of  July^  by  which  the 
liberty  of  the  periodical  press  was  suspended,  and  the  laws  relating  to 
the  elections  of  deputies  considerably  altered. 

This  blow  was  so  unexpected  that  on  Monday  afternoon  the  26th,  all 
Paris  seemed  stupified,  all  parties  were  astonished,  and  the  friends  of 
good  order  and  tranquillity  began  to  conceive  the  most  alarming  fears. 
At  night  some  lamps  were  broken,  and  the  windows  of  some  public 
offices,  by  those  who  avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities  to  commit 
their  depredations.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  27th,  things  began  to 
wear  a  serious  aspect.  Several  of  the  newspapers,  though  the  publica- 
tion was  forbidden  till  they  had  been  submitted  to  the  censor,  appeared, 
containing  the  proclamations,  with  the  most  violent  comments  upon 
them,  and  a -declaration  of  the  editors,  that  they  would  continue  to  pub- 
lish as  usual  in  spite  of  the  government;  adding  that  the  Charter  was 
violated,  and  calling  upon  the  nation  to  rise  in  defence  of  it. 

This  •produced  a  double  eflect :  it  excited  the  government  on  one 
side,  and  officers  were  sent  to  seize  and  destroy  the  presses  of  those 
papers.  The  news  spread  rapidly  through  all  parts  of  the  town,  mobs 
began  to  assemble.  In  the  garden  of  the  Palais-Royal,  men  were  seen 
mounted  on  chairs,  reading  the  papers  to  groups  around  them,  and  using 
the  most  energetic  language  to  excite  them  to  resistance.  The  crowds 
increased  continually  in  tlie  streets,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Palais-Royal.  Their  numbers  were  considerably  augment- 
ed in  consequence  of  several  printers  and  otljer  establishments  discharg-  • 
ing  their  workmen,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands,  declaring  they 
would  no  more  employ  them  till  things  were  altered.,  It  was  now. 
found  necessary  to  send  the  gens-d'armes  ;l5o  clear  away  the  mob ;  this 
they  endeavoured  to  do  by  frequent  charges ;  but  the  moment  the  troop 
returned,  the  people  followed  them  pouring  from  every  street  and  alley, 
crying,  down  with  the  ^ens-d^armes,  and  throwing  mud  or  stones  at 
them.  This  continued  for  some  time  with  increasing  irritation  on  both 
sides:  at  last  some  of  the  mob  fell,  or  were  thrown  down  by  the  mili- 
tary, and  trampled  upon  by  the  horses ;  this  caused  dreadful  cries  among 
the  crowd,  and  a  fresh  volley  of  missiles  was  thrown  at  the  soldiers. 
Irritation  now  became  almost  fury,  and  the  report  of  fire-arms  was 
heard.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  people, 
or  by  the  military,  as  each  accuse  the  other:  however  a  general  cry  of 
"  to  arms  !  to  arms  !  we  are  massacred  !"  spread  through  the  streets,  and 
ulmost  immediately  several  gunsmiths'  shops  were  broken  open,  and 
their  arms  distributed  among  the  people.  The  military  posts  were  at- 
tacked, and  many  of  them  taken ;  much  skirmishing  took  place  in  the 
streets,  and  the  ears  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  were  shocked  by  re- 

When  was  the  liberty  of  the  press  suspended  ?  What  took  place  on  the  26th  ? 
On  the  27th  ?  Describe  the  proceedings  of  the  mob  ?  Who  attacked  them  ?  What 
was  the  consequence  ? 
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peated  discharges  of  musketry;  knowing-  at  every  discharge  that 
Frenchmen  were  falling  by  the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  and  that  the 
streets  of  Paris  were  running  with  the  blood  of  its  citizens.  At  length 
night  suspended  these  dreadful  scenes,  which  were  however  renewed 
with  redoubled  and  systematic  fury  early  on  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day the  28th. 

The  morning  of  the  28th,  the  struggle  between  the  people  and  the 
government  became  more  determined  than  ever.  It  appeared  as  if 
each  party  had  passed  the  night  in  preparation.  The  capital  became  a 
general  scene  of  civil  warfare.  The  flags  at  the  public  offices  were 
torn  down  and  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  such  as 
the  arms  over  the  shop-doors,  and  the  word  royal  at  the  lottery  offices, 
disappeared.  The  ministers  had  quitted  their  hotels  and  retired  to  the 
Tuileries.  Almost  every  principal  street  now  became  a  scene  of  bat- 
tle ;  the  dead  and  wounded  were  seen  being  carried  off"  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  corners  of  the  streets  were  barricaded ;  and  many  of  the 
populace  had  taken  paving-stones  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses, 
from  which  they  threw  them  on  the  military  as  they  passed ;  many  of 
whom  fell  victims  to  this  horrible  warfare. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  this  day,  some  marks  of  indecision  were 
observed  among  the  soldiers  of  the  line,  and  soon  after,  whole  regi- 
ments refused  to  fire  upon  the  people,  who,  in  consequence,  became 
more  animated,  and  more  confident  of  success.  They  now  formed 
themselves  into  strong  bodies  ;  several  of  the  pupils  of  the  Polytech- 
nic school  had  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  different  detachments, 
leading  them  on  to  the  attack.  Thus  passed  Wednesday  the  28th, 
which  was  a  day  of  bloodshed  from  morning  till  near  midnight. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  29th,  the  struggle  was  renewed  at 
daybreak,  with  sanguinary  resclution  on  both  sides.  Numbers  of  beau- 
tiful trees  on  the  Boulevards  were  cut  down  and  placed  across  the  road 
to  impede  the  soldiers.  The  populace  had  seized  the  powder  maga- 
zines ;  they  had  also  procured  arms  at  several  barracks,  and  at  the  de- 
pot of  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin. 

The  soldiers  of  the  line  having  ceased  firing,  the  situation  of  the 
Swiss  guard  and  the  royad  guard  became  very  critical.  They  were 
almost  the  only  troops  in  Paris  who  still  remained  firm  to  the  govern- 
ment, and,  while  the  people  were  every  moment  reinforced  by  numbers 
from  the  faubourgs,  the  ranks  of  the  guards  were  perpetually  thinned 
by  the  continual  fire  of  their  assailants. 

The  Swiss  had  intrenched  themselves  in  the  Louvre,  whence  they 
kept  up  a  dreadful  fire,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  the  populace.  It 
was  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  a  coup-de-main.  The  palace  was 
attacked  at  the  same  moment  on  three  sides,  the  gates  were  forced,  the 
mob  entered,  and  a  dreadful  scene  of  carnage  took  place. 

The  Swiss  retired  to  the  Tuileries,  which  was  also  defended  by  the 

What  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  ?  What  is  said  of  the  capital  ?  The 
ministers  ?  The  streets  ?  Of  the  troops  of  the  line  ?  Of  the  Polytechnic  school  ? 
What  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Swiss  ?  Of  the 
palace  of  tlie  Louvre  ? 
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royal  guard.  The  people,  shortly  after  the  taking  of  the  Louvre,  re- 
solved to  make  a  desperate  effort  on  the  former  palace,  which  was  then 
the  only  remaining  post  of  the  government;  it  was  attacked  with  such 
irresistible  fury,  that  after  a  short  resistance,  the  duke  of  Raguse  was 
obliged  to  retreat  with  his  troops,  and  leave  the  Tuileries  to  the  mercy 
of  the  populace,  who  soon  entered  by  doors  and  windows,  and  in  a  few 
moments,  busts,  pictures,  papers  and  numerous  things  were  seen  flying 
from  the  windows;  a  work  of  destruction  was  commenced;  but  some 
of  the  most  reasonable  among  those  who  had  entered,  begged  the  otliers 
not  to  disgrace  themselves  by  such  unmanly  acts,  and  soon  after  this  a 
sort  of  guard  was  formed  to  prevent  further  devastation. 

The  troops  had  retired  to  the  bois  de  Boulogne,  where  it  was  ex- 
pected they  would  rally,  receive  reinforcements,  and  come  down  again 
on  Paris.  But  the  court  being  now  convinced  that  the  capital  vt^as  in 
arms,  the  king  sent  word  that  the  proclamations  were  revoked,  and  the 
ministry  changed.  This  proposition  came  too  late ;  the  people  had 
gained  the  victory ;  and  several  members  of  parliament  and  other  men 
of  influence  having  joined  them  (among  whom  was  the  celebrated 
general  Lafayette),  it  was  determined  that  the  government  should  be 
entirely  changed.  The  king,  hearing  of  this,  offered  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  the  Dauphin,  but  he  was  •  told  that  prince  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted, as  he  had  formed  a  part  of  the  council  whence  the  ordonnances 
had  issued. 

During  this  time,  a  provisional  or  temporary  government  had  been 
formed,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  invited  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  it,  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  did.  The 
tri-coloured  flag  was  agahi  adopted  as  the  national  standard :  it  had 
already  been  hoisted  successively  on  the  different  edifices  conquered  by 
the  people.  The  royal  family,  who  were  at  St.  Cloud,  retired  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  soon  after  to  Ranibouillet,  where  king  Charles,  finding  there 
was  no  hope,  either  for  himself  or  for  the  Dauphin,  sent  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans  an  act  of  abdication  for  himself  and  the  duke  of  Angouleme, 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Bourdeaux. 

This  act  was  read  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  parliament;  but  no 
further  notice  was  taken  of  it.  The  members  of  the  family  of  Charles 
X.  were  still  at  Rambouillet;  but  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  that  they  should  quit  France.  Commissioners 
were  sent  to  offer  them  an  escort  to  the  frontiers ;  the  late  king  however 
would  not  see  them,  and  when  the  news  of  his  refusal  reached  Paris, 
tlie  populace  rose  in  mass  and  marched  with  cannon  and  all  kinds  of 
arms  towards  Rambouillet.  This  maniiestation  decided  Charles  X.  to 
emigrate.  The  family  left  the  chateau  on  the  4th  of  August  1830;  they 
proceeded,  by  easy  journeys,  towards  Cherbourg,  where  they  embarked 
and  soon  landed  in  England. 

They  were  received  as  private  persons,  and  went  first  to  live  at  Lul- 
worth  castle,  in  Dorsetshire :  this  was  however  too  near  the  sea-coast 
and  opposite  the  shores  of  France ;  so  they  were  advised  to  change,  and 

Of  the  Tuileries  ?  What  was  now  done  by  the  troops  ?  By  the  king  ?  What 
was  determined  ?  What  did  the  king  offer ?  Was  it  accepted?  What  was  then 
done  ?     What  obbged  Charles  to  emigrate  ?    Whither  did  he  go  ? 
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they  went  to  Holyrood  house,  near  Edinburgh,  v^^hich  had  ah'eady  been 
the  asylum  of  that  unfortunate  family,  after  the  revolution  of  1789. 
Charles  X.,  after  remaining-  some  time  in  Scotland,  retired  with  his 
family  to  Prague  in  Bohemia,  where  they  yet  reside  (December  1836)} 

The  parliament  of  France  then  assemxbled  to  remodel  the  constitutional 
Charter,  and,  when  it  was  finished,  came  to  the  resolution  of  offering 
the  throne  to:  the  duke  of  Orleans,  on  condition  of  his  swearing  to  govern 
according  to  the  said  Charter. 

He  took  the  oath  in  presence  of  the  peers  aiid  deputies  assembled ; 
and  then  ascended  the  throne,  taking  the  title  of  Louis  Philip  L|  king 
OF  THE  French. 


CHAPTER  L. 
LOUIS  PHILIP  I.  (1830). 


The  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  knowing  that  the  public  mind  was 
furiously  excited  against  them,  endeavoured  to  escape.  Three  of  them 
succeeded,  but  the  others,  viz.,  the  prince  de  Polignac,  MM.  de  Pey- 
ronnet,  de  Chantclauze,  and  Guernon  de  Ranville,  were  taken  and  tried 
before  the  peers.  They  were  all  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trial.  In  addition  to  which  prince  Po- 
lignac, as  having  been  prime  minister,  was  declared  to  be  an  outlaw ; 
that  is,  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  or  to  be  considered  as  dead  in 
the  eye  of  the  lav/ ;  by  v/hich  sentence  all  right  to  property  is  abolish- 
ed, the  wife  is  considered  a  widow,  and  the  children  succeed  to  the 
estates,  etc. 

The  popular  mind  was  so  much  irritated  against  the  ministers,  that, 
during  the  trial,  v/hich  lasted  some  weeks,  a  strong  military  force  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  populace  from  attacking  the  Luxembourg,  where 
they  were  confined  during  that  time. 

After  condemnation  they  were  taken  to  the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  and 
thence  to  Ham  in  Picardy,  where  they  are  still  confined  (1837)'.; 

After  this  the  country  went  on  as  quietly  as  could  be  expected  of  a 
kingdom  so  recently  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  However,  the 
violent  republicans,  wha  wished  a  government  on  their  own  principles, 
began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  moderate  measures  of  Louis  Philip; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  the  late  government  declared 
their  enmity  to  him,  and  used  all  their  power  to  thwart  the  measures 
of  his  government.  An  attempt  was  even  made  in  June  1832,  in  which 
both  parties  are  said  to  have  united  their  efforts  to  deprive  him  of  the 
crown.  It  was  on  the  5th  of  June  that  the  funeral  of  the  celebrated 
general  Lamarque  gave  a  pretext  for  a  large  assemblage  of  people.     A 

What  was  his  subsequent  career?  Who  was  offered  the  throne  ?  On  what  con- 
dition ?    With  what  title  ?    What  was  done  with  the  ministers  of  Chai  Irs  X.  ?  V/hal 

took  place  Jaae  5fh  1832^ 
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conflict  took  place  between  the  military  and  some  of  the  crowd,  and 
bore  the  appeartince  of  another  revolution.  Our  ears  were  again  aliock- 
ed  with  continual  reports  of  musketry  and  cannon,  the  streets  were 
strewed  with  dead  and  wounded,  particularly  in  the  populous  quarters 
of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  in  which  latter  street  there  was  scarcely  a 
window  left  whole ;  and  the  fronts  of  some  shops  were  entirely  carried 
away :  one  l^ouse  No.  SO  was  almost  demolished,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Merry  yet  bears  marks  of  the  balls. 

The  insurrection  was  quelled  on  the  second  day,  and  since  that  time 
the  capital  has  remained  quiet,  though  the  south  of  France,  and  la  Ven- 
dee have  been  agitated  by  party  spirit,  and  open  resistance. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1832  the  duchess  of  Berri  landed  in  the 
south  with  some  partisans  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  la  Vendee.  This  duchess  was  the  widow  of  the  duke 
of  Berri,  who  was  assassinated  at  the  opera  in  1820,  and  mother  of  the 
duke  of  Bourdeaux,  who,  before  the  change  of  dynasty  by  the  revolution 
of  1830,  was  second  in  succession  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Her  presence  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Vendeans,  and  caused 
several  conflicts.  However,  she  was  at  last  traced  by  the  authorities  to 
a  house  at  Nantes,  and,  after  a  fruitless  search  of  many  hours,  was  found 
concealed  in  a  small  recess  behind  a  chimney/  It  is  said  that  the  con- 
cealment was  so  well  imagined,  that  discovery  would  not  have  taken 
place  had  not  some  of  the  gens-d'armes  who  were  left  to  watch  in  a 
room  that  had  been  searched,  made  a  large  fire  in  the  chimney  to  warm 
themselves :  the  retreat  being  immediately  behind  the  iron  plate  of  the 
chimney,  became  so  insupportably  hot,  that,  after  having  endured  it 
almost  to  suffocation,  the  duchess,  and  two  gentlemen  who  were  con- 
cealed with  her,  called  out  that  they  surrendered.  The  chimney-plate 
opened  and  the  captives  came  forth  half  roasted.  They  were  imme- 
diately taken  to  prison :  the  duchess  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  citadel  of 
Blaye,  near  Bourdeaux,  where  she  declared  herself  married  to  an  Italian 
prince. — She  was  imprisoned  for  some  time,  and  then  transported  on 
ooard  a  French  vessel  to  Naples,  her  native  place.. 

Before  closing  our  history,  we  think  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  some  important  events  which  happened  at  Brussels  in  the 
year  1830,  and  which  have  been  the  cause  of  placing  on  a  new  throne 
erected  in  Belgium  a  king  related  to  the  royal  family  of  England,  and 
a  queen  in  the  person  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis-Philippe  I.,  the 
reigning  monarch  of  France. 

Holland  avid  Flanders /had  been  united  into  one  kingdom  under  the 
title  of  the  Netherlands,  governed  by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Nassau. 
There  existed  however  an  unconquerable  jealousy  between  the  Dutch 
and  Flemings,  which,  in  August  1830,  broke  out  into  open  war.  A 
revolt  took  place  at  Brussels,  and  after  some  sanguinary  combats  between 
the  king's  troops  and  the  people,  the  latter  were  victorious.  The  Dutch 
authorities  were  driven  out,  a  provisional  government  was  formed,  and 
a  separation  of  the  two  countries  demanded. 

What  is  said  of  the  duchess  of  Berri  ?  Wliere  was  she  found  ?  How  was  sho 
disix>sod  of?  What  countries  composed  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands?  What 
took  place  at  Brussels  in  August  1830  ?     What  was  the  consequence  ? 
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This,  through  the  determined  interference  of  France  and  England, 
was  effected,  though  not  without  difficulty,  as  the  northern  powers  were 
jealous  of  any  arrangement  which  might  increase  the  influence  of  those 
two  nations.  It  was  however  arranged,  a  new  throne  was  created,  and 
waited  only  a  new  king.  Another  difficulty  was  to  find  one  to  suit  all 
parties  interested.  The  crown  was  offered  to  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
second  son  of  Louis  Philip.  He  did  not  however  accept  it.  Fresh 
negotiations  were  opened,  and  the  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg  was  proposed. 
This  prince  had  formerly  married  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 
daughter  of  George  the  Fourth  of  England,  and,  had  she  survived  her 
father,  she  would  have  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  that  nation,  where  the 
salic  law  does  not  exist.  The  prince  would  then  have  been  king-consort, 
that  is  husband  of  the  queen,  but  without  any  pretensions  to  govern. 
The  princess  however  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  first  child  in  less  than 
a  year  after  her  marriage. 

The  crown  of  Belgium  being  offered  to  the  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg, 
he  after  some  hesitation  accepted  it  under  certain  conditions ;  and  shortly 
after  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  Philip  L 

The  dispute  with  Holland  was  not  however  quite  arranged;  the 
Dutch  troops  still  occupied  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  and  refused  to  sur- 
render it.  At  last 'France  determined  to  take  it  by  force  for  the  Bel- 
gians. A  French  army  was  sent  to  invest  it,  and  after  a  siege  of  several 
days,  in  which  the  soldiers  of  that  nation  manifested  their  usual  courage 
and  perseverance,  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  surrender. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Louis  Philip  enjoyed  a  high  de- 
gree of  personal  popularity.  He  was  accessible  to  all  classes  of  his 
subjects ;  and,  from  his  free  and  affable  intercourse  with  them,  had 
acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Citizen  Kingi  The  revolutionary  spirit, 
however,  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation,  soon  began  to  manifest  itself 
in  a  manner  which  threatened  a  speedy  termination  of  his  power,  unless 
vigorous  measures  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
authority  of  the  government.  The  press,  of  which  the  ministers  of 
Charles  X.  had  complained  as  constantly  aiming  at  disorganization  and 
anarchy,  abated  none  of  its  license  under  the  new  order  of  things;  and, 
as  a  measure  of  self-defence^  the  king  caused  its  conductors  to  be  fined 
and  imprisoned,  to  an  extent  unknown  during  the  reign  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

Attempts  at  revolution,  made  in  Lyons,  and  other  cities  in  the  South 
of  France,  were  repressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  power ;  and  the  advo- 
cates of  liberty  soon  found  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 
Their  disappointment  and  chagrin  at  this  discovery  knew  no  bounds ; 
they  would  willingly  have  renewed  the  scenes  of  the  memorable  Three 
Days ;  but  the  opportunity  was  past ;  an  immense  standing  army  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  king,  and  a  s)^stem  of  police  as  efficient  as  that  of 

Who  was  made  king  of  Belgium  ?  Who  took  Antwerp  i'rom  the  Dutch?  Whnt 
was  Louis  Phihp's  demeanour  towards  the  people  ?  Was  he  popular  in  France  ? 
How  was  he  denominated  ?  Did  his  popularity  last  long  ?  What  was  the  course 
of  the  newspapers?  How  were  their  conductors  dealt  with?  Did  insurrections 
occur  ?    Were  these  suppressed  ? 
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Fouche,  and  as  widely  extended  as  the  atmosphere  of  France,  made  it 
unsafe  for  a  man  to  whisper  to  his  neighbour  the  design  of  revolution. 

The  ch8,nges  which  were  made  in  the  ministry,  the  aspect  of  affairs 
in  the  court  and  in  the  parliament,  and  the  whole  policy  pursued  by  the 
o-overnment,  made  it  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  despotic  character  of 
the  new  regime  depended  on  the  deliberate  choice  and  determination 
of  the  king.  How  far  this  choice  may  have  been  dictated  by  a  convic- 
tion that  France  can  only  be  ruled  with  an  iron  sceptre, — that  the  nation 
must  always  be  in  a  state  of  slavery  or  anarchy, — it  is  not  for  us  to 
determine.  But  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  announced  in  the 
celebrated  declaration  of  Louis  XIV.,  "I  am  the  State,"  there  appears 
no  reason  to  doubt.  He  is  as  absolute  in  his  mode  of  government  as 
was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  even  when  at  the  height  of  his  power. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  not  surprising  that  repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne  and  his  life,  by  the  detestable 
mode  of  assassination.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1835,  while  the  king, 
attended  by  his  sons  and  a  numerous  staff  of  officers  on  horseback,  was 
reviewing  a  large  body  of  troops  in  Paris,  an  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  cortege,  by  the  explosion  of  an  infernal  machine, -^-dJi 
instrument  composed  of  a  large  number  of  gun-barrels,  pointed  from  the 
window  of  a  building  which  the  king  was  passing,  and  simultaneously 
discharged.  The  king  and  his  sons  had  just  passed  the  window  when 
the  explosion  took  place,  and  none  of  the  royal  family  was  wounded. 
'^Marshal  Mortier,  duke  of  Treviso,  and  several  other  persons,  were  killed, 
and  nearly  thirty  wounded.  The  assassin,  Fieschi,  was  immediately 
seized,  and  soon  after  tried  and  executed  ;  but  nothing  transpired,  in  the 
course  of  the  trial,  to  show  that  he  was  connected  with  any  considerable 
party  in  the  state. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  occasioned  by  this  atrocious  attempt  was 
highly  favourable  to  the  king,  who  with  characteristic  dexterity  turned 
it  to  his  own  advantage,  by  procuring  the  passage  of  severe  laws  for 
restraining  the  liberty  of  his  subjects  and  promoting  his  own  personal 
security. 

During  the  past  summer  (1836),  another  attempt  on  the  king's  life 
was  made  by  a  person  named  Alibeau,  who  fired  upon  him  with  a  gun- 
barrel  concealed  in  a  cane,  as  he  was  riding  with  the  queen  in  his  car- 
riage, surrounded  by  his  guards.  The  king  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
on  this  occasion;  and  the  assassin  was  summarily  punished  without 
discovering  any  accomplice. 

In  his  policy  towards  the  United  States,  it  would  appear  that  Louis 
Philip  has  acted  honourably.  The  affair  of  the  indemnity  for  spolia- 
tions on  American  commerce,  made  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
had  nearly  led  to  a  rupture  between  the  two  countries,  in  consequence 

Who  attempted  to  assassinate  the  king  of  France  ?  What  was  the  method  adopt- 
ed in  this  instance  ?  What  was  the  mischief  done  ?  What  person  of  great  distinc- 
tion was  among  the  killed  ?  Did  the  king  escape  ?  Relate  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  another  attempt  upon  the  king's  life.  In  what  respect  were  these 
incidents  favourable  to  the  king's  purposes  ?  Has  the  king,  in  his  relations  with 
our  own  country,  acted  with  honour?  What  induced  the  French  Chamber  oi 
Deputies  to  do  justice,  in  the  matter  of  the  American  Indemnity  ? 
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of  the  refusal  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  sanction  the  king's  treaty. 
But  the  decision  and  energy  displayed  by  the  American  President,  soon 
induced  that  body  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation,  and  the  indem- 
nity is  now  nearly  all  paid. 

As  the  present  order  of  things  in  France  appears  to  depend  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  on  the  personal  character  of  the  king,  it  will  probably 
remain  unaltered  during  his  life-time ;  but  when  he  shall  cease  to  reign, 
there  seems  reason  to  apprehend  that  France  will  afford  abundant  mate- 
rials for  the  future  historian,  in  a  new  series  of  revolutions  and  wars. 

Upon  what  circumstance  seems  tx)  depend  the  continuance  of  tranquillity  in 
France?    And,  upon  Louis  Philip's  death,  what  may  reasonably  be  apprehended? 


THE  END. 


WORKS  FOR  EDUCATION. 


HOGAN  AND  THOMPSON, 

WHOLESALE    BOOKSELLERS,   STATIONERS,    AND    PUBLISHERS, 

No.  30  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET, 

TWa   DOORS   BELOW   SANDERSON's   HOTEL, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Offer  to  the  School  Committees,  Teachers,  Country  Merchants, 
Booksellers,  and  others,  the  following  valuable  Books  of  their 
own  publication.  The  School  Books  they  particularly  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Teachers,  Parents,  and  Guardians  of 
the  Young. 

The  series  by  Emerson,  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 
They  have  recommendations  from  the  highest  sources  in  this 
country ;  the  most  eminent  teachers,  school  committees,  and 
the  controllers  of  public  schools,  have  concurred  in  introdu- 
cing them  into  the  institutions  under  their  respective  charge,  and 
in  recommending  them  to  others. 


£iner§on's  School  Books. 

The  series  consists  of 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  READER. 

THE  SECOND  CLASS  READER. 

THE  THIRD  CLASS  READER. 

THE  FOURTH  CLASS  READER. 

THE  NEW  NATIONAL  SPELLING  BOOK. 

THE  NORTH  A31ERICAN  ARITHMETIC,  PART  FIRST. 

THE  NORTH  AiWERICAN  ARITH31ETIC,  PART  SECOND. 

THE  ACADEMICAL  SPEAKER,  and 

EMERSON'S  PROGRESSIVE  PRIMER. 


Enter  son's  Class  Readers. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  Suggestions  to  Teachers,  at  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the  First  Class  Reader,  recommends  the  introduction  into 
our  American  schools,  of  the  explanatory  system  of  instruction 
successfully  practised  in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School  under 
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the  direction  of  Mr.  Wood.  An  account  of  the  Edinburgh  Ses- 
sional School  was  published  some  time  ago  in  Boston,  and  a  de- 
tailed notice  also  of  the  methods  of  examination  therein  will  b.e 
found  on  reference  to  Mr.  Emerson's  First  and  Third  Class  Read- 
ers. We  cannot  better  explain  this  system,  in  its  application  to 
the  exercise  of  reading,  than  by  presenting  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Wood's  valuable  work.  The  following  is  one  of  the  methods  of 
applying  the  principles  of  examination  laid  down  by  Mr.  Wood. 

"  Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  reading  department,  it  may 
be  proper  to  premise  some  general  observations,  on  that  method  of  explana- 
tion, which  has  been  so  highly  approved  of  in  the  Sessional  School.  Its  ob- 
ject is  threefold  :  first,  To  render  more  easy  and  pleasing  the  acquisition  of  the 
mechanical  art  of  reading ;  secondly.  To  turn  to  advantage  the  particular  in- 
struction contained  in  every  individual  passage  which  is  read  ;  and,  above  all, 
thirdly,  To  give  the  pupil,  by  means  of  a  minute  analysis  of  each  passage,  a 
general  command  of  his  own  language. 

"  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  method,  that 
all  these  objects  should  be  kept  distinctly  in  view.  With  regard  to  \he  firsts 
no  one,  who  has  not  witnessed  the  scheme  in  operation,  can  well  imagine  the 
animation  and  energy  which  it  inspires.  It  is  the  constant  remark  of  almost 
every  stranger  who  visits  the  Sessional  School,  that  its  pupils  have  not  at  all 
the  ordinary  appearance  of  school-boys,  doomed  to  an  unwilling  task,  but  rather 
the  happy  faces  of  children  at  their  sports.  This  distinction  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  that  part  of  the  system  of  which  we  are  here  treating  ;  by  which, 
in  place  of  harassing  the  pupil  with  a  mere  mechanical  routine  of  sounds  and 
technicalities,  his  attention  is  excited,  his  curiosity  is  gratified,  and  his  fancy  is 
amused. 

"  In  the  second  place,  when  proper  IcKJoks  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  scholars, 
every  article  which  they  read,  may  be  rria^lpi  the  means,  not  only  of  forming  in 
their  youthful  minds  the  invaluable  habit  of  attention,  but  also  of  communica- 
ting to  them,  along  with  facility  in  the  art  of  reading,  much  information,  which  is 
both  adapted  to  their  present  age,  and  may  be  of  use  Vo  them  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  How  different  is  the  result,  where  the  mechanical  art  is  made  the  ex- 
clusive object  of  the  master's  and  the  pupil's  attention  !  Hot?  many  fine  pas- 
sages have  been  read  in  the  most  pompous  manner,  without  roviising  a  single 
sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  performer  !  How  many,  in  which  thty  have  left 
behind  them  only  the  most  erroneous  and  absurd  impressions  and  associa- 
tions. 

"  But,  in  the  last  place,  they  little  know  the  full  value  of  the  explanatory 
method,  who  think  it  unnecessary,  in  any  case,  to  carry  it  beyond  what  is  ab, 
solutely  essential  to  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  indivi- 
dual passage  before  him  at  the  time.  As  well,  indeed,  might  it  be  maintained, 
that,  in  parsing,  the  only  object  in  view  should  be  the  elucidation  of  the  parti- 
cular sentence  parsed ;  or  that,  in  reading  Caesar's  Commentaries  in  a  gram- 
mar school,  the  pupil's  sole  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Gallic  war  was  conducted.  A  very  little  reflection,  however,  should  be 
sufficient  to  show,  how  erroneous  such  a  practice  would  be  in  either  case. 
The  passages  gone  over  in  school  must  of  course  be  very  few  and  limited, 
and  the  direct  information  communicated  through  them  extremely  scanty.  The 
skill  of  the  instructor  must  therefore  be  exhibited,  not  merely  in  enabling  the 
.  pupil  to  understand  these  few  passages,  but  in  making  every  lesson  bear  upon 
the  proper  object  of  his  labours,  the  giving  a  general  knowledge  and  full  com- 
mand of  the  language,  which  it  is  his  province  to  teach,  together  with  as  much 
other  useful  information,  as  the  passage  may  suggest  and  circumstances  will 
admit.  As  in  parsing,  accordingly,  no  good  teacher  would  be  satisfied  with 
examining  his  pupil  upon  the  syntactic  construction  of  the  passage  before  him 
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as  it  stands,  and  making  him  repeat  the  rules  of  that  construction,  but  would 
also,  at  the  same  time,  call  upon  him  to  notice  the  variations,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  made  in  certain  hypothetical  circumstances ;  so  also  in  the  depart- 
ment of  which  we  are  now  treating,  he  will  not  consider  it  enough,  that  the 
child  may  have,  from  the  context  or  otherwise,  formed  a  general  notion  of  the 
Cleaning,  of  a  whole  passage,  but  will  also,  with  a  view  to  future  exigencies, 
'rect  his  attention  to  the  full  force  and  signification  of  the  particular  terms 
employed,  and  likewise  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  their  roots,  derivatives,  and 
compounds.     Thus,  for  example,  if  in  any  lesson  the  scholar  read  of  one  hav- 
ing  '  done  an  itnprecedented  act,'  it  might  be  quite  sufficient  for  understanding 
the  meaning  of  that  single  passage,  to  tell  him  that  'no  other  person  had  ever 
done  the  Uke;'  but  this  would  by  no  means  fully  accomplish  the  object  we 
have  in  view.     The  child  would  thus  receive  no  clear  notion  of  the  word  un- 
precedented, and  would,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  on  the  very  next  occasion 
of  its  recurrence,  or  of  the  recurrence  of  other  words  from  the  same  root,  be  as 
much  at  a  loss  as  before.     But  direct  his  attention  to  the  threefold  composition 
of  this  word,  the  wn,  the  pre,  and  the  cede.     Ask  him  the  meaning  of  the  syl- 
lable un  in  composition,  and  tell  him  to  point  out  to  you  (or  if  necessary,  point 
out  to  him)  any  other  words,  in  which  it  has  this  signification  of  not,  (such  as 
uncommon,  uncivil)  and,  if  there  be  leisure,  any  other  syllables  which  have  in 
composition  a  similar  effect,  such  as  in,  with  all  its  modifications  of  ig,  il,  im^ 
ir,  also  dis,  and  non,  with  examples.     Next  investigate  the  meaning  of  the 
syllable  pre  in  composition,  and  illustrate  it  with  examples,  (such  as  previous^ 
premature.    Then  examine  in  like  manner  the  meaning  of  the  syllable  cede  and 
having  shown  that  in  composition  it  generally  signifies  to  go,  demand  the  signi- 
fication  of  its  various  compounds,  precede,  proceed,  succeed,  accede,  recede,  exceed^ 
intercede.     The  pupil  will  in  this  manner  acquire  not  only  a  much  more  dis- 
tinct and  lasting  impression  of  the  signification  of  the  word  in  question,  but  a 
key  also  to  a  vast  variety  of  other  words  in  the  language.     This  too  he  will  do 
far  more  pleasingly  and  satisfactorily  in  the  manner  which  is  here  recommend- 
ed, than  by  being  enjoined  to  commit  them  to  memory  from  a  vocabulary  at 
home  as  a  task.     It  is  very  true  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  go  over  every 
word  of  a  lesson  with  the  same  minuteness,  as  that  we  have  now  instanced.  A 
certain  portion  of  time  should  therefore  be  set  apart  for  this  examination;  and, 
after  those  explanations  have  been  given,  which  are  necessary  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding  of  the  passage,  such  minuter  investigations  only  may  be  gone  into 
as  time  will  admit.     It  is  no  more  essential,  that  every  word  should  be  gone 
over  in  this  way,  than  that  every  word  should  always  be  syntactically  parsed. 
A  single  sentence  well  done  may  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  scholar  in 
his  future  studies." 

In  applying  this  system  of  instruction  to  the  First  Class  Reader, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  pupils  have  the  reading  exercise  for 
the  day,  previously  assigned  to  them,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
an  opportunity  for  them  carefully  to  study  the  same,  in  reference 
to  the  examination  that  is  to  follow.  In  reading  the  book  the  first 
time,  the  examination  should  be  general,  rather  than  otherwise; 
let  the  pupils  be  questioned  in  regard  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
piece,  and  the  meaning  of  prominent  words  in  it.  Explanation 
and  illustration  should  be  given  by  the  teacher ;  such  as  the  mean- 
ing of  any  passage,  its  allusions,  figures,  &c.,  may  require.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  scholars  do  not  forget  these  explana- 
tions; this  may  be  prevented  by  recurring  to  them  at  subsequent 
examinations.  In  order  to  show  the  nature  of  this  Jirst  examina- 
tion, a  specimen  is  subjoined. 

In  going  through  the  volume  the  second  time,  a  more  particular 
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examination  should  be  instituted.  Not  only  the  same  kind  o[ 
questions,  which  have  already  been  put,  are  to  be  repeated,  but 
the  pupils  should  be  examined  with  reference  to  the  analysis  of 
words,  their  inflections  and  analogies ;  and  also  with  reference  to 
the  rlietorical  features  of  the  composition,  and  the  topics  of  gene- 
ral information  suggested  by  the  text. 

'  Of  this  second  examination,  a  specimen,  such  as  our  limits 
would  allow,  is  also  subjoined.  Its  nature  and  character,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  may  be  carried,  and  the  interest,  which  it  may  be 
made  to  impart  to  the  exercise,  will  at  once  be  felt  and  apprecia- 
ted by  every  intelligent  teacher. 

We  will  take  for  an  example  of  the  following  examinations,  an 
extract  from  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith. 

APPEAL  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  has  told  us,"  that  the  light  is  sweet, 
that  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun."  The  sense  of  sight 
is,  indeed,  the  highest  bodily  privilege,  the  purest  physical  pleasure,  which  man 
has  derived  from  his  Creator  : — to  see  that  wandering  fire,  after  he  has  finished 
his  journey  through  the  nations,  coming  back  to  us  in  the  eastern  heavens ; 
the  mountains  painted  with  light;  the  floating  splendour  of  the  sea;  the  earth 
waking  from  deep  slumber  ;  the  day  flowing  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  till  it 
reaches  the  secret  valleys;  the  little  insect  recalled  to  life;  the  bird  trying  her 
wings;  man  going  forth  to  his  labour;  each  created  being  moving,  thinking, 
acting,  contriving,  according  to  the  scheme  and  compass  of  its  nature;  by 
force,  by  cunning,  by  reason,  by  necessity.  Is  it  possible  to  joy  in  this  ani- 
mated  scene,  and  feel  no  pity  for  the  sons  of  darkness  ?  for  the  eyes  that  will 
never  taste  the  sweet  light  ?  for  the  poor  clouded  in  everlasting  gloom  ? 

If  you  ask  me  why  they  are  miserable  and  dejected ;  I  turn  you  to  the  plen- 
tiful valleys  ;  to  the  fields,  bringing  forth  their  increase  ;  to  the  freshness  and 
flowers  of  the  earth ;  to  the  endless  variety  of  its  colours  :  to  the  grace,  the 
symmetry,  the  shape  of  all  it  cherishes,  and  all  it  bears.  These  you  have  for- 
gotten, because  you  have  always  enjoyed  them  ;  but  these  are  the  means  by 
which  God  Almighty  makes  man  what  he  is;  cheerful,  lively,  erect;  full  of 
enterprise,  mutable,  glancing  from  heaven  to  earth ;  prone  to  labour  and  to  act. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  blind  are  miserable  and  dejected — because  their 
soul  is  mutilated,  and  dismembered  of  its  best  sense  ;  because  they  are  a  laugh- 
ter, and  a  ruin,  and  the  boys  of  the  streets  mock  at  their  stumbling  feet. 

Therefore  I  implore  you,  by  the  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  the  blind.  If 
there  is  not  pity  for  all  sorrows,  turn  the  full  and  perfect  man  to  meet  the  in- 
clemency of  fate.  Let  not  those  who  have  never  tasted  the  pleasures  of  exist- 
ence, be  assailed  by  any  of  its  sorrows.  The  eyes  that  are  never  gladdened 
with  light,  should  never  stream  with  tears. 

First  examination  on  the  foregoing  extract. 

What  is  the  title  of  the  piece?  Who  is  the  author?  What 
sacred  writer  does  he  quote?  What  is  the  quotation?  What  is 
the  "highest  bodily  privilege?"  What  is  meant  by  the  word 
"  bodily  ?"  What  is  here  meant  by  the  word  "  physical?"  What 
pleasures  are  higher  and  purer  than  bodily  or  physical  ones? 
What  other  senses  have  we,  besides  that  of  sight?  Whose  gift 
are  they  ?  What  is  the  "  wandering  fire,"  mentioned  in  the  text? 
Why  is  it  spoken  of  as  "  coming  back  to  us  in  the  eastern  hea- 
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vens?"  What  are  the  effects  of  its  rising,  so  beautifully  described 
in  the  text?  What  wakes  the  insects  and  the  birds,  and  sends 
man  forth  to  his  labour  ?  What  are  the  effects  of  its  return,  on 
other  created  beings?  Do  these  effects  of  light  prove  the  truth 
of  the  sacred  writer's  assertion  quoted  above?  W^hat  feeling 
should  our  enjoyment  of  the  morning  light  excite  towards  the 
blind?  What  beautiful  objects  of  sight  are  spoken  of  ?  Why  do 
we  forget  their  beauty  and  value  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  on  man?  Why  are  the  blind  sad  and  dejected? 
Why  are  the  blind  peculiarly  entitled  to  our  compassion  ? 


NEW  SYSTEM   OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

This  work  is  in  preparation  by  John  Frost,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
object  of  it  is  not  merely  to  lay  down  the  principles  and  rules  of  English 
Grammar,  in  order  to  enable  the  Student  to  analyse  sentences  in  the  way 
technically  called  parsing;  but  to  furnish  very  copious  practical  directions 
and  exercises  for  the  correct  speaking  and  writing  of  the  language.  In  short, 
to  treat  the  subject  not  only  as  u  science  but  as  an  art.  It  will  in  fact  be 
treated  chiefly  as  an  Art,  applicable  to  the  every  day  purposes  of  life,  and  intro- 
ductory to  a  similar  treatise  on  the  Art  of  English  Composition,  which  the 
Author  has  been  several  years  in  preparing  ;  and  which  is  intended  for  publi- 
cation in  a  few  months  after  the  present  work. 


Tlic  nei^  National  Spelling  Book, 

AND  PRONOUNCING  TUTOR ; 

On  an  improved  plan,  exhibiting  the  precise  sound  of  each  syllable  in  every 
word,  according  to  the  most  approved  principles  of  English  Orthoepy,  with 
progressive  Reading  Lessons  ; — designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  in  the  United 
States.  By  B.  D.  Emerson,  late  Principal  of  the  Adams  Grammar  School, 
Boston. 

The  following  is  from  Abraham  Andrews,  Cornelius  Walker,  N.  K.  G.  Oli- 
ver, Charles  Fox,  Wm.  Adams,  Barnum  Field,  John  Frost,  Masters  of  the 
Department  of  Reading  and  Grammar  in  the  Public  Schools  in  Boston.^- 
"  This  Spelling  Book  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  compiled  with  strict 
reference  to  tlie  actual  purpose  of  instruction.  Great  pains  have  evidently 
been  taken  to  render  it  highly  superior  in  character,  and  worthy  of  becoming 
a  National  Work." — Journal  of  Education. 

It  is  also  recommended  by  Ebenezer  Bailey,  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
High  School,  Boston. — John  Pierpoint,  Compiler  of  the  American  First  Class 
Book,  National  Reader,  &c. — John  Pierce,  D,D.,  Brooklyn. — Benjamin  Green- 
leaf,  Bradford  Academy. — Andrew  Yates,  Pres.  of  the  Polytechny  Instit.,  Chit- 
tenango,  N.  Y. — John  M.  Brewer,  S.  C.  Walker,  Samuel  Jones,  Jos.  R.  East- 
burn,  J.  H.  Brown. — B.  B.  Wisner,  D.  D.,  and  Wm.  Jenks,  D.  D.,  Boston. — 
Jeremiah  Evarts,  Cor.  Sec.  to  the  Am.  Board  of  Com.  for  For.  Miss. — Francis 
Wayland.  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Brown  University. — B.  F.  Farnsworth,  Academical  and 
Theolog.  Ins.,  N.  Hampton,  N.  H.-^Rev.  S.  C.  Loveland,  Reading,  N.  H., 
Author  of  a  Greek  and  Eng.  Lex.  of  the  N.  T. — Daniel  Adams,  M.  D.,  Author 
of  the  Scholar's  Arithmetic,  School  Geog.,  &c.  &c. — Rev.  N.  Bouton,  and  Rev. 
N.  W.  Williams,  Concord,  N.  H.-^J.  I.  Hitch^ck,  Instructor,  Baltimore.— 
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Walter  R.  Johnson.  Princ.  of  the  High  School,  Franklin  Ins.  Phila.— L.  Cole- 
man, M.  Lawrence,  M.  Shaw,  School  Committee  of  Belchertown.— Capt.  Pat- 
ridge,  Sci.  and  Military  Academy,  Middletown.— John  Richardson,  Leicester 
Academy. — R.  G.  Parker,  Roxbury. 

[LT  The  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Boston,  after  a  very  critical  ex- 
amination, have  ordered  its  introduction  into  all  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 
And  the  Vermont  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  have  recom- 
mended this  Spelling  Book,  as  one  of  the  best,  for  use  in  all  the  public  schools 
of  that  State. 

Copy  of  Resolutions  of  the  Directors  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Chamhersburg. 

Resolved,  that  the  following  books,  and  no  others,  viz  :  Emerson's  National 
Spelling  Book,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4;  Class  Readers  by  Emerson,  Nos.  1,  and  2; 
Arithmetic  by  Emerson,  be  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Chamhersburg 
District,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  and  that  notice  of  this  resolution  be 
given  to  the  Teachers.  FRED'K  SMITH,  Sec'ry. 

August  8th,  1835. 

September,  1834. 
It  was  ordered,  by  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  first  School 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  that  Emerson's  New  National  Spelling  Book,  Emer- 
son's First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  Readers,  and  Emerson's  North  American 
Arithmetic,  parts  1  and  2,  be  used,  and  none  other,  in  the  Public  Sshools  of  the 
District  under  their  care. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  ARITHMETIC, 
Part  I.  and  Part  II.     By  Frederick  Emerson. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  two  books,  denominated  Part  First  and  Part  Second. 
The  FIRST  PART  is  a  small  book,  designed  for  the  use  of  Children  from  five 
to  eight  years  of  age.  The  SECOND  PART  contains  within  itself  a  complete 
system  of  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  sufficiently  extensive  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  common  business;  and  is  designed  as  the  standard  book  for  Common 
Schools.  These  books  are  the  result  of  years  of  labour;  and  although  recently 
completed,  their  reputation  appears  to  be  already  established  by  the  uniform 
approval  of  gentlemen  in  the  department  of  education,  who  do  not  lend  their 
names  to  give  countenance  to  indifferent  works. 

Williams  College,  Oct.  2, 1832. 
To  Mr.  Frederick  Emerson.  Sir, — I  have  received  the  First  and  Second 
Parts  of  your  North  American  Arithmetic,  and  am  highly  pleased  with  the  plan 
of  the  work,  and  the  manner  of  its  execution  thus  far.  It  unites  simplicity 
with  fulness,  and  will  thus  be  sure  to  interest  the  beginner,  whilst  it  furnishes, 
at  the  same  time,  an  ample  guide  to  the  more  advanced  pupil. 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours,  ALBERT  HOPKINS, 

Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  Nat.  Phil.  Williamstown  College. 

New  York,  Oct.  6, 1S32. 
I  consider  the  plan  and  execution  of  Emerson's  North  American  Arithmetic 
'—Part  First  and  Part  Second,  with  the  Key— as  perfect  a  School  Book  as  I 
have  ever  examinied.  None  of  this  branch  of  instruction  has  so  well  and  truly 
illustrated  the  subject.  It  is  plain  and  easy,  and  the  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish it  as  a  school  book  are  those  which  should  prevail  in  every  introduc- 
torjr  work  offered  for  the  use  of  youth.  SAM'L  W.  SETON, 

JiTisiter  for  the  Public  School  Society,  New  York. 
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These  books  are  of  little  more  than  one  year's  publication,  and  yet  they  are 
already  introduced  into  the  greater  part  of  the  Schools  of  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  and  into  many 
of  the  towns  in  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  &c. 

The  Spelling-Book,  Readers,  Academical  Speaker,  and  Progressive  Primer, 
are  by  Benjamin  D.  Emerson,  late  principal  of  the  Adams  Grammar  School, 
Boston. 

The  Arithmetics  are  by  Frederick  Emerson,  Principal  of  the  Department  of 
Arithmetic  iu'Doyston  School,  Boston. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  consumed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  im- 
parting knowledge  to  youth,  and  after  years  of  study  and  reflection  have  given 
the  above  series  of  useful  books,  as  the  result  of  their  own  observation  and 
labour. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Emerson  was  several  years  in  preparing  the  New  National  Spel- 
ling-Book,  and  it  was  not  given  to  the  public  until  it  had  passed  through  a 
number  of  careful  revisions.  A  work  so  prepared,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  a  high 
grade  ;  eminent  Orthographists  have  pronounced  it  to  be  the  be&t  of  any  before 
the  public. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

A  Convention  consisting  of  two  Delegates  from  each  Board  of  Common 
School  Directors,  of  all  the  City  Wards  and  Neighbouring  Townships,  assem- 
bled on  the  19th  last  month,  to  determine  on  the  best  School  Books,  and  most 
suitable  to  establish  uniformity  in  the  same,  throughout  the  School  Districts. 
Whereupon,  a  Committee  was  appointed  of  three  of  their  number,  namely  :  the 
Rev.  J.  Pressly,  Dr.  George  D.  Bruce,  and  Benjamin  P.  Hartshorne,  Esq.  to 
examine  and  compare  Emerson's  Series,  and  Russell's  Histories  with  other 
School  Books.  And  the  said  Committee  having  this  day  delivered  their  report 
to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Convention,  it  was,  in  accordance  therewith 
unanimously  recommended,  that  Emerson's  Series,  composed  of  the  New  Na- 
tional Spelling  Book ;  First  Class,  Second  Class,  Third  Class,  and  Fourth  Class 
Readers;  and  First,  and  Second  Part  Arithmetic;  together  with  Russell's 
Histories  of  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Greece,  and  Rome,  be  used 
in  all  the  Schools  throughout  the  City  and  County. 

Attest,  Pittsburgh,  Alleghany  County,  December  7, 1838^ 

In  behalf  of  the  Convention, 

BENJAMIN  P.  HARTSHORNE,  Secretary. 

At  a  Convention  of  the  School  Directors  of  Susquehannah  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, held  at  Montrose,  December  28th,  1838,  the  Hon.  Judge  Jessup  from 
a  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  submitted  the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  sole  object  of  this  Convention  is,  to  attempt  the  im- 
provement of  the  system  ofinstructipn  in  the  Common  Schools  of  this  County. 

2.  Resolved,  That  by  endeavouring  to  produce  uniformity  in  teaching,  we 
have  no  disposition  to  proceed  in  an  arbitrary  or  compulsory  manner,  and  while 
the  school  law  has,  of  necessity,  given  large  powers  in  this  respect  to  school 
directors;  yet,  in  that  office,  we  hold  ourselves  to  be  the  servants  of  the  people, 
bound  to  consult  their  interests  and  their  wishes,  and  only  at  liberty  to  exercise 
those  powers  confined  by  law  in  such  manner,  as  the  high  trusts  reposed  in  u« 
by  them,  demand, 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  introduction  of  an  uniformity  of  Books  in 
the  schools,  would  greatly  subserve  the  interests  of  education,  by  enabling 
teachers  to  devote  more  time  to  their  classes,  by  exciting  a  spirit  of  emulation 
among  the  pupils,  and  by  promoting  uniformity  in  teaching. 

4.  Resolved,  That,  with  a  view  to  produce  this  important  result,  we  recom- 
mend to  the  Boards  of  Directors  in  the  several  districts,  and  to  all  others  con- 
cerned in  Comr^on  School  Education,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Schools  in 
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the  fall  of  1839,  or  earlier  if  practicable,  the  introduction  into  all  the  Schools  of 

the  following  Books,  to  wit: 

EMERSON'S  NEW  NATIONAL  SPELLING  BOOK. 

EMERSON'S  FIRST  SECOND,  THIRD,  AN  D  FOU RTH  CLASS  READERS . 

EMERSON'S  FIRST  AND  SECOND  PART  ARITHMETIC. 

KEITH'S  ARITHMETIC  AND  BOOK  KEEPING. 

OLNEY'S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 

SMITH'S  GRAMMAR. 

WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY. 


RUSSEL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

RUSSEL'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

RUSSEL'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 

RUSSEL'S  HISTORIES  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE  AND  ROME. 

The  two  first  named  of  the  above  Histories,  The  United  States  and  France, 
are  already  published  ;  the  two  others  are  in  progress  now  through  the  press, 
and  will  be  published  in  the  ensuing  spring.  They  are  written  with  the  ex- 
press design  of  use  in  the  American  schools,  and  particularly  harmonise  in  their 
character  with  the  system  of  Public  School  Instruction.  They  are  not  merely 
a  dry  detail  of  facts,  but  render  History  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  the 
thinking  faculties  and  the  elevation  of  moral  character,  enlivened  with  anec- 
dotes of  eminent  and  virtuous  individuals.  The  grave  study  of  History  is  de- 
lightfully relieved  by  the  innumerable  interesting  points  of  Biography. 

Extract  from  the  ^^  Journal  of  Education.''^ 

"  It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  we  have  examined  the  new  series  of  School 
Histories,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Hogan 
Thompson  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  far  the  best  of  any  that  we  have  seen, 
and  until  their  appearance,  we  had  thought  that  nothing  superior  to  those  in 
general  use,  could  be  brought  forward  ;  the  appearance  of  these  volumes,  con- 
vinces us  thai  we  have  been  in  error.  The  books  are  pure  and  simple  in  style, 
correct  in  outline,  and  admirably  arranged  in  chronological  order,  the  illustra- 
tions are  of  a  superior  class,  and  beautilully  executed  by  the  first  artists.  Re- 
presenting as  they  do,  some  of  the  most  soul-stirring  events  of  the  world,  they 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  eye  of  youth,  and  indelibly  fix  in  their  minds  a  recol- 
lection that  such  things  have  been ;  whilst  the  text  of  the  author,  teaches  both 
to  reason  and  think  on  their  cause  and  effect. 

"  We  congratulate  the  talented  author,  the  liberal  publishers,  and  the  grow- 
ing youth  of  our  country,  on  the  appearance  of  these  volumes. 

''  To  Teachers  we  cannot  say  too  much  in  recommendation  of  this  work." 

From  Chandler''s  Gazette. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

Messrs.  Hogan  and  Thompson,  30  North  Fourth  Street,  have  published  the 
History  of  France,  from  the  euriiest  time  to  the  present  day,  on  the  basis  of 
Sadler's  history,  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  Schools,  with  questions  for  the  ex- 
amination of  students,  by  John  Russel,  A.  M. 

We  referred  with  commendation,  a  few  days  since,  to  a  History  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  by  the  same  author.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  History  of  France, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  Mr.  Russel  has,  in  that,  acquitted  himself  with  even 
more  of  success  than  on  his  former  attempt.  The  History  of  France  is  inte- 
resting, from  the  lofty  character  of  the  actors  on  its  scene,  and  the  importance 
of  the  events  with  which  they  were  connected.    The  story  has  indeed  been  told. 
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but  rarsly  in  a  form  for  school  classes,  and  never,  certainly,  better,  than  by  Mr. 
Russel.  "^In  general,  we  remark,  that  in  the  account  of  the  civil  wars  he  seems 
anxious  to  do  all  the  justice  to  each  party  which  existing  or  attainable  records 
will  allow  him.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  fine,  and  the  execution  highly  com- 
mendable. 

Individual  commendation  of  these  books,  by  competent  judges, 
is  almost  without  end,  and  the  Investigating  Committees  which 
have  been  appointed  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia. Pittsburgh,  Louisville,  Maysville,  and  many  other  towns  and 
cities,  to  make  selection  of  the  best  books  for  the  Public  Schools, 
having  pronounced  Emerson's  Series  of  Books,  "-^  the  best  suited  to 
the  wants  of  all  classes  of  scholars^  and  the  most  convenient  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction,''''  they  have  been  adopted  accordingly. 
They  have  likewise  been  recently  chosen  in  all  the  School  Dis- 
tricts of  many  Counties  of  this  State,  and  as  they  are  always,  with- 
out exception,  preferred  wherever  they  are  seen,  it  is  confidently 
expected,  they  will  very  shortly  be  used  throughout  this  and  other 
States,  and  produce  that  uniformity  in  the  Schools,  which  is  so 
urgently  desired  by  all,  and  so  important  for  the  training  of  the 
general  mind. 

The  paper  and  print  of  Emerson's  and  Russel's  books,  are  be- 
sides, of  such  superior  quality,  and  the  binding  is  so  much  better 
and  stronger  than  usual,  that  for  these  additional  reasons,  they 
have  a  decided  preference,  and  are  allowed  to  be  much  the  cheap- 
est books. 


IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  EDUCATION. 

HINTS  ON  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION,  addressed  to  R. 
S.  Field,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  and  to  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Dod,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  by  E.  C.  WINES,  Author  of"  Two  Years  and  a  half  in  the 
Navy,"  and  late  principal  of  Edgehill  School. 


LARDNER'S  OUTLINES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, 

Embracing  a  concise  History  of  the  World  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  arranged  so  that  the  whole  may  be  studied  by  periods,  or  the  history 
of  any  country  may  be  read  by  itself.  With  questions  for  the  examination 
of  students.  The  work  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  49  superior  engravings, 
representing  some  of  the  most  interesting  historical  scenes. 

The  author  in  his  "  Advertisement"  to  this  work,  says — "  The  object  of  the 
writer  of  the  present  volume  has  been  to  give  a  correct,  and,  as  far  as  the  limits 
would  permit,  a  comprehensive  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  world,  which  accu- 
racy of  narrative  and  chronology  would  render  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference, 
and  in  which  general  views  and  reflections  would  remove  the  dryness  insepa- 
rable from  a  mere  enumeration  of  facts.  And  it  is  hoped,  that  the  tyro  who 
studies  it  with  attention,  will  find  himself  at  the  termination  of  his  labour,  ig- 
norant of  few  of  the  great  characters  and  events  which  occur  in  the  history  of 
the  world." 
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The  book  is  arranged  with  the  chronological  dates  in  the  margin  of  each 
page,  so  that  the  student  may  at  a  moment  ascertain  the  time  of  any  particular 
transaction.  Besides,  it  has  a  copious  index ;  a  tabular  view  of  royal  dynasties ; 
a  chronological  table  of  eminent  persons,  showing  the  time  of  their  birth  and 
death,  and  a  chronological  view  of  important  events  from  the  first  olympiad  till 
the  year  1829. 

Every  parent  should  place  this  volume  in  the  hands  of  his  children,  and 
schoolmasters  who  value  the  time  and  improvement  of  those  entrusted  to  their 
care,  would  do  well  to  examine  and  place  the  work  before  their  scholars.  In 
It  they  would  find  much  that  is  new  in  arrangement,  and  a  vast  collection  of 
facts  that  have  never  yet  appeared  in  any  one  work  of  History. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MYTHOLOGY, 

Or,  Classical  Fables  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans — to  which  are  added  notices  of 
Syrian,  Hindoo,  and  Scandinavian  superstitions,  together  with  those  of  the 
Aboriginal  American  Nations ;  the  whole  comparing  Polytheism  with  true 
religion. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  youth  of  this  country,  and  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  acquisiiion  to  those,  who  do  not  or  cannot  study  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  ancient  in  his  original  language.  But  few  works  of  this  kind 
have  appeared  before  the  public,  none  in  fact,  embracing  as  much  as  the  pre- 
sent volume — most  of  those  already  published,  have  contained  so  many  indeli- 
cate passages  relative  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  ancients,  as  to  almost 
forbid  the  use  of  them  in  female  schools — this  has  been  particularly  guarded 
against  in  the  present  publication.  A  work,  perfectly  pure,  and  though  ele- 
mentar}^,  embracing  all  the  prominent  facts  of  the  most  voluminous  on  the 
subject,  was  much  wanted,  and  the  publishers  think  they  have  succeeded  in 
placing  such  an  one  within  the  reach  of  all. 

KAMES'  ELEMENTS  OF  CRITICISM. 

Being  an  abridgment  of  the  large  work  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Karnes. 

The  original  book  has  long  been  known  as  a  standard  in  most  of  the  Colleges 
-—a  smaller  work  of  the  kind  having  been  in  much  demand,  the  pesent  pub- 
lishers  deemed  it  advisable  to  issue  an  abridgment — accordingly,  an  able 
editor  was  procured  and  the  work  effected ;  it  is  arranged  with  questions  for 
the  examination  of  students,  <fec.,  and  is  calculated  to  be  of  much  service  in 
improving  the  style  of  scholars.     The  work  is  popular. 

MARSH'S  BOOK-KEEPING, 

Or,  the  Science  of  Double  Entry  Book-Keeping,  simplified  by  an  infallible  rule 
for  Debtor  and  Creditor,  calculated  to  insure  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  accounts,  by  C.  C.  Marsh,  Accountant. 

The  above  is  the  system  by  which  nearly  all  the  mercantile  accounts  of  the 
Atlantic  cities  are  kept. 

JAUDON'S  EXPOSITOR, 

Or,  the  English  Orthographical  Expositor ;  being  a  compendious  selection  of 
the  most  useful  words  in  the  English  language,  alphabetically  arranged, 
divided,  accented,  and  explained,  according  to  the  most  approved  modern 
authorities;  also  a  list  of  more  than  eight  hundred  words,  similar,  or  nearly 
similar  in  sound,  but  of  different  spelling  and  import,  by  Daniel  Jaudon, 
Thomas  Watson,  and  Stephen  Addington.     Fifteenth  Edition. 

This  book  is  much  better  adapted  to  primary  schools  than  the  larger  diction- 
aries, it  is  more  convenient,  more  explicit,  and  better  suited  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  young,  in  its  definitions  and  expositions  of  the  different  words. 
Teachers  will  do  well  to  examine  the  work. 
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CORDERU  COLLOQUIA, 

Or  Corderius'  Colloquies,  with  a  literal  translation  of  the  first  forty,  and  parsing 
exercises  on  the  first  eight.  To  which  is  added  a  vocabulary  of  all  the  words 
which  occur  in  the  book.  A  new  edition,  much  improved. 
The  advantages  of  literal  translations  of  the  easier  authors  in  the  Latin 
tongue  for  the  use  of  beginners,  is  so  very  great,  and  so  very  obvious,  that  it 
will  appear  to  all,  upon  a  little  reflection,  a  wonder,  that  our  schools  should 
have  remained  so  long  without  helps  of  this  kind.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  French  and  other  living  languages  is  acquired  in  one  half  the  time  usually 
occupied  by  the  student  of  Latin — the  reason  of  this  is  obvious  :  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  study  of  a  living  language,  a  book  of  colloquial  phrases,  or  a 
literal  translation  of  some  easy  author  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student ; 
and  he  is  therefore  enabled  to  proceed  with  greater  rapidity,  than  he  could  in 
any  other  manner,  at  the  same  time  sufficient  thought  is  required  to  exercise 
the  mind,  and  form  a  retentive  memory.  If  a  system  of  this  kind  can  be  pur- 
sued, as  it  has,  in  one  language,  it  certainly  may  in  another,  and  the  success 
that  has  attended  the  use  of  Corderius,  amply  proves,  that  as  much  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  the  studying  of  an  ancient  tongue  in  this  manner,  as  from  that 
of  a  modern ;  and  teachers  who  value  the  time  and  advancement  of  their  scho- 
lars,  would  do  well  to  use  this  little  volume. 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS, 

Or  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  de  Officiis  Libri  Tres.    Accedunt  in  usum  juventatis 

notae  qujsdam  Anglice  scriptse. 

This  is  a  new  and  very  handsome  edition,  much  improved  and  enlarged,  with 
English  notes,  comments,  &c.  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  in  his  preface  to  an 
English  translation  observes,  that  this  is  one  of  the  commonest  school  books  we 
have ;  and  as  it  is  the  best  of  books,  so  it  is  applied  to  the  best  of  purposes,  the 
training  of  youth  to  the  study  and  exercise  of  virtue. 

CICERO'S  ORATIONS, 

Or  M.  T.  Ciceronis  Orationes,  qusedam  selecte  in  usum  Delphini,  cum  interpre- 
tatione  et  historia  succincta  verum  gestarum  et  scriptorum  M.  T.  Ciceronis. 
In  this  edition  are  introduced  all  the  valuable  notes  of  the  Dauphin  edition, 
translated  into  English,  selections  from  Duncan  and  other  commentators  and 
original  observations.    By  John  G.  Smart.    With  a  life  of  Cicero. 

WILSON'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT, 

Or  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek,  prepared  for  the  use 
of  schools.    By  C.  P.  Wilson,  LL.D. 

PERRIN'S  FRENCH  VOCABULARY, 

Or  the  elements  of  French  and  English  conversations,  with  new,  familiar,  and 
easy  Dialogues,  each  preceded  by  a  suitable  vocabulary  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish,  designed  particularly  for  students  in  the  French  language.  By  John 
Perrin. 

PERRIN'S  FRENCH  FABLES. 

A  selection  of  Fables  in  French,  with  an  interlinear  translation,  designed  to 
aid  the  student  in  acquiring  a  correct  idea  of  the  idiom  of  that  language. 
This  work  and  the  vocabulary  are  much  used  as  elementary  books  in  learn- 

mg  the  French.     The  best  teachers  of  Philadelphia  recommend  them. 

LEBRUN'S  telemaque, 

Or  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus  in  its  original  French,  with  a  key  containing 
the  Engjish  of  most  of  the  difficult  French  words. 
This  work,  from  the  poetical  beauty  of  its  language,  is  more  generally  used 
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in  learning  French  than  any  other;  it  has  an  immense  circulation  which  is 
daily  increasing-. 

BARBAROUX'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN 

FRENCH, 

Designed  as  a  school-book  for  children  in  their  study  of  the  French  language. 
The  history  is  pronounced  correct  and  the  language  of  a  superior  style. 
Whilst  the  youthful  student  is  acquiring  a  foreign  language,  he  also  learns 
something  of  the  history  of  his  own  country. 

BERNAY'S  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 

A  compendious  German  Grammar,  with  dictionary  of  prefixes  and  affixes  alpha- 
betically arranged,  by  Herman  Bokum,  instructor  of  the  German  language 
and  literature  in  tlae  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

BOKUM'S  INTRODUCTION 

To  the  study  of  the  German  language,  comprising  extracts  from  the  best  Ger- 
man prose  writers,  with  an  English  interlinear  translation,  explanatory  notes, 
and  a  treatise  on  pronunciation,  affording  the  means  of  a  ready  and  accurate 
comparison  of  the  idioms  of  the  language. 

GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES, 

Or  Dialogues  in  German  and  English,  on  every  topic  necessary  to  maintain 
conversation;  with  directions  for  pronunciation.  By  John  Ehrenfried. 
The  prevalence  of  the  German  language,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
should  form  a  powerful  inducement  for  men  in  every  situation  of  life  to  become 
at  least  partially  acquainted  with  it.  Towards -an  easy  acquisition  of  a  lan- 
guage nothing  will  contribute  more  than  a  collection  of  easy  dialogues  and  ap- 
propriate phrases  treating  on  the  most  familiar  subjects  and  incidents  of  life ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  attempt  will  on  that  account  be  favourably  re- 
ceived. 

The  above  series  offer  a  ready  and  easy  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  German,  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  They  are  the  only 
regular  and  graduated  series  of  German  elementary  books  published  in  this 
country. 

CAVALLO'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Elements  of  Natural  or  Experimental  Philosophy.     By  Tiberius  Cavallo, 
F.  R.  S.  &c.;  fifth  American  edition  with  additional  notes,  selected  from  va- 
rious authors.     By  F.  X.  Brossius.     2  vols.  8vo.  in  one. 
The  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Cavallo,  as  a  Philosopher,  created  in  this  country 
a  demand  for  his  works;  the  frequent  application  for  them  and  their  great 
scarcity  first  induced  the  publishers  to  issue  an  American  edition — since  then 
the  sale  has  been  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  their  having  many  improvements 
and  additions  in  the  shape  of  notes,  appended  to  the  work  :  it  is  now  considered 
the  standard  in  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  and  used  as  a  text  book 
in  most  of  the  colleges. 
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